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PREFACE 


Recently, a large number of persons both at home and 
abroad has evinced keen interest in India’s economic problems. 
For studying these problems objectively they, however, find them- 
selves handicapped by the absence of a book which gives at 
one place what kind of information exists, where to find it, and 
what are the errors to which an uninformed use of it may lead. 
This book represents an attempt on the part of the authors to 
fill this important gap and to provide a critical survey of the 
existing sources and nature of India’s official statistics. 

This volume covers some of the more important topics in 
the field of official statistics which can reasonably be termed 
‘economic’. The ground is covered in nine chapters and an 
appendix. 1. Statistical System in India. 2, Population 
Censuses. 3. Labour. 4. Agriculture. 5. Industry. 6. Trade. 
7. Prices. 8. Banking ; includes money supply. 9. National 
Income : includes regional income, saving and capital formation. 
Appendix : contains some important statistical scries. While 
writing these chapters, the authors have tried to survey all the 
existing statistical information and also to give references to 
enable the reader to follow up the subject. It has been the 
endeavour of the authors to make the study up to date even 
during the process of printing. 

It is hoped that this book would serve as an useful guide 
to businessmen, administrators, students and research workers, 
especially in the field of social sciences, who need to interpret 
the official statistics of the Indian Union. 


December, 1969 


DBG— MKP 
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Stalhlical System in India 


The statistical system in a country like India is largely 
determined by the range of governmental activities and tlie 
manner in and the extent to which statistics arc required and 
used for purposes of administration. In this sense the develop- 
ment of present structure of ofiicial statistics may be said to 
have commenced from the early sixties of the nineteenth century 
with the setting up of Statistical Committee in 1862 with a view 
to preparation of model statistical forms for compilation of a 
uniform system of Imperial Statistics. The forms recommended 
by the Committee related to the collection of trade, finance, 
education, judicial, population, agriculture, livestock, mining 
and industrial statistics, and the local administrators were 
asked to adapt statistics already possessed by them or available 
to them to these uniform forms. This led to the publication, 
in 1868, of the ‘Statistical Abstract of British India', based on 
the returns of the local administrations, and containing useful 
statistical information for all the British Provinces. This publi- 
cation since became an annual feature till 1923, The prepara- 
tion of the Gazclccrs of India containing a mass of useful 
economic statistics relating to each of the Provinces, which 
started in 1866 with a study relating to the Madras Presidency 
marked another important stage in the development of statis- 
tics. In 1869, the first Director of Statistics was appointed to 
produce a comprehensive statistical survey of the country. 

The population census of 1872 which gave a count of the 
total population of the British India witii its varied details in 
terms of sex, age, religion, caste or class, occupation and lite- 
racy etc. was another important landmark towards the develop- 
ment of administrative statistics in this country. Ftirlhcr 
developments of administrative statistics were made in t' 
of production statistics when data on production of. 
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commodities were compiled in the last quarter of the t9lh 
centurj’. Production statistics of distlllaries and breweries 
became avatlab/e from 1877, cotton and jute textiles from 1879, 
woollen textiles and paper from 1884, iron and steel and 
petroleum from 1890. and kerosene oil from 1900. The Con- 
ference on Agricultural Statistics in 1884. the creation of a 
Statistical Bureau in Calcutta in 1895, its replacement by a 
Director General of Commercial Intelligence in 1905, the 
appointment of a Director of Statistics in 1914. introduction of 
wage statistics among other scries, the Reports of the Economic 
Enquiry Committee of 1925 and the Reports of the Finance 
Commission and the Royal Commissions on Agriculture and 
Labour of 1928 and 1930 respectively, the Bowley Robertson 
Report of 1934 and the Inier-Dcparlmcntal Committee on 
Official Statistics of 1945 (btlefiy known as Gregory Committee) 
are other land marks in the deselopment of official or adminis- 
trative statistics in India during the British period. The 
development of official statistics in the post-independenceperiod 
is marked by the establishment of the Central Statistical Orga- 
nisation in 1951, the Statistical Bureaus in the Stales (where 
these did not exist earlier), and the Conference of Central and 
State Statisticians. During this period an additional stimulus 
for the development of ofTidal statistics was provided by the 
growing requirements for statistics bj International organisations 
such as the United Nations and its specialised agencies* and 
their attempts to promote standards with a view to securing 
international comparability. 

As mentioned abosc. various Committees and Commis- 
sions were appointed from time lo time to look into the 
Statistical System prevailing in the country during the early 
part of this century and to make recommendations for stream- 
lining the whole system. The Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture which reported in 1928 examined the general questions 
of statistical organisation apart from the other questions 


1. These Include the World Health Organisation, food and Aericulturc 
Organisation, International Labour Organisation. United Naliota 
Educational Scientific and Cuiloral Organisation. International Civil 
Aviation Organisation. UnWtrsal Postal Union. International Tele- 
communications Union. World Meteorological Organisation, and 
International Monetary Fond. 
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concerning agricultural statistics. They recommended the 
appointment of a well-qualified Statistical Officer at each Pro- 
vincial Headquarter, who would have the status of an officer of 
the superior Provincial Services and would be entrusted with 
the task of studying all aspects of the social and economic 
progress of the province. He would act as the Director of a 
Bureau of Statistical Information with a small staff of sub- 
ordinate officials and would eventually be made responsible for 
coordinating and publishing all provincial statistics. 

The Royal Commission on Labour in India which reported 
in 1931 had its own recommendations to make in regard to 
Statistical Organisation. In addition to suggesting the establish- 
ment of Labour Offices at the various Provincial headquarters on 
the lines of the Bombay Labour Office and Board of Economic 
Enquiry on the model of the Punjab Board, the Commission 
recommended that legislation be adopted, preferably by the 
Central Legislature, enabling the competent authority to collect 
information from employers regarding remuneration, attendance 
and living conditions (including housing) of industrial labour, 
from merchants regarding prices, from landlords regarding 
rentals etc. In view of the Commission there was no room for 
undue fear regarding the possible abuse of such powers by 
Government Departments and in this connection they proposed 
the setting up of a statutory body in which representatives of 
employers, labour and Governments would meet regularly in 
Conference. 

A tangible outcome of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in regard to statistical improvement 
was the setting up of a statistical section in the newly opened 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research which later on came 
to be known as Institute of Agricultural Research Statistics 
(I.A.R.S.) in 1960-61. At about the same time, it was decided 
to revive the publication relating to statistics of internal trade. 
A scheme for the collection of statistics of industrial production 
on voluntary basis was also put into cfiect. The scope of the 
available wholesale price statistics was enlarged. 

The Bowlcy-Robertson Committee was appointed in 1934 
to enquire into the possibility of an Economic Census of India. 
Messrs Bowley and Robertson covered a very wide ground and 
in addition to making detailed suggestions in regard to a Census 
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of Production and the measurement of the National Income’ 
they made a series of recommendations in regard to statistics of 
production, prices, wages and profits. They also recommended 
the setting up of an Economic Intelligence organisation under 
Economic Adviser, and appointments of permanent and whole- 
time economic staflT and statisticians. As a result of the recom- 
mendations contained in the Bowley-Robertson Report, the 
Government of India decided in June 1936, to set up a Central 
Statistical Organisation at the earliest possible moment but 
later on the scheme was abandoned due to practical and finan- 
cial difficulties. 

During the Second World War, the inadequacy of existing 
statistics in India was felt by the Covernment to a great extent, 
particularly with reference to the requirements arising from the 
new responsibilities assumed by the Government in both mili- 
tary and civil spheres of activity. The s>stem had, of necessity, 
to be strengthened. The coming of independence, with its 
responsibilities for wider social and economic functions, led to 
a further demand for statistics and promotion of statistical 
activities. More important from the point of view of over all 
economic policy was the need for a single synoptic picture of 
the information field and for proper coordination and control. 
As stated earlier the inlemafional requirements of various types 
of statistics also helped in the dcvclopmeni of an integrated 
statistical system. It was only in 1951 that a Central Statistical 
Organisation was set up in India formecting the above purposes. 

Nature and Structure of the Indian Statistical Organisation 

The Indian statistical system is broadly decentralised. Its 
structure is primarily a consequence of the division of responsi- 
bility between the Central and Slate Governments in a federal 
constitution and the growing needs of individual ministries for 
statistics for their own administrative functions. Under the 
Indian Constitution, this responsibility is shared in accordance 
with a threefold classification of subject fields. Items like 
foreign trade, banking and currency, and population are wholly 
allocated to the Central Govenimcnt, othera like agriculture and 
education are assigned to the States. There is aUo a common 
category of concurrent subjects, for example, industry where 
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both the Central and State governments operate simultaneously 
to meet their respective requirements. In actual practice, 
there exists an understanding that, even in field, where the 
States have the primary responsibility for the collection of 
statistics, the Central Government acts as the coordinating 
authority for the presentation of the data on an all-India basis. 
Even in the Central Government there is a division of subjects 
among the various ministries. Thus, the responsibility for the 
collection and processing of data devolves on statistical organi- 
sations in the different ministries of the Central Government 
and in the several departments of the Slate Governments. 

The number of Statistical agencies at the Centre was 102 
with an expenditure of about Rs. 4.7 crores in 1966 while the 
corresponding number of agencies was about 270 with an ex- 
penditure of about Rs. 4.5 crorcs in all the States and Union 
territories. 

The Central Statistical Organisation (CSO) set up in 1951 
as an attached office of the Cabinet Secretariat of the Govern- 
ment of India has been serving as a coordinating and advisory 
body. The Government of India has since set up a Depart- 
ment of Statistics in the Cabinet Secretariat in 1961 and entrust- 
ed it with the responsibility for bringing about necessary 
coordination between various statistical agencies. In its func- 
tions the Department is assisted by the CSO and has the bene- 
fit of advice from the Centra! Technical Advisory Council on 
Statistics, and a Standing Advisory Committee for the Depart- 
ment of Statistics. During recent years all the States have set 
up State Statistical Bureaus. The State Statistical Bureaus have 
the responsibility for overall coordination within their respective 
territories. 

Statistical Organisations in the Central Government 

Most of the ministries in the Government of India col- 
lect or use statistics in some manner or other and have their 
own statistical units. They arc of difTcrent sizes and at varying 
stages of development and charged with distinctive types of 
functions. However, they may be divided into the following 
broad categories ; 

1. Organisations processing data coming as byproducts 
of administration ; 
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2. Organisations a^odated with control agencies ; 

3. Organisations spedally set up for collection and com- 
pilation of data ; 

4. Research organisations ; 

5. National Sample Survey and other sampling survey 
organisations ; and 

6. Central Statistical Organisation. 

1. Organisations processing data coming as by products 
of administration : In this category are included a large number 
of organisations located in the administrative departments and 
engaged in the processing of the data flowing in from day to 
day work. Examples of this type are the statistical ofBces of 
the Central Board of Revenue, Ral/ways, Post and Telegraphs, 
and the Directorate General of Supplies and Disposals. 

2. Organisations associated with control agencies : A 
second important category comprises the statistical units in the 
various departments of the Government of India set up to con- 
troi production and distribution of commodities and utility 
services. Ofiices like (hat of the Textile Commissioner and 
Iron and Steel Controller maintain well organised statistical units 
and the statistics published by them are of permanent value and 
are used by other Government organisations and the public. 

3. Organisations set up for the collection and compilation 
of data : This category includes the various organisations 
established by the Government specifically for the function of 
collection and compilation of statistical data. These are : 
(a) Office of the Registrar General, India ; (h) Directorate Gen- 
eral of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics ; (c) Industrial 
Statistics Wing of Central Statistical Organisation ; (d) Labour 
Bureau ; (e) Directorate of Economics and Statistics ; (/) the 
Indian Army Statistical Organisation ; (g) Office of the Econo- 
mic Adviser to the Government of India. The detailed func- 
tions of these organisations and units have been spelled out in 
the following sections. 

(o) National Census Organisation and the Office of the 
Negistrar General, India: In the 19lh century, statistics were 
mostly by products of administration, with the exception of the 
population census which constituted an attempt on the part of 
the Government to collect statistics for its own sake. The first 
official census was taken in 1872. Beginning with 1881, the 
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census has since been taken once every ten years. In the earlier 
censuses, the practice was to establish a Census OITicc in the 
Ministry of Home Affairs just a year or two before the census 
date on a temporary basis and then to close it as soon as the 
census operations were over and tire reports were published. 
With the passing of the Indian Census Act 1948, the Office of 
the Registrar General, India, was established on a permanent 
basis to pay continuing attention to the population census work. 
The Registrar General is designated as c.x-officio Census Com- 
missioner under this Act. 

In February I960, the work of collection, compilation, 
publication and improvement of vital statistics w'as transferred 
from the Ministry of Health to the Office of the Registrar 
General, India. Since then, this office is engaged on the ques- 
tion of bringing improvements in the registration system of 
births and deaths in the country. A number of schemes for 
this purpose arc in operation : 

Besides bringing out the Census Reports, this office brings 
out (/) Vital Staiisticis of India (annual) ; and (//) Indian Popu- 
lation Bulletin. 

(b) Directorate General of Commercial Intelligence ami 
Statistics: Set up in 1895, this organisation was till the Second 
World War the Central Statistical office responsible for collec- 
tion, consolidation and publication of important statistical 
series. With the formation of statistical units in the different 
Ministries during the war, many of the former functions of this 
office were transferred to the appropriate Ministries and became 
solely responsible for commercial intelligence and trade 
statistics. 

(c) Industrial Statistics Wing of the Central Statistical 
Organisation : Although the government conducted an ad-hoc 
investigation on prices on a country-wide scale in 1910, no new 
fact-finding organisation on a continuing basis w'as set up till 
the beginning of the Second World War. The need for com- 
prehensive statistics of production and the difficulty in obtaining 
reasonably complete and accurate data on a voluntary basis 
led to the enactment of the Industrial Statistics Act in 1942 and 
the setting up of a Directorate of Industrial Statistics in 1944 
for implementation of the Act. It was subsequently transferred 
to the Cabinet Secretariat in 1957 and has been functioning as 
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the Industrial Statistics (I.S.) Wing of the C.S.O. The Directo- 
rate conducted the annual ‘Census of Manufacturing Industries’ 
from 1946 to 1958. It is compiling and publishing the monthly 
statistics of production of selected industries and preparing 
a monthly index ,of industrial production. Meanwhile 
a subsequent enactment, >fe. the Collection of Statistics Act 
1953, had replaced the Industrial Statistics Act 1942 and the 
Census of Manufacturing Industries is now known as ‘Annual 
Survey of Industries’ which has greater coverage and scope and 
was started in 1959 on a statutory basis. The data under the 
Annual Sun'ey of Industries are collected with the help of the 
field stair of the Directorate of National Sample Survey who 
work under the Statistics Authority in each State. 

Besides the above, the I S. Wing is also engaged in the 
work relating to (i) development of the scope and coverage of 
the existing industrial statistics and periodical revision and 
refinement of index of industrial production, {(i) extension of 
other fields such as survey of distributive trade, (Hi) coordination 
of work relating to the improvement of India’s foreign and 
inland trade statistics and shipping statistics. 

(d) Labour Bureau: Because of rapid rise in prices 
during the Second World War which led to labour unrest, a 
Cost of Living Index Directorate was set up by the Ministry of 
Labour to conduct family budget enquiries in 26 industrial 
centres during the years 1943-46. In October 1946, the Gov- 
ernment of India set up a Labour Bureau in which the Cost of 
Living Directorate was merged. The Labour Bureau has the 
following main functions: 

(/) collection, compilation and publication of labour 
statistics, including examination of statistical methods 
with a view to adoption of uniform and scientific 
techniques ; 

(ii) construction and maintenance of consumer price 
index uumber; 

(ill) conducting research into specific problems with a 
view to furnishing data required for the formulation 
of labour policy ; and 

(iv) bringing out pamphlets and brochures on various 
aspects of labour legislation and other statistical 
work relating to labour affairs in the country. 
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The Labour Bureau conducted a number of ad-hoc family 
budget enquiries for industrial workers in 1958-59. The Bureau 
compiles and publishes consumer price indices for industrial 
workers. 

(c) Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Ministry of 
Food and Agricidturc : The Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics was set up in 1947 under the Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture in pursuance of the decision of the Government of 
India to centralize all services in the field of agricultural econo- 
mics and statistics. The Directorate is responsible for the 
collection, compilation and publication of all agricultural statis- 
tics on all-India basis. The data cover the fields of agriculture, 
fisheries, livestock and forests ; and arc collected mostly by 
State governments in prescribed forms. The Directorate also 
collects agro-cconomic data and advises the Ministry on matters 
of agro-cconomic policy. 

(/) The Indian Army Statistical Organisation : The Indian 
Army Statistical Organisation was set up in 1947 and performs 
the following functions : 

(0 maintenance of basic statistical records and tlie 
regular compilation and supply of data regarding 
personnel, vehicles, armament and equipment, ani- 
mals and accommodation etc. ; 

(//) control of reports and returns emanating from Army 
and Command Headquarters ,' 

(Hi) technical advice on statistics in the army ; and 
(iV) design, conduct and analysis of sample surveys, 
experiments and investigation. 

The Army Statistical Organisation has one of the largest instal- 
lations in India for mechanical tabulation of data. There is 
also a research unit connected with application of sampling 
methods to surveys etc, 

(S) Office of the Economic Adviser to the Government of 
India: Set up in 1933, this Office is unattached office of the 
Ministry of Industrial Development and Company Affairs. The 
Statistical Wing of this office functioned as the central coordi- 
nating authority in the field of statistics for the Government of 
India till the formation of the Central Statistical Organisation in 
1951. At present its statistical functions are to maintain wholesale 
prices and price data in general. It publishes the index number 
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of wholesale prices in India on a weekly basis. It also acts as 
the coordinating unit between various statistical units cf the 
Ministry and as liasion between the Ministry on the one hand 
and the Central Statistical Organisation and Planning Commis- 
sion on the other. 

4. Research Organisations : 

(o) Statistical Division of the Indian Council of Agticul- 
tural Reseach : The Statistical Division of the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research (ICAR) (now known as the Institute 
of Agricultural Research Statistics) is primarily a research 
organisation in the field of agricultural statistics and was set up 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture in 1928, Its functions arc : 

(0 to advise on the planning of agricultural and animal 
husbandry experiments; 

(ii) to scrutinize statistical programmes and progress 
reports of the council and papers received for publi- 
cation in the Council jourztai ; 

{(70 to carry out fundamental research on the application 
of statistical methods to agricultural and animal 
husbandry problems ; 

(/r) to impart training in agricultural and animal hus- 
bandry statistics; and 

(v) to carry out sample surveys for the improvement of 
agricultural livestock and fisheries statistics 

It has done pioneering work, among other things, in 
introducing the method of random sampling for the estimation 
of yield of crops and evolWng suitable techniques for experi- 
mentation in cul(i>ators fields. The Division maintains a centre 
for research and training In agricultural statistics and also holds 
examinations for the award of certificates and diplomas in 
agricultural statistics. 

(b) Research Department, Reserve Bank of India : The 
Research Department of Reserve Bank of India in Bombay 
works in four departments. The Division of Monetary Research 
In collaboration with other Divisions, produces the Annual 
Report of the Bank, the Report on Currency and Finance and 
various monthly and quarterly reports for the use of the Bank, 
Government departments and the public. This Division attends 
*nlso to specialized research work relating to stock exchange. 
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bullion markets, public finance and banking problems. The 
Balance of Payments Division compiles half-yearly statements 
relating to India’s balance of payments and undertakes special 
studies on related problems including a census of foreign liabi- 
lities and cssets. It also prepares information required by the 
International Monetary Fund. The Statistics Division is engag- 
ed in compilation of statistical data for publication in the 
Reserve Bank of India Bulletin (monthly) and also data for the 
Bank’s own internal nsc which includes a series of index num- 
bers of prices of industrial securities, agricultural and indus- 
trial production, profits of joint stock companies and so on. 
The Rural Economic Division carries out surveys of agricultural 
indebtedness, rural credit, etc. and makes studies relating to 
rural finance. 

5. The National Sample Sttrxey and other Sample Survey 
Organisations : The difficulties in the way of expeditious collec- 
tion of data on a comprehensive basis and the limitations of 
cost and manpower resources brought to the forefront the 
possibilities of economic surveys on a sampling basis and the 
setting up of sampling organisations. The most important of 
such organisations is the National Sample Survey (NSS) set up 
in 1950 in the Ministry of Finance for collecting comprehensive 
information on all aspects of the national economy on a con- 
tinuing basis, as required by the National Income Com- 
mittee, Planning Commission and other Ministries of the Gov- 
ernment of India, The Directorate of National Sample Survey 
was transferred to the Cabinet Secretariat in 1957. 

The NSS Directorate has been conducting multipurpose 
socio-economic sample surveys in the form of rounds. In July 
1969 it has entered in its 24th round. Up to the 13th round 
the field enquiries were of varying period ranging from 3 to 8 
months. From 14th round onwards, the survey period has 
been made of 1 .; months duration. Each round of the NSS 
now coincides with the agricultural year. The programme for 
each round is decided by the Department of Statistics in colla- 
boration with the concerned ministries and state governments. 
The responsibility for technical guidance and tabulation of data 
rests with the Indian Statistical Institute. 

A few other sampling organisations were also set up on 
ad-hoc basis from time to time, e.g. the .All-India Agricultural 
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Labour Enquiry by the Ministry of Labour, the Rural Credit 
Survey of the Reserve Bank of India. 

6. Central Statistical Organisation : The Central Sta- 
tistical Organisation (CSO) was set up in the Cabinet Secretariat 
in 1951 with coordinating and advisory functions, c.g. coordina- 
tion of statistical activities at the Centre and the States, advisory 
^vork relating to statistical matters, providing national statistical 
data to the United Nations and other international organisations 
like the Food and Agricultural Organisation, International 
Labour OfBce, World Health Organisation etc., bringingout 
regular publications, and a graphical presentation of economic 
and social statistics. In recent years, the functions of the CSO 
have tended to expand by the transfer of the National Income 
Unit from the Ministry of Finance to the CSO in 1954, transfer 
of the Directorate of Industrial Statistics in 1957 which at pre- 
sent functions as the Industrial Statistics Wing of the CSO, 
setting up of a separate unit to look after statistical work rela- 
ting lo planning in collaboration with tbe Planning Commission, 
expansion of training facilities for statistical personnel ; com- 
pilation and publication of the consumer price index numbers 
for non-manuai employees etc. 

With the formation of Department of Statistics In the 
Cabinet Secretariat in April 1961. the CSO has been functioning 
as a part of this Department. Besides the Industrial Statistics 
Wing at Calcutta, the CSO has the following Divisions at its 
hcadquartens in Delhi ; 

(a) Industry and Trade Division, including Small Indus- 
tries Unit, 

(hj Manpower Research Division, 

(c) Methodology Division. 

(cl) National Income Division, 

(e) National Sample Survey Division, 

' (/) Planning and Stale Statistics Division. 

(g) Population Division, 

(A) Prices and Cost of Living Statistics Division, 

(0 Statistical Intelligence Division, and 
(y) Training Division. 

Besides the main statistical organisation described above, 
the various ministries and departments also have statistical set 
These arc : The Statistical Section of the Textile Com- 
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missioncr ; the Statistical Branch, OfTicc of the Iron and Steel 
Controller; the Statistical Division, OfTicc of the Chief Control- 
ler of Imports and Exports ; Statistical Section, Ministry of 
Education ; Statistical Section, University Grants Commission; 
Statistics and Intelligence Branch, Central Excise ; Statistical 
Branch, Directorate of Inspection (RS&P) ; Statistical Section, 
Directorate of Sugar and Vanaspati ; Statistical Section, Direc- 
torate of Marketing and Inspection, Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture ; Administrative Intelligence Section, Department 
of Community Development ; Statistical Bureau, Directorate 
General of Health Services; Statistical Division, OfTicc of the 
Chief Inspector of Mines ; Statistical Unit of the Programme 
Evaluation Organisation, Planning Commission ; Statistical 
Directorate, Railway Board; Statistical Division, Central Water 
and Power Commission ; Statistical Section, Roads Wing ; 
Statistics Section, Director General of Posts and Telegraph ; 
Statistical Unit, National Buildings Organisation. These divi- 
sions and sections arc mainly engaged in the collection, com- 
pilation and publication of statistics which emerge as a by 
product of administration or which arc required for planning 
purposes. Some of these organisations arc engaged in conduct- 
ing sampling enquiries of specialised nature and conducting 
research in their rc.spcclivc fields. There are many other statis- 
tical sections and units in other departments and offices of the 
Central Ministries which have not been mentioned above. These 
arc small units but have broadly the same functions as the 
above units. They have emerged mainly during the fifties as a 
result of planning. 

Statistical Organisation in the States 

Statistical organisations in the States are of more recent 
origin than their counterparts at the Centre, although some of 
the stati-stical sections in the Departments of Labour or Agri- 
culture were set up in the 1930’s. As former British Indian 
Provinces, they were collecting certain statistics for the Centre 
on what were called ‘standardised imperial tables’ on subjects 
like agriculture, education, labour, vital statistics, excise duty, etc. 

Stale Statistical Bureaus : Since the war years, and parti- 
cularly in the wake of the recommendations of the Gregory 
Committee of 1945, State Statisticial Bureaus have been 
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set up in most of the States either as independent statistical 
organisations or as part of the combined economic and statist!* 
cal set up. The Conference of Central and State Statisticians 
which was held annually from 1951 to 1960 with the purpose 
of coordinating the activities of the Statistical Bureaus, expan- 
sion of their programmes and for discussions on planning and 
other statistics etc. gave a further fillip to the setting up and 
strengthening of these organisations. Froml96IthisConfer- 
rence of Central and State Statisticians came to be known as 
the Central Technical Advisory Council on Statistics. Under 
a programme of Central financial assistance under the Five Year 
Plans, the functions and the activities of all Statistical Bureaus 
have also grown during recent years. Even in Union Territories 
small statistical units for catering to the requirements of plan- 
ning statistics have been set up. Since 1964 all the States and 
Union Territories are having either a Directorate of Economics 
and Statistics or a Department of Statistics for looking after all 
types of statistical work. 

The State Statistical Bureaus arc generally entrusted with 
the task of (i) coordinating of statistics collected by different 
departments, (ii) publication of an annual Statistical Abstract 
and monthly/quarterly bulletin assembling all essential serial 
statistics of the State/Union Territory, (iii) liaison between the 
various statistical departments in the State and the CSO and 
other organisation at the Center, (iv) organising special enquiries 
and surveys, (v) compilation of economic indicators and state 
income estimates, and (vi) statistical work relating to planning. 
There are, however, considerable difTcrcnccs beluccn the diffe- 
rent State Statistical Bureaus in the areas of their responsibility 
for collection of statistics. Thus, while in some States, statistics 
are almost centralised in the Bureau, in most other States the 
colleclion'of agriculture, labour and vital statistics generally fall 
outside the scope of work of the State Statistical Bureaus. 

said., the NaJLiaaai Sample Survey 
has been conducting multipurpose socio-economic enquiries in 
the form of rounds. From the eighth round onwards the 
States also started collaborating in these socio-economic en- 
quiries. Now practically all the State Statistical Bureaus with 
«hc exception of Nagaland and West Bengal arc participating 
‘he N.S.S. programme on a full matching basis. This has 
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enlarged the scope of the works of the State Statistical Bureaus 
considerably. Most of the States are now having mechanical 
tabulation units for processing N.S.S. data. Some of the 
Bureaus are conducting socio-economic enquiries on subjects not 
covered in the N.S.S. on their own to meet their specific require- 
ments. Recently the Bureaus have been conducting annual sample 
census on population, births and deaths at the instance of the 
Registrar General, India. Recently the State Statistical Bureaus 
have been assigned the work of computing state income. 

In order to broad base Indian economic development 
and to enable the country to plan from below, i.e. with dis- 
tricts/development blocks as a unit, need for regular and timely 
availability of comprehensive statistical data at the district and 
development block levels was keenly felt. It was found that 
the relevant statistics were lacking mostly at these levels. To 
meet this need District Statistical O/Iices have been set up in 
most of the districts all over the country during the Second and 
Third Five Year Plans. For planning activities at the block 
level, statistical assistants (in certain states known as Progress 
Assistants, Statistical Officer, (extension) etc. have been appoint- 
ed in the development blocks. 

Statistical Units in State Departments : Besides the 
Statistical Bureaus in the States, there is a net work of nuclcous 
statistical units attached to dilTcrcnt State Departments which 
collect, compile, collate and publish the statistics required for 
the operational needs of those departments in the States or at 
the instance of their counter-parts at the Centre. 

Indian Statistical Institute 

An account of the statistical organisation in India would 
not be complete without reference to the Indian Statistical 
Institute, Calcutta even though it is a non-oflicial organisation. 
It was established in 1932 and has developed itself in three 
different ways viz. as a learned society, as a centre of research 
and training and as an agency for conducting large-scale statis- 
tical projects. A special feature of the work of the Institute is 
the close integration of research, training and the application 
of statistical methods to a wide range of problems such as the 
survey of agricultural crops, study of rainfall, floods, and social 
and economic inquiries. Since 1938 the Institute has been 
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holding cxaminalion for the award of certificates and diplomas 
of proficiency in statistics. In accordance with a decision of 
the Government of India in 1952 (he Institute is now function- 
ing as a focal centre for professional training and research and 
as a national statistical and computational laboratory in India. 
In recognition of its work the Indian Parliament through the 
enactment of the Indian Statistical Institute Act, 1959, declared 
it as an institution of national importance and empottcred it to 
confer degrees in statistics. Accordingly, the Institute has 
since 1960 started courses of study for the degree of Bachelor of 
Statistics (B.Sfat )and Mastcrof StatistIcsfM.Stat.). As a centre 
for professional training in statistics, the Institute has expanded 
and re-organUed its training activities in recent years, in order to 
meet the growing demand for trained statisticians. Among the 
training courses organised by the Institute, mention may be made 
of six to nine months officers* training course in statistics in 
collaboration with the C.S.O. and technical training for com- 
putflfs field investigators and operators of machine tabulation. 

The Indian Statistical Institute (jointly vsiih the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute and the UNESCO) also conducts 
the International Statistical Education Centre at Calcutta. This 
is a nine-months training programme for students from Asian 
couiitties. TIic Centre has so far conducted 18 training courses 
during the course of 15 years. 

The Indian Statistical Institute, since the setting up of the 
National Sample Survey Organisation, is incharge of all its 
technical work. This includes design of the suncy, preparation 
of the schedules, tabulation of data and report writing. The 
Institute has got practically (he largest mechanical tabulation 
system in India for this and other related work of the Institute. 
The Institute has also established branches in different parts of 
India and has an organ of its own "The SanUiya". 
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economic and social data pertaining, at a specified time or 

times, to all persons in a country or delimited territory”. 

It would be seen from the above definition that the census 
operations are not restricted to the collection of statistics alone 
but involve all types of compilation and even publication of the 
results. Moreover, it is not restricted to the publication of total 
count of the population alone but relates to the publication of the 
data in all their varied form which may include the classification of 
all persons in the country by sex and age, marital status, rural/ 
urban residence, educational standard, and economic activity, 
etc. All these data are collected at the lime of the census. 

According to the same U.N. document, the essential 
features of an official nations census are : 

1. Sponsorship : Censuses are undertakiDgs requiring a 
vast organisation and involving considerable expenditure. For 
a proper census, an extensive administrative machinery has to 
be moblized for a short period of time and necessary legislation 
is required to give it legal authority. For carrying out the vast 
operations, the national govemmeots enlist the cooperation of 
provincial and local govemmeots each of which receives some 
responsibility for the carrying out of the census. 

2. Defined territory : Population figures have no mean- 
ing unless they refer to a precisely defined territory The 
tenitory covered, along with any changes in its area in succes- 
sive censuses, should be clearly and explicitly stated. 

3. Universality ; The enumeration should include every 
member of the defined territory to which the census relates 
without omission or duplication. In doing so, it is necessary to 
specify whether it includes persons of the nationality of the 
country who arc at sea or stationed in other countries in the 
foreign missions or otherwise. 

4. Simultaneity : The total population enumerated 
should refer to one well-defined point of time. As a general 
rule, a day and time (moment) is fixed to which the total count 
of the population relates. This moment is often fixed at mid- 
night. But in the case of Indian Census, it is the sun-rise. 

At this point it would be appropriate to make differentia- 
tion between the de facto and the de/wre concepts of population. 
Under the de facto concept, persons are counted at the place at 
' ■ ' they were at the time of the census, and in this case the 
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time reference is usually extended to the entire night of the 
census so that persons are counted at the place where they spent 
most of the night, Under the de jure concept, persons are 
counted at their normal place of residence and the census opera- 
tions are usually extended over a number of days even though 
the data relate to a particular point of time. 

Although it may appear simple in theory to say that the 
census is taken on a certain day, and that the particulars rela- 
ting to the persons enumerated refer to a certain hour of that 
day, yet in practice this ideal cannot be completely achieved. It 
can, however, be more nearly approached if the choice of date 
of enumeration is so made that the displacement and movement 
of population is at a minimum, 

5. Individual units : Census data must be collected 
separately for each individual enumerated so that detailed 
classifications may be provided in all the required combinations. 

6. Compilation and publication : The compilation and 
publication of data by geographic areas and by basic demogra- 
phic characteristics is an integral part of a census as men- 
tioned earlier. 

History of the Indian Census 

The tradition of taking periodic and scientifically designed 
censuses extends back for more than 150 years in many modern 
countries. The first census in Sweden was taken in 1749 and 
the first census in the USA was taken in 17S0. Since then the 
tradition of census taking has continued to grow in scope and 
coverage and more and more countries have realized the impor- 
tance of the census of population, so much so, that in the 
decade from 1955 to 1964, at least 150 countries or areas took 
population census collecting individual data on nearly 2179 
million people out of an estimated world total of 3215 million 
people, thus having a coverage of 67.8 per cent. In this respect 
the Indian Census' is comparatively new. The first census of 
India with the modern concept was taken in 1872, although 
population censuses were conducted for individual areas prior 
to that date also, for example, census of population for the 
province of Agra was conducted for the first time in 1826 on the 
basis of a complete enumeration of the villages and a partial 
count of the houses. After 1872 the next census was taken in 
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1881 and since Ihen, a census has been conducted in India after 
every ten years, the census of 1961 being the tenth in the scries. 

The Indian census before 1951 nas a de facto or ssuchro* 
nous one. Censos enumeration throughout the country was 
taken on a particular night except for snowbound and inacce- 
sible areas where the census was taken at different periods. 
Elaborate arrangements had, therefore, to be made for enumera- 
tion of travellers by train, road, etc. This usually involved 
stopping all movements of the population for at least a few 
hours. The census had therefore to be taken on a day when 
the movement of the population would be minimum in the 
country. Since this was dilhculi to have on a fixed date every 
decade, the reference dale naturally varied from Census to 
census t.e. February or March upto the census of 1931. Since 
1941, the reference date has been fixed as the sun-rise of 1st 
March. The following fable gives the reference dates of the 
Indian censuses : 


year 

Reference date 

1872 

21 February 

1881 

17 February 

1891 

26 February 

1901 

1 March 

1911 

10 March 

1921 

18 March 

1931 

26 February* 

1941 

1 March 

I9SI 

1 March 

1961 

1 March 


After the 1931 Census simultaneous enumeration of the 
whole population was given up and the enumeration was spread 
over a period of lime (about three weeks). 

Data collected in the various ecosusrs 

In this section, an attempt is made to give in some detail 
the t>pc of information collected in different censuses starting 
from the first one till the 1961 Census about the people of 

the country. It will be interesting tocomparc how the census 
questionnaire has developed over the period of practically one 
The chart shows the actual questions asked in the 
last ten censuses. 
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It can easily be seen from this chart that name for identi- 
fication purposes, sex, age, religion literacy, and birth place 
have found a place in the questionnaire of all the ten Censuses. 

In the matter of recording age there were some differe- 
nces. In 1872, age on next birth day was recorded. From 1881 
to 1921 and also in 1951 and 1961, age completed on the last 
birthday was recorded. In the 1931 census, the nearest age in 
years was recorded. In 1941, the age was recorded in years 
and months. 

In the case of literacy, the definition of literacy has always 
been “ability to read and write”. In practically all the censuses 
additional information on literacy was sought to be collected. 
In the 1872 Census, information was sought on youths upto age 
20 years attending school, college or under private tuition. 
In 1881, a distinction was sought to be made not only between 
persons who were literate or illiterate but also between persons 
under instruction and not under instruction separately among 
literates. In 1891, the literacy question included learning or 
under instruction and there was an additional question on lan- 
guage in which literate. In Censuses 1901 to 1941, information 
was also collected on literacy in English. In the 1941 and 1951 
Censuses, information was also collected on partial literacy i.e. 
ability only to read and on standard of education. Informa- 
tion on partial literacy was not collected in the 1961 Census 
but information on highest standard of education attained was 
recorded. 

Right from the Census of 1872 till the 1941 Census, there 
was a question on caste, tribe or race which was recorded as 
returned by the person enumerated. At the 1951 Census, 
the return of caste was restricted only to Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. Anglo-Indians were also separately recorded. 
In addition to these, individual castes and tribes treated as 
backward classes by each State Government were recorded for 
the respective States. At the 1961 Census, the name of the 
Caste or Tribe in the case of only Scheduled Castes and Schedu- 
led Tribes was recorded. 

After the Census of 1872, Nationality as a separate ques- 
tion figured only in 1951 and 1961 Censuses. 

Infirmity as a question figured from 1872 to 1931. This 
q ueslion was given up in 1941. 
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^fother Tongue : A question on mother tongue was ask- 
ed from 1881 though the nomenclature of the question varied 
from census to census. In the Censuses of 1881, 1941 , 1951 
and 1961, the question was ‘mother tongue*. In 1891, the 
question was ‘parent tongue*. In 1901, the question was ‘lan- 
guage ordinarily used*. In 1911, the question was ‘languaee 
ordinarily spoken in the household*. In 1921 and 1931 the 
question was ‘language*. In 1881 and 1891, mother tongue 
was deQned as the language spoken by the person’s parents. 
In the Censuses of 1901 to 1931, the language returned as or- 
dinarily used in one’s own home was recorded. In 1941 and 
1951 mother tongue was dehned as language first spoken from 
the cradle. In the 1961 Census, mother tongue is defined as 
language spoken in childhood by the person’s mother lo the 
person or mainly spoken in the household. 

From the 1931 Census, besides mother tongue, there was 
a record of any language or languages which a person knew or 
commonly used, in the 1931 Census, alllanguages, including 
any foreign language (hat a person knew, were recorded but in 
the 1941 Census it was confined only to Indian languages. In 
the 1951 Census, this restricted only to one Indian language 
commonly spoken by a person in addition to his mother tongue. 
In the 1961 Census, two languages were' recorded, whether 
Indian or foreign, which a person could speak and understand 
best and could use with facility in communicating with others. 

Classification by Occupation ; As regards economic ques- 
tions, there was only one question which related to occupation 
in the 1872, 1881 and 1891 censuses. In 1872 and I 8 SI, the 
number of actual workers were recorded and were classified 
according to occupation. In the 1891 Census, the concept was 
changed by introducing the words ‘means of subsistence*. 
Occupation was recorded in the case of every individual, male 
and female, while in the case of workers their actual occupa- 
tion was recorded ; in the case of dependents, the occupation 
of the person on whom they were dependent was recorded. In 
the 1901 and 1921 Censuses (here were three questions on occu- 
pation ; two questions were on the principal and subsidiary’ 
occupation of actual workers and the third question was for re- 
cording in the case of dependents the occupation of the persons 
on \\hom they were dependents. Here also the same term, viz , 
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occupation or means of subsistence, was used as in the case of 
the 1891 Census. ' In all these censuses the term ‘actual worker’ 
also included persons who were in receipt of income without 
doing work such as rentiers etc. 

In the 1931 Census, instead of the actual workers, the 
term ‘earner’ was used. The population was classified into 
earners and dependents. Among the dependents, a distinction 
was made between ‘working dependents’ who though dependent 
nevertheless worked and had on occupation, and other depen- 
dents who did not do any work and had no occupation. The 
principal occupation was recorded in the case of an earner as 
well as a dependent. It was the actual occupation in the case 
of the earner and the occupation of the person on whom he 
was dependent in the case of a dependent. In the column re- 
lating to subsidiary occupation, any occupation other than the 
principal occupation of an earner as well as the actual occupa- 
tion of the working dependent was recorded. There was also a 
question on industry in the 1931 Census. 

Means of livelihood ; In the 1941 Census there were eight 
economic questions. At the out-set the population was divided 
into three categories, viz., wholly dependent, partly dependent, 
and independent. The concept of occupation or means of sub- 
sistence was adopted but the term ‘occupation’ was dropped 
and only ‘means of livelihood’ was used. In the case of persons 
who were wholly or partly dependent, the means of livelihood 
of the person on whom they were dependent was recorded. In 
the case of persons who were not dependent wholly or partly, 
their own means of livelihood was recorded. In addition to 
recording these primary economic data there were questions on 
paid assistants employed, unemployment, search for employ- 
ment, seasonal employment and industry. 

In the 1951 Census, the concepts adopted were the same 
as in the 1941 Census, the terms used being self-supporting, 
earning dependent, and non-earning dependent corresponding 
to the independent, partly dependent and wholly dependent of 
the 1941 Census. In the case of self-supporting persons their 
means of livelihood was recorded. Provision was made for the 
, recording of a principal and a secondary means of livelihood. 
In the case of earning dependents, the means of livelihood of the 
person on whom they were dependent was recorded under 
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principal means of livelihood and their own means of livelihood 
under secondary means of livelihood. In the case of non- 
earning dependents, the means of livelihood of the person on 
whom they, were dependent was recorded under principal means 
of livelihood. 

In the 1961 Census there were five economic questions. 
A worker was recorded as working as cultivator, or as agricul- 
tural labourer, or at household industry or doing any other 
work according to the work he was doing. If he was working 
at more than one of the above categories, be was so recorded. 
In the case of a person working at household industry, the 
nature of his work, the nature of the household industry and 
whether he was an employee was also recorded. In the case of 
a person who svas doing work other than as cultivator, as agri- 
cultural labourer or at household industry, the nature of his work, 
the nature of industry, profession, trade or service in which he 
was working was recorded. In addition, U was recorded whether 
he svas an employer, employee, single worker or family worker. 
The name of the establishment in which be was working was 
also recorded. In the case of (hose who were not working, 
their activity was recorded under different categories. 

Improvement in (be Census Schedules or Questionnaires 

From the chart comparing the census schedules and 
questionnaires given in the previous section it would be seen 
that the census schedule or the questionnaire underwent some 
change or the other from one census to another. These changes 
were caused by the requirements of the State for various admini- 
strative and planning purposes. They also depended to a great 
extent on individual Census Commissioners entrusted with the 
task. Another factor which entered into deciding the various 
changes was the extent of usability of (he tabulated data. 
Although continuity for the sake of comparison is one important 
factor and to some extent it was retained but for a greater 
extent it was sacrificed in favour of other improvements. 

Planning of a Census 

In the preceding sections we discussed the definition 
and essentia] features of a census, the historical background 
*’ ' the census questionnaires or schedules used in the 
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Indian Censuses since their inception, We now see as to what 
goes into the planning of the full-fledged census operations and 
shall consider it with reference to the 1961 Census of India. 
Regarding the elements of a census plan, the U.N. document, 
Principles and Recommendations for National Population Cen- 
suses, states: 

“The careful planning of a census is of prime importance 
both for statistically advanced countries and for those 
with less statistical experience. A small oversight in 
planning may lead to serious defects and inefficiencies. 
All censuses cannot follow a fixed and uniform pattern, 
but the following list containing the most common major 
elements of a census plan is an illustration of the points 
to be considered in planning a census. 

A. Legal basis for a census; 

1. Scope of the census programme; 

2. Determination of office responsible for census; 

3. Cooperation among government agencies at various 
levels; 

4. Other legal provisions for the census. 

B. Financial and personnel estimates : 

1. Preliminary estimates of census expenses; 

2. Final budget estimates for the period of the Census; 

3. Final personnel estimates for census operations. 

C. Objectives and calendar of operations: 

1. Determination of objectives and general programme 
of the Census; 

2. Preliminary detailed calendar of required operations. 

D. Census organisation and administration: 

1. Organisation and operation of central office; 

2. Organisation and operation of field offices. 

E. Preparatory field work: 

1. Determination of territorial division; 

2. Preparation of maps for enumeration areas; 

3. Preliminary listing of dwellings and household. 

F. Preparation of questionnaires : 

1. Determination of content of questionnaire (considering 
views of other ministries and of non-governmental 
users); 

2. Determination of the final form of the questionnaire 
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after necesrary testing; 

Preparation of deBnitions and instructions for the 
enumeration; 

Printing of questionnaires and instructions. 

Content of tabulation programme: 

Minimum tabulation programme; 

Additional desirable tabulations. 

Plan of enumeration: 


Determination of baste procedures and control of Ibe 
enumeration; 

Determination of the plan for the control of the 
quality of the data collected; 

Estimation of population for the distribution of 
questionnaires — load of work, and number of 
enumerators required. 

Flan of sampling application; 

Scope of the sampling application plan; 
Determination of details concemlflS sampling opera- 
tions. 

Plans for data processing: ' \<cv U 

Determination of processing methods (including deci- 
sions regarding type of machines nod card design if 
macbanical equipment is to be used; 

Organisation and administration of the data processing 
work; 

Consideration of work loads for personnel and 


equipment; 

Preparation of processing form, e.g. tally sheets, 
punched cards, etc); 

Preparation of materials on processing e g. injtructions 
for the preliminary hand tally and for coding, editing, 
verification, punching, tabulation etc. 

Training of personnel. 

Plans for publication: 

Plans for the census publication; 

Preparation of table forms; 

Graphic presentation and text; 

Printing facilities. 

Census tests: 

Test plan; 
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2. Census test — enumeration and (where applicable) 
tabulation; 

3. Analysis of the results of the census test. 

M. Publicity: 

1. Design of publicity programme for census; 

2. Implementation of publicity programme. 

N. Recruitment and training of staff for enumeration: 

1. Selection of field supervisors and enumerators; 

2. Training programme for field personnel. 

O. Survey of areas by enumerating staff. 

P. Distribution of enumeration materials to operating 
oflSces. 

Q. Receiving and checking of questionnaires: 

1. Receipt and examination of the questionnaires; 

2. Verification of the completeness of coverage. 

R. Enumeration: 

1. Supervision of the enumeration; 

2, Collection of census data. 

S. Post enumeration checks and studies of census 
accuracy and validity. 

T. Compilation and tabulation (manual or mechanical), 

U. Publication: 

1. Publication of preliminary results; 

2. Publication of final results; 

3. Publication of administrative reports. 

V. Studies and research: 

1. Preparation of special surveys and analytical studies; 

2. Preparation of files on census experience and methods 
for future use.” 

The 1961 Census 

An elaborate census act (The Census Act 1948) exists in 
the statute books of the Indian Union empowering the Central 
Government to take census in India or any part thereof when- 
ever necessary or desirable. The Act, among other things, 
provides for the appointment of Census staff, calling for public 
assistance for taking the Census, confidentiality of individual 
records and penalties for breach of provisions of the Act. 

In India, the responsibility of conducting the populatio 
census rests with the Ministry of Home Affairs of the Union 
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Government as it is one of the major administrative activities 
of the country requiring the requisitioning of the officers and 
other ranks all over the country for a short period. The Regis« 

trar General and ex-officio Census Commissioner for the 1961 

Census was appointed in July 1958. The Superintendent of 
Census Operations in all the States and Union Territories were 
appointed in April 1959. The officers at the district and lower 
levels were appointed subsequently. 

The census operations for the 1961 Census started with 
the Confcrenceofrepresentativesofthc variousCtntral Minis- 
tries, State Governments and non-governmental users soon after 
the appointment of the Census Commissioner. Considering 
the fact (hat the timing of the 1961 Census was to coincide with 
the completion of the Second Five Year Plan and keeping the 
requirements of the users in mind, the first draft of the 1961 
Census schedule was prepared and first pre-test was made dur- 
ing Februarj’-March 1959 with the help of the Directors of 
Statistical Organisations in the States. Based on the experience 
of the first pre-test certain modifications were made and a 
second draft was prepared which was again put to trial in the 
field with the help of the Superintendents of Census Operations 
and the normal administrative staff in the various States. After 
these two pre-lcsts the 1961 Census schedules were finalised 
at a meeting of the Superintendents of Census Operations in 
Sepfember-October 1959. This Conference prepared the detailed 
definitions and instructions also for the enumeration of the 
population. 

The Superintendents of Census Operations in the States 
drew a calendar of operations of the Census which was strictly 
adhered to in order that the Census could be successfully 
completed. 

The draft tabulation programme for the 1961 Census was 
prepared in 1959 and was given wide circulation for comments 
aittong the users cf Census dalQ, Sa tbs Sight of ibs comments 
received the tabulation programme was decided in late I960. 
The table headings and the sires of the various tables were 
discussed further table by table at the Third Conference of 
Soperintendeots of Census Operations held in February 1962. ^ 

The Plans for census enumeration were finalised well in 
advance. As mentioned above, the calendar of operations 
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prepared by the Superintendent of Census Operations laid down 
every detail in this respect. It laid down the date of appoint- 
ment of the enumerators, their number being determined on the 
basis of the work-load for each enumerator which, in turn, 
was determined on the basis of the two pre-tests of the Census 
questionnaire. For every four or five enumerators there was a 
gazetted officer to control the quality of the Census known as 
Census Charge Officer (usually Tehsildars or Talukdars). Each 
enumerator who visited the households within his demarcated 
jurisdiction during the period of enumeration and recorded the 
answers in the schedules enumerated on an average 750 persons 
in rural areas and 600 persons in urban areas. There were 
about a million persons of all categories engaged in the 
field operations of the 1961 Census. 

Sampling has not been used in the enumeration of popula- 
tion at any stage. However, certain data have been tabulated 
on sample basis for which definite procedure has been laid down. 

Though great advances have been achieved in many 
advanced countries in the matter of data processing with the 
help of the electronic computers resulting in high speeds and 
accuracy, the Indian Census has remained traditional in this 
respect. Hand tabulation has been done in the 1961 Census 
except for a small part which has been processed on mechanical 
equipment. Soon after the completion of the field enumera- 
tion, the Census individual slips and schedules were despatched 
to 78 or so tabulation offices spread over the whole country 
which were established for this purpose. 

The ‘Sorting and Compilation instructions' for processing 
of the data were decided w'ell in advance. Sorting and Com- 
pilation Instructions laid down the tally sheets and other proces- 
sing forms. 

Training of the census staff is an essential feature of the 
Census. The Superintendents of Census Operations of various 
States trained thoroughly their Deputies and Assistants and the 
District Census Officers. The District Census Officers trained 
the Charge Officers and the Circle Supervisors in the main out- 
line of the Census Operations. The intensive training classes 
of the enumeration staff were organised by the District Census 
Officers in collaboration with Taluk Officers, Tehsil Officers, 
Circle Officers and so on. The Superintendent himself during 
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his tour conducted as many tiaioiBg classes as possible. 

There were two courses of training. The first one was 
for house numbering and house Itstiog, which w'as done in the 
early part of 1960. This consisted of oral instructions and 
practical demonstrations. The second course of instructions to 
the enumeration staff commenced from October 1960 and con- 
tinued upto the beginning of the enumeration. A mock Train- 
ing Sample Census (or rehearsaO n’as conducted during Novem- 
ber 1960 in all the States to give the actual field experience to 
the enumerators. 

The 1961 Census laid down an elaborate programme of 
publication of Census results. Besides a general report for all- 
India and for each State and Union Territory, written by the 
respective Superintendents of Census Operations which gives the 
main results and the view of (he Cfcnsus Officers, detailed results 
have been published in numerous volumes and parts. The 
results of all-India and each State form separate volumes in the 
series of 1961 Census publications. The publications for each 
State have been brought out in several parts. Besides these 
a separate volume has been published for each district in the 
form ot District Census Hani^ook. a feature which was intro* 
duced for the first time in 1951. In addition to these publica- 
tions, a number of census monographs on special studies based 
on the census data have been released at the all-India level. 

In order to give wide publicity to census enumeration i e. 
to explain the importance and objectives of the Census to the 
public and to have best public cooperation in the biggest ven- 
ture in the country, effective steps were taken from the very 
beginning. The following three pamphlets were printed and 
widely circulated. 

1. What is a Census and why wc should have one. 

2. How a Census is taken. 

3. Growing Importance of Population Censuses. 

The following publicity media were also used for the 
purpose : 

1. Talks and discussions on the radio. 

2. Special articles and discussions contributed by various 
persons to local news-papers. 

3. Posters. 

4. Special advertisements- 
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5. Feature films and slides. 

6. Special publicity material through National Extension 
Service block development staff. • 

7. Use of special postal stamp cancellation seals carrying 
the message of the census. 

8. Radio plays for rural broadcasts and other similar media. 

The publicity campaign was intensified as the enumeration 

period approached nearer. 

To evaluate the completeness and accuracy of the Census, 
a sample verification of the count was carried out after the 1951 
census. The sampling fraction was roughly 1 in 1000 and the 
verification showed a net under-count of 1.1%. In order to 
have a post enumeration check of the 1961 Census, plans were 
finalised in advance and a post enumeration census was condu- 
cted on a sample basis with the sample fraction of 1 in 1000 in 
the third week of March 1961. This was done to avoid any 
bias which might have been introduced due to a large interval 
between the actual census count and the verification count. The 
post enumeration check of the 1961 Census indicated a net 
under count of 0.7%. 

The innovations and shortcomings in the 1961 Census 

The 1961 Census of population was, in a way, much 
different from the earlier censuses. Against only one census 
questionnaire in all the earlier censuses, there were three 
schedules, viz., houselist, household schedule and the 
individual slip. In the earlier censuses, the total number 
of occupied residential houses were counted in the manner 
prescribed by each Superintendent of Census Operations in his 
State as he thought best. In the 1961 Census, the Regis-, 
trar General and the Census Commissioner for India thought it 
appropriate to prescribe a uniform proforma for houselisting. 
The houselisting operations were carried out at different periods 
in different States between April and October 1960 and synch- 
ronised with the house numbering operations which were re- 
quired to indicate the location code for the main census opera- 
tions. Besides recording the number of census houses in the 
‘Houselist’ schedule, information was recorded on purpose for 
which census house was used, e.'g., dwelling, shop, shop-cum- 
dwelling, business, factory, workshop, school or other institu- 
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tion, jail, hostel, hotel or lying vacant etc., the predominant 
material ofthe roof and the wall, the number of households 
living m a Census house together with the number of male 
and female members and the number of rooms in census 
household. The tenure status of the household Jiving in the 
Census house, whether own or rented was also recorded. In 
case a census house was used as an establishment, workshop 
or factory, details were recorded regarding the name of the csta* 
blishraent or proprietor, name of product(s), repair or servic 
ing undertaken average number of persons employed daily last 
week and the kind of fuel or power used were also recorded. 
This was done in order to give a defaited frame of industrial 
establishments for the first time for the country as a whole. 
The information based on the houselisi has been published 
under the Housing <6 Establishment Report and Tables — Part 
IV of the publication programme. 

The introduction of a household schedule was another 
innovation of the 1961 Census. This schedule has two parts— 
Part I relates to agricultural holding of the household and to 
the household industry carried out by the household, if any, 
and part II is meant for ‘Census population record’ which gives 
name, sex, relation to head, age, marital status, and description 
of work in the case of worker and was to be compiled from the 
individual slips relating to the members of the household. The 
basic purpose of having the Census population record was to 
serve as a national register of citizens if bound in volumes and 
available for use as a frame of all households, but this could not 
be achieved since no attempt was made by the Census organisa- 
tion at the Centre or in the States to keep these records properly 
and make them available for research purposes. 

The definition of an urban area was not uniform in the 
various Slates in the earlier censuses. Although, according to 
the definition of urban areas, a place was treated as urban if the 
population was more than 5,000 yet quite a number of smaller 
places were considered as urban if they had some definite urban 
characteristics. On the other hand, many places with popula- 
tion more than 5.000, which were in the form of large sized 
villages were treated os such- The decision whether to treat a 
place as urban or rural rested wilh the Superintendents of 
Census Operations and therefore the position differed from 
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Stflte to State. In the 1961 Census, a uniform definition of 
urban areas based on the following criteria was adopted : All 
corporations, municipalities and cantonment boards were 
treated as urban. In other cases a place was treated as urban 
only if it had a population of not less than 5,000, had a density 
of 1000 per square mile and had three-fourths of its population 
in hon-agricultural pursuits. In exceptional cases where a place 
has definite urban characteristics, e.g. a large tourist centre 
having all urban facilities, etc. the criteria were relaxed in con- 
sultation with the Census Commissioner for India. Though 
introduction of the above definition of urban areas resulted in 
non-comparability of the Census statistics of such areas in rela- 
tion to 1951 and earlier censuses, it has placed the concept on 
a sound footing for the next census. 

The 1961 Census has differed from the earlier censuses 
(1931. to 1951) in respect of the economic characteristics of the 
population. While the earlier classification was based on the 
concept of earner or self-supporting persons, earning dependent 
and non-earning dependent, in the 1961 census the concept of 
worker was used. This concept is based on the time spent 
during a specified period on activities meant for pay or profit 
and does not include those persons who earn their livelihood 
from pension, rent, etc. However, this definition of worker is 
neither based on usual status approach nor on labour force 
approach. In the case of seasonal industries, the definition of 
worker was very loose and its result was that the number of 
female workers in seasonal industries shot up considerably in 
1961. Also, this change in concept has also resulted in non-com- 
parability of the 1961 Census data with earlier censuses to such 
an extent that the Government of India has not found it possi- 
ble to have a comparability of the 1951 and 1961 census econo- 
mic classifications. 

Another feature in the 1961 Census has been to treat all 
workers at par whatever be their income from work instead of 
differentiating between self-supporting and earning dependents 
as in the 1951 Census, The persons who were not at work 
have been classified by type of activity, viz., full time students ; 
household duties ; dependents, infants, or disabled ; retired, 
rentier or having other independent means ; beggar, vagrants 
etc , inmates or institutions; persons seeking employment for the 
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first time, and unemployed but seeking work. This information 
Ims been given by the 1961 Census for the first lime and is con- 
sidered to be quite valuable. 

The actual enumeration in the 1961 census was spread 
over a period of ’25 daj’s i.e, from the lOlh February to 5th 
March 1961. During the 19 da>’s between February 10 (inclu- 
sive) and sunrise of 1st March, the Census enumerator visited 
all the households under bis charge for purposes of enumera- 
tion. A revisional round was made between the 1st and the 
5th March 1961 in which the enumerator made corrections for 
any birth or death which occurred between the time be visited a 
household and the sun-rise of 1st March. He also enumerated 
that person whom he found id a household as having not been 
enumerated at another place during the period February 10 to 
February 28, 1961. In the snow-bound and inaccessible areas 
of the country, the enumeration was extended over a longer 
period and was held prior to the main census. The Census of 
houseless persons in the rural areas and in small towns was 
undertaken on the night of 28cb February, 1961. In big cities 
and towns where there was reason to believe that they bad a 
large houseless population, the census of houseless persons was 
conducted over a period of more than one night. These cities 
were divided into well marked sectors and special enumerators 
were appointed for the purpose. 

It may be mentioned here that several of the 1961 Census 
inquiries made little direct contribution toward the population 
census whose primary aim is to provide information on personal 
and familial aspects of human life which are indicators of levels 
of living. Moreover, the 1961 Census, by including a sort of 
census on land holdings and a census of industrial establish- 
ments, became an omnibus census. 

The data on sire of land holdings collected in the 1961 
Censushave been found oflvnited use because of the dubious 
nature of these data. Many of Ibe Superintendents of Census 
Operations have indicated in their reports the type and amount 
of dilBcultics their enumerators faced in eliciting thh type of 
information. 

In the case of household industry the concept was not 
clear enough and therefore it led to the classification of certain 
non-household industrial establishments as belonging to the 
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household sector and vice-versa depending upon the interpreta- 
tion of the term by the enumerators in the field. The amount 
of gross and net errors of this type cannot be estimated because 
of lack of necessary information. 

Users of the Census Data 

The most important use to which the census population 
data are put is by the Election Commission for the allocation of 
seats in the House of the People to the different constituent 
States, for the division of each State into territorial constitu- 
encies and to the readjustment of such representation at the 
completion of each census. Social and cultural tables are used 
to fix the representation of members of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in the House of the People and the Legisla-. 
tive Assemblies of the States, and in the allotment of these seats 
to constituencies as laid down in the constitution. Thus the 
Census of India is used as a primary and important tool of 
democracy. 

With the start of the First Five Year Plan, India entered 
into an era of development planning and the Planning Commis- 
sion was established at the Centre to look after this work. For 
planning purposes census data in all its varied form have been 
used by authorities at various levels. For example, the popu- 
lation figures distributed by sex and age and with rural-urban 
break-up help in preparing population projections for future 
dates. They provide the base figures and also the rates of 
growth which have prevailed in earlier years. Census informa- 
tion, particularly on economic classification, is used in preparing 
the national income estimates at the all India and State levels. 

The District Census Handbooks which were published for 
each district for the first time at the 1951 Census give valuable 
information for each village or census tract, and sometime even 
for hamlet groups. The District Handbooks as soon as they 
were published became an invaluable reference not only to 
Central and State Governments but also to district administra- 
tors, departments engaged in planning and development work, 
legislators, political groups, and private trade and business. 
To private trade and business the Handbooks provided adequate 
material for market study and research in the form of informa- 
tion. about types of consumers and suppliers, centres of agri- 
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cultural production, likely nature of consumer propensities, 
distances to and from main markets and Centres, communica- 
tion by road and rail, mailing facitities. likely urban develop- 
ment, availability of skills and attitudes, location of various 
types of industry, avaitabitity of industrial raw materials, 
suitability of sites for locating processing industries. 

Another continuous use of the District Census Handbooks 
has been made by the Ministry of Community Development 
and its counter-parts in the States. The carving of the entire 
country into Community Devxlopmcnt Projects and National 
Extension Service Blocks was made possible solely by the 
publication of Census figures for every village. 

The National Sample Survey have used the data contained 
in the District Census Handbooks continuously to which they 
provided an excellent rural frame. 

Anticipating the needs of the Planning Commission in the 
matter of perspective as well as current planning, the census 
schedule for 1961 was modified to cover new ground. The 
informattOQ on housing, and the detailed industrial and econo- 
mic classification have been found to be of considerable help 
in improving the national income estimates. The industrial 
frame at the village/block level provided by the 1961 Census 
for the first time has helped in carrying out special surveys on 
cottage and household indastnes. The 1961 Census has thrown 
greater light on internal migration than any of the earlier 
censuses. 

Biases in the Census data 

Though the Census of India has a long tradition yet the data 
thrown out at different Censuses are not perfect in all respects. 
This is perhaps difficult to achieve in such vast operations 
where about a million persons drawn from different walks of 
life are put to work simultaneously for a short period. Thus 
ne ffed a ceftsfo amount of uude/’-enumerat/M in our Censuses, 
This is true of the censuses of other countries of the world, as 
w’ell. In the U.S.A. which had the first census in 1790, the under- 
enumeration in the 1 950 census was estimated to be of the order 
of 2.5% and it is felt in certain quarters that (he under-enumera- 
lion in the 1960 Census has been of the same order. The post 
umeration check of the 1951 Census in India gave net under- 
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enumeration of 1.1% and the post-enumeration check of the 
1961 Census has indicated a net under-enumeration of 0.7%. 
This has been considered as an excellent improvement over the 
previous Census but it has to be seen whether we had the real 
improvement in census taking or whether the method of measuring 
the under-count needs improvement. It may,however, be added 
that besides the under-count in all ages, children, especially in- 
fants, are more susceptible to under-count since they are quite 
often missed in the process of enumeration. 

The age data are the next thing which need special mention. 
There is a tendency of heaping the age at O or 5 years which 
prevails in some magnitude all over the world. Even the age 
data of the advanced countries of the world are not free from 
this tendency where literacy is almost cent per cent. In India 
the age-data as obtained in the census cannot be put to use 
without making adjustments. Techniques have been developed 
which help us in making the census age data useful. 
Such figures are known as smoothed age data. The 1961 
Census age data have been published in both forms — actual and 
smoothed. 

It may be mentioned that the errors and biases in the 
census data enter not only at the enumeration stage, but they 
creep in at the scrutiny and coding stage, sorting and compila- 
tion stage and tabulation stage also. Although great advances 
have been made in some countries to minimise these biases 
by making use of the electronic computers, but in India hand 
sorting was used even in the 1961 Census. It is difficult to say 
anything about the magnitude of such errors in gross and net 
terms as no estimates are made about them. However, care is 
taken at each stage to check and verify the results. 

Preparations for the 1971 Census 

The preparations for evolving the questionnaires, concepts 
and definitions, and procedures for the 1971 Census were taken 
in hand by the Office of the Registrar General, India (Ministry 
of Home Affairs) towards the beginning of 1967. A four-day 
Seminar on the preparation of the 1971 Census was held in New 
Delhi in May, 1967 in w'hich representatives of various Ministries 
of the Central Government, Quasi-government institutions, 
universities and private bodies, and individual experts participa- 
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ted for the above purpose. While discussing the scope and 
coverage for Ibe 1971 Census, the Seminar took the view that 
comparability with the 1961 Census be maintained to the extent 
it was possible and some of the most important new inrjuiries 
be added so that necessary data could be available at the 
national and state levels for planning purposes. 

The questionnaires evolved after this Seminar required 
collection of information on land holdings, housing stock, 
industrial establishments, fertility and family planning including 
fertility history of ever-married women, alongwiih the usual 
information on age, sex, marital status, working status, etc. 
The questionnaires were put to field trial in the last quarter of 
1967 in all the States in India. Soon after the pretest, the 
experience of collecting data was discussed in a Conference of 
the Superintendents of Census Operations in the Slates at New 
Delhi in January, 1968. 

The Office of the Registrar General, India convened a 
second Conference of the users of census data and the Superin- 
tendents of Census Operations in Octobei 1968 in order to 
revise the earlier drafts of the questionnaires in the light of the 
comments received by them from various organbations and 
individual research scholars and in the light of the experience 
of the first pretest. The discussions in this Conference led to 
substantial modifications of the earlier questionnaires, for 
example, the questions on land holdings were dropped, and the 
portion on fertility history and housing condition was con- 
siderably simplified. The new schedules have been named as: 
(n) Houselisting schedule 

with a special schedule for establishments, 

(b) Individual slip. 

(c) Household schedule. This has four parts, vir., 

(i) Population record, 

(li) Housing condition, 

(Hi) Fertility scbednlc, and 
(iV) Family planning schedule. 

The questionnaires ev'olvcd at this Conference were again 
tested in the field in the months of March-April, 1969 in all the 
States and a five day Conference was held in May, 1969 at New 
■ to consider the experience of this pretest for finalizing the 
Census questionnaires. 
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Introduction 

The field of labour statistics is one of the most extensive 
fields in officical statistics. According to the International Labour 
Oifice (ILO), statistics of labour cover the following items: — 

1. Major economic classifications 

(а) classification of industries 

(б) classification of occupations 
(c) classification by status 

2. Labour force, employment, unemployment and under- 
employment 

3. Wages, hours of work and labour income 

4. Consumer price indices 

5. Family living studies 

6. International comparison of real wages 

7. Social security 

8. Industrial injuries and occupational diseases 

9. Industrial disputes 

10. Collective agreements 

11. Migration^ 

These statistics are required to serve as a barometer of 
the labour conditions prevailing in a country and also the steps 
taken by the governments and employers towards labour wel- 
fare. 

The importance of adequate statistics in the labour field is 
readily acknowledged to day by governments, economic analysts, 
business and labour leaders and planners. However, the develop- 
ment of the particular items depends upon the specific 
problems which are crucial to a country and also on its level of 


I. International Labour Office, The International Standardisation of Labour 
Statistics, Geneva, 1959, pp. iii-v. 
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economic and industrial development. Data on the number of 
people id the labour force, and the occupations in which they 
are engaged are basic labour statistics from the point of view 
of economic planning which is the roost important aspect of 
the government policy in India. 

History of Labour Statistics in India 

Labour statistics may be said to have originated in India 
when the first national census was taken in 1872. This census 
gave not only the count of number of persons, but also the 
number of gainfully employed. Since then every census has 
thrown useful data on the workers in different industries and 
occupations every ten >ears. 

Besides the statistics on employment thrown by the Census, 
other data on labour statistics have developed in India as a 
result of various labour laws like the Factories Act, Pa>Tnent 
of Wages Act, Trade Unions Act, Workmen’s Compensation 
Act etc., tvbich were enacted from time to time. The need for 
systematic cotiection of labour statistics was pointed out by fbe 
Royal Commission on Labour in 193). The Commission obsen’ed 
that it was on facts that policy must be built, and so long as 
there was uncertainty as to the facts there must be confusion 
and conflict regarding the aim. The Commission recommended 
the adoption of suitable legislation enabling the competent 
authority to collect and collate information regarding the living, 
working and economic conditions of industrial labour. The 
recommendation was given effect to only in 1942 when the 
Industrial Statistics Act was passed to facilitate the systematic 
collection of statistics from Factories relating to welfare and 
conditions of labour. lodustrial development during the 
Second World War led to the setting up of a statistical branch 
in the Department of Labour. A separate Directorate to conduct 
family budget enguirics and construct the cost of living index 
numbers was also instituted. With effect from 1.10.1946 these 
two organisations were merged to form the Labour Bureau 
which was entrusted with the following functions: 

(а) Collection, compilation and publication of labour 
statistics; 

(б) Maintenance of consumer price inde.t numbers of 
urban and rural areas; 
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(c) Construction of consumer price index numbers for 
agricultural workers; 

{d) Keeping. up to date factual data relating to working 
conditions of industrial workers collected by Labour 
Investigation Committees; 

(e) Conducting research into specific problems with a 
view to furnishing data required for the formulation 
of labour policy; 

(/) Bringing out pamphlets and brochures on various 
aspects of labour affairs and labour statistics; 

(g) Publications on labour affairs and labour statistics. 

The Directorate General of Employment and Training 
(DGET), formerly known as Directorate General of Resettle- 
ment and Employment, Chief Inspector of Mines and other 
Central and State Government agencies either employing labour 
or responsible for administering labour Acts, publish labour 
statistics as a by-product of administration. In addition, some 
specific enquiries on various aspects of labour statistics have 
been specially conducted, either on a regular basis or on an 
ad hoc basis by the Labour Bureau, D.G.E.T., N.S.S. and 
otlier agencies of Central and State Governments, 

We shall now discuss the various topics on which labour 
statistics are collected, compiled and published in India together 
with brief descriptions of the various publications. Many of 
the statistics which are published by the Government are by- 
products of administration of labour laws. The scope of such 
statistics is therefore limited by the particular labour law under 
which they are collected. This scope has changed with amend- 
ments of the laws from time to time. The geographical coverage 
of the statistics has also varied from time to time. 

We now give below the sources and nature of existing 
labour statistics starting with statistics of labour force. 

Labour Force 

The total of the gainfully employed and the unemployed 
constitute the labour force. This gives an estimate of those 
persons who are in the employment market. The estimate of 
labour force is usually made with reference to the population in 
the working age groups, usually 15—59 years. Reliable esti- 
mates of labour force at any point of time play an important 
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role in man-power planning- There are two chief sources 
of information on labour force. They are the population 
census of 1961 and the National Sample Survey. 

Population Censm : The broad classification of the popula- 
tion m the 1961 Census was worker, unemployed, and others. 
In order to define a person as Voiket’ the basis of work was 
satisfied in case of seasonal work like cultivation, Ji^-cstock, 
dairying, household industry, etc., if the person bad some regular 
work of more than one hour a day throughout the greater 
part of the working season- In the case of regular employ- 
ment in any trade, profession, service, business or com- 
merce, the basis of work was considered to be satisfied if 
the person was emploj'ed during any of the fifteen days preced- 
ing the day of enquiry. A person who was working, but was 
absent from his work during 15 days preceding the day of 
enumeration due to illness or other causes, was also treated as 
worker. Work included not only actual work but also effective 
supervision and direction of work. Persons under training as 
apprentices with or without stipend or wages were also regarded 
as working. On this basis, t( was reckoned that the number of 
workers in 1961 was 188.68 mlllloos in India consisting of 
162,25 millions in rural areas and 26.43 millions in urban 
areas. These figures have been taken as bench mark for 
official purposes. 

A person who was not classified as a worker ^Yas asked 
as to whether he was seeking employment and if yes, the person 
was classified as ^unemployed*. The tabulated data gives the 
number of unemployed of age 15 and above only. According 
to the 1961 Population Census, there were 1.36 million un- 
employed persons in Indta consisting of 0.57 million in rural 
areas and 0.79 million in urban areas. As stated earlier the 
labour force by definition is o messure of the economically 
active population, that is, those who are currently engaged in 
production of economic goods and services or those who are 

capable of, though not currently in gainful activities, 

and hence is the sum of the number employed and the number 
unemployed. Thus the estimate of labour force for 1961 was 

190.04 millions accounting for 43.3 percent of the population in 
India. The corresponding percentages for rural and urban areas 
are 45.2 and 34.5. 
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National Sample Survey : Another source of information 
on labour force is the NSS. In the NSS, a variety of concepts 
and definitions were experimented upon from round to round. 
However, from the 16th round (covering the period 1960-61) 
onwards, certain uniformity has been brought about based on 
the Standards for Surveys on Labour Force, Employment and 
Unemployment issued by the CSO. Data for the 16th round 
are available from the NSS for both the rural and urban areas. 
According to the definition used in the NSS, a person was con- 
sidered to be employed if one had worked on at least one day 
during the reference period of one week. If a person was not 
employed during the reference week, it was ascertained by a 
series of questions as to whether one was looking for work in 
the case of urban areas and whether seeking employment or 
available for employment in the case of rural areas ; if yes, the 
person, was classified as ‘unemployed.’ It should be noticed 
here that this definition of worker differs from that adopted in 
the 1961 Census, particularly in the aspect relating to the refer- 
ence period. The census is a one time enumeration whereas the 
NSS survey is staggered equally over a period of a year. Again 
the approach in the census was first to ascertain the attachment 
of a person to one or other of the industrial category like culti- 
vator, agricultural labourer, household industrial worker, or 
workers in other industries and service, while in the case of the 
NSS the person’s labour force status as to whether one is 
employed or not was determined first and then only the indus- 
trial or occupational or employment status particulars were 
collected. These important variations in the concepts and 
definitions, approach and method are responsible for the wide 
differences in the figures of labour force resulting from the 1961 
population census and the 16th round of the NSS. As per the 
results of the < 16th round of NSS, the percentage of labour 
force was 41.9 percent in rural areas and 34.0 percent in urban 
areas. In the urban areas, the classification of a person as un- 
employed was restricted to the age-group 15-59 but there was 
no such age restriction in the case of rural areas. Thus while 
the figure for urban areas from the NSS is broadly comparable 
with that of the census, some adjustment to leave out the un- 
employed outside the age-group 15-59 has to be made. It is 
also necessary to leave out the unemployed who did not seek 
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employment but were available for work which brings down the 
estimate of the percentage of labour force in rural areas from 
the NSS to 40.9. It would be seen that particularly in the case 
of rural areas with its predominent un-organised sector, the 
difference is huge. In the case of urban area, however, the 
figures from the two sources ate fairly close. 

Table I 

Percentage disfribaffoa of population by labour force 
status according to the 1961 Population Census and the 
16th ronod of the National Sample Survey 
(July 1960— June 1961) 


^rea 

Rare! 

Urban 

Aibindia 

labour Jaree status 

Cmsus 

NSS 

Cfnms 

NSS 

Census 

NSS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

J. employed 

45.0<$ 

40.26 

33.49 

33.19 

42.98 

3900 

2. unemployed 

0.16 

I.62* 

1.00 

0.82 

0.31 

1.46 

3. labour force (ll+Cl) 

45.22 

4I.S8 

34.49 

34.01 

43.29 

40.46 

4, outside labour force 

54.7$ 

57.77 

6551 

65.61 

56.71 

5928 

S. Not recorded 

— 

0.35 

— 

0.38 

- 

0.36 

Total 

loaoo 

10000 

10000 

100.CO 

100.C0 

100.00 


*This perceotaee will be only 0.60 if Ihe category of unemployed 
is restricted to ages 15 4c abo>e Mad pfnem sot seeking work but available 
for eoiployment are excluded. 


Employmeut 

In this section we discuss the statistics of emplojinenl 
under various industrial sectors of the Indian economy. 

(o) Factories: Statistics relating to employment of labour 
are for factories covered by tbc Factories Act, 1948 and relate 
to alf factories employing 10 or more workers and using power, 
factories employing 20 or more workers and not using power 
and factories specially brought under the purview of the Act 
by the State Governments. The statistics relate to pcRons 
employed, directly or through any agency, whether for wages 
or not, in any manufacturing process or in clearing any part of 
the machinery or premises • used for a manufacturing process, 

or any other kind of work iocidental to or connected with, tbc 

manufacturing process or the subject of the manufacturing 
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process. Thus the definition of ‘worker’ as iaid down in the 
Act, does not cover manual workers alone but some clerical 
and supervisory personnel as well. 

All factories registered under the Factories Act are required 
to submit statutory returns to the Chief Inspector of Factories 
in various States. Arrangements exist for the processing and 
consolidation of the statistics contained in these returns in the 
Office of the Chief Inspector of Factories which furnish consoli- 
dated returns for their respective States to the Labour Bureau 
for final compilation. The figures presented relate to {/) number 
of working factories and (//) estimated average daily employment 
by States and by industry groups. For factories not submitting 
returns, the estimated figure of employment is based on the 
following sources of available information in order of their 
preference : 

(/) recent factory inspection report; 

(//■) previous year’s employment data; 

(Hi) employment figure reported in the application for 
registration and grant of renewal of licence. 

The first Factories Act in India was passed in 1881 in 
order to regulate the working conditions in factories. It con- 
tained rudimentary provisions relating to health and safety and 
was primarily designed to protect children. The Act was revised 
in 1891, 1911, 1922 and 1934 which extended the provisions of 
the Act and also covered various items of labour welfare. As 
a result of ratification of the revised ILO Convention relating 
to night work of w'omen and young persons, the Factories Act 
of 1948 was amended in 1954, The main provisions of the Act 
relate to health, safety and welfare, employment of young 
persons and women, hours of work, annual leave with wages, 
occupational diseases, powers of inspectors and penalities for 
offences.- These statistics are published regularly in the following 
publications: 

{/) Indian Labour Statistics 
(n) Indian Labour Journal 

1. The figures of average daily employment are obtained by dividing the 
total man-days worked during a year by the total number of working 
days during the year. 

2. For details of the salient features of these provisions of the Act, see 
Labour Bureau’s ‘The Indian Labour Year Book’, 1953, pp. 205-208. 
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(ill) Annual Suneyof Industries 

(i») Statistical Abstract of the Indian Union. 

(h) //mej: The Chief Inspector of Mines collects 
information regarding the number of persons ctnploi-cd and 
other matters relating to Mines and Quarries (except those 
specially e.xemptcd by Central Gosernmenl) covering wage 
earners, salaried emploj’ees, foremen and apprentices. The 
statistics or ‘as'crage daily number of persons emplo>-ed* by 
sex are published m Iht 'Annual Report on the WorUns of the 
Mines Act'. The statistics relate only to mines covered by the 
Mines Act 1952 and as amended in 1959, and do not tale 
account of small mines and surface diggings. The statistics 
generally relate to units furnishing their annual returns. Cases 
of non-response are followed up by reminders, warnings and 
cancellation of railway wagon allotments and as such the degree 
of non-response is reported to be small. 

(c) Railways and Posts A TeJegropJu: For RaJIu'aj'S. the 
data show the total number of persons (including gazetted efllcers, 
oflicers of similar rank andsubordinate staff) employed as onSIst 
March of each year in open line and construction on all Indian 
Railways and in the oStce of the Railway Board and other 
subordinate ofSces. The data, therefore, reflect the physical 
number of persons in employment on a particular date and are 
not based on average attendances The figures of employment 
in Posts and Telegraphs are obtained from the Director General, 
Posts and Telegraphs and relate to non-gazetted staff in different 
branches of the Posts and Telegraphs Departments as on 3tst 
March each year. 

(d) Employment in the Public Sector: The figures of 
employment under the Central Government (civilian staff only), 
State Governments, quasi-gowrnments and local bodies are 
regularly collected by the Directorate General of Employment 
and Training for the last day of each quarter. 

(f) Plantations: Annual statistics relating to a^ crage daily- 
employment in tea. coffee and rubber plantations are supplied 
by the Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture, Govcmmwit of India. The respective data 
arc now maintained by the various Boards UVe the Tea Board, 
thcCo/Tce Board and the Robber Board- 

Besides the figures of employment relating to the sectors 
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described above, the employment figures published by the official 
agencies also cover the sectors of shops and commercial esta- 
blishments, and ports. In the Annual returns under the Shops 
and Commercial Establishments Act and Weekly Holidays Act, 
all the States (except U.P.) furnish data on employment in the 
areas covered by the respective Acts. The Acts are applicable 
to only selected urban areas of individual States. However, 
even for the areas covered by the Acts, adequate arrangements 
for collection of correct employment data are not uniformly 
satisfactory in all the States. The figures of total employment in 
ports by port authorities like Port Trusts or Port Commissioners, 
Stevedores, Coaling firms, Owners of Barges and lighters, ship 
repairing and painting firms etc. in the major ports are published 
by the Labour Bureau. 

From the above description it can be clearly seen that 
different nomenclatures have been adopted in obtaining employ- 
ment figures for different sectors. Moreover, there are various 
limitations of coverage in the case of each sector. Further these 
do not cover the whole of the agricultural sector, the cottage 
and household industries sector, construction sector, commerce, 
transport (excluding railways), and services etc. 

Employment Statistics from the Census : 

The decennial population census is, in fact, the main 
source of information for statistics of employment. The con- 
cepts, definitions and classification adopted have been changing 
from one census to another. However, the census provides 
data on w'orking population and on its distribution by industry 
and by occupation at the stall and lower level. The 1961 
Census of Population has given information on the gainfully 
employed persons classified into nine major categories, namely, 
cultivators ; agricultural labourers ; persons engaged in mining, 
quarrying, livestock, factory, fishing, hunting, plantations, 
orchards and allied activities; household industry; manufactur- 
ing other than household industry ; construction ; trade and 
commerce ; transport, storage and communications ; and 
services. 

Another source of information on employment is the 
National Sample Survey. According to the 1961 Census, the per- 
centage of employed to population in rural areas was 45.1 while 
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according to the NS3, the corresponding figure was 40.3. The 
divergence in these two could be traced to the percentage of 
employed in agriculture and that too to the category other than 
‘employees’. Probably the main difference is due to varying 
counts ol ‘unpaid family workers’ in the census and the NSS. 
For the urban areas, the pcrccniage of employed was reckoned 
at 33.5 in the census and 3J.2 in the NSS which are fairly close. 


Tablb 2 

Percentage* distribntioa of employed population by 
broad Indastr)* and employment status 


Industry and entplo)- 
tnent status 

Kural 

Urban 

All-India 

C 

N 

C 

N 

C 

N 

0) 


(3) 

(4) 

( ) 

(6) 

{^) 

Agrieulturf 

employees 

9.01 

8.81 

1.43 

1.74 

7 67 

7.54 

Others 

28.27 

24.28 

264 

3 76 

23 66 

20.59 

bfan-agrlculturf 

employees 

23$ 

336 

17.04 

15.8$ 

4.99 

561 

Others 

5.40 

381 

12J5 

]1.84 

666 

5.26 

Agriculture ];non-agriculiurt 
emptoyces 1 1*39 

I2.t7 

1847 

1759 

12.66 

13 15 

Others 

33.67 

28.09 

IS.02 

15.60 

30.32 

25.85 

Total 

45.06 

40 26 

33.49 

33 19 

42 98 

39.00 


•percentage to respectjve population such as rural, urban antj all* 


India. 

C— Population Census. 1961. 

N— NSS 16ih round (Juty 1960-Juoe 1961). 

Uacmployruent Statistics 

While there are three important sources of unemployment 
statistics, there is no reliable and continuous series available on 
a regular basis. The first source of urtempioyment statistics is 
Ihc Employment Exchanges with a network of neatly 350 
exchanges, mostly located in urban areas of the country. The 
Employment Exchange slalistte contain figures relaling to the 
nrrrober of persons seeking work at the end of each month, Ihetr 
classification in broad occupational groups, number of applt- 
cants placed in employment, nnmber of vaccancies nolificrl and 
number of persons trained in various Centres. These are pub- 
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lished every month by the Directorate of Employment Ex- 
changes. However, these figures cannot be taken to reflect the 
size of urban unemployment in the country as such because of 
several limitations of the statistics of Employment Exchanges. 
First, although the existing employment exchanges cover all the 
major towns in India, yet they do not cover the whole of urban 
India, Secondly, there are registrants from the rural areas and 
their position in total registrants is not known. Thirdly, a 
large proportion of registrants are employed and they keep 
their names on the live registers in order to improve their pros- 
pects. Fourthly, all the unemployed persons do not register 
themselves with the employment exchanges. It should be 
pointed out here that in order to make the Employment Ex- 
change statistics on live registers of some use in interpreting the 
current level of urban unemployment in the country, it is neces- 
sary to obtain the estimates of various correction factors.^ 
This is important owing to the fact that this is the only series of 
unemployment data available on a current basis and that too 
on the district level. In their present form, however, the statistics 
of Employment Exchanges cannot be taken to reflect the trend 
in urban unemployment. 

The other two sources of unemployment statistics are the 
National Sample Survey and the Population Census. So far as 
the latter source is concerned, information on unemployment 
was first collected in the 1961 Census of Population. The 
census being a gigantic operation, perhaps not much reliance 
could be placed on the unemployment data obtained from the 
Census except that this information could serve as a broad check. 
Regarding the NSS, there is considerable time-lag in making the 
information available, especially at the state level. Further, 
from 17th round (1961-62) onwards the NSS gives information 
only in respect of urban areas, though it is possible to build up 
some estimates for the rural areas too from the information 
collected as a part of the integrated schedule of the NSS. 

It may also be mentioned here that the NSS covers the 
household population while the Census covers all individuals. 


1. A worth mentioning study in this connection is : 

Krishnan, T.N., 'Unemployment in India — Estimates based on Employ- 
ment Exchange Statistics’ Artlta Vijnana, Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 157-67. 
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Although it is difficult to judge as to which concept gives more 
accurate estimate of total unemployed persons in the country, 
the estimates given by the NSS are more in vogue due to their 
being of a serial nature. 

The percentage of unemployed to population in rural areas 
was 1.62 according to the NSS while according to the 1961 
Census it was 0.16. Even after leaving out the unemployed 
below 14 years and also excluding those who are not seeking 
but only available for employment, in order to render it com- 
parable with the dehnition adopted in the Census, the NSS 
figure would reduce to 0.60 only. In the case of urban areas 
where the definition svas more or l«s the same, the percentage 
of unemployed to population was 0 82 in the NSS while it was 
I.OO in the Census. Inspitc of the differences in the concepts 
particularly with respect to the reference period and duration 
of the survey, the figures for the urban area are relatively closer 
unlike for the rural one. Further, the gap between the estimates 
of unemployed from the NSS and those based on Employment 
Exchanges data is very large. 

Statistics of Underemployment 

A study of employment and unemployment in a country 
like India is incomplete without having some idea of the under- 
employment situation. Unfortuoalely, there is hardly any 
information available on underemployment. Some information 
to measure visible underemployment, i.e., that which involve, 
shorter than normal periods of work and which is characteristic 
of persons involuntarily working part-time, is collected in the 
Labour Force Surveys of the National Sample Suney.* Two 
approaches are adopted for the purpose. The first one is on 
the basis of the quantum of work in terms of the number of 
days or hours worked during the reference week. The 
second one is on the basis of particulars regarding availability 


I. According to the standard deSniiion adopted in the labour force 
surveys of the NSS, a person who has worked for howsoever short a period 
during the reference week is treated as ‘employed’ and a person to be 
classified as unemployed should not haw had any work during the refer- 
ence week. Thus the princtple uaderlying this criterion is that an 
underemployed person is ba^cally an employed person, however, 
inadequate the quantum of emptoymest may be. 
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for additional work. . 

(a) Rural underemployment : Information for rural areas 
is available latest for the 16th round of NSS covering the 
period from July 1960 to June 1961. 


Table 3 

Percentage distribution of workers by weekly hours at work 
and availability for additional work — Rural areas (1960-61) 


Weekly hours 
at work 

percentage 
of working 
persons 

cumulative 

percentage 

percentage 
reporting 
available 
for addi- 
tional work 

Col. 4 X col. 2 
100 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

0 

0.67 

0.67 

4.69 

0.03 

1-14 

4.72 

5.39 

35.40 

1.67 

15-28 

12.30 

17.69 

24.42 

3.00 

25-42 

20.59 

38 28 

17.15 

3.53 

43-56 

33.48 

71.76 

5.78 

1.93 

57 and above 

27.44 

99.20 

1.79 

0.49 

not recorded 

0.80 

100.00 

— 

— 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

10-71 

10.71 


Source: NSS report No. 114 (16th round: Rural Employment and 
Unemployment survey) 


It will be seen that nearly 18 percent of the workers in 
rural areas worked less than 28 hours per week or 4 hours per 
day, i.e. those who worked for less than half the normally 
expected duration of time and perhaps this would give a measure 
of the underemployment. Since the norm of hours of work 
differs from one occupation to another, an alternative measure 
of underemployment could be to find out the percentage of 
employed persons, who are available for additional work, 
irrespective of the hours worked, a measure of which may be 
placed at about 1 1 per cent. If this latter measure is taken, the 
number of underemployed may be placed at about 1.6 crores 
in 1961. If further, we treat persons who have worked for less 
than 28 hours during the reference week and are available for 
additional work as ‘severely underemployed', the estimate of 
the number of such persons would be about 70 lakhs. 
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The concepts of unemplt^’mcat and underemployment in 
respect of rural areas pose many problems of measurement. 
Because of this, canvassing of a separate schedule on rural 
employment and unemployment has been suspended after the 
17th round (1961-62) in the National Sample Survey. 

(6) Urban underemployment : As regards urban areas, data 
on the number of hours worked or number of hours additionally 
available for work was not collected in the 16th round. For the 
17th round (1961-62), this information is available and besides, 
the percentage distribution of workers by number of days worked 
is also available for this round. Information is as-aitable on 
hours worked and hours available for additional work for the 
18th round. The class intervals used in the 18th round for 
hours worked or hours available for additional work are not, 
however, the same as in the i7(h round and also the classiiica- 
tion in the 18th round is not clear. In view of this. Tables 4 & 5 
give an analysis of underemployment in urban areas based on 
the I7th round only. 


Table 4 

Cuxnulatire percentage of etuployed persons at work by cumber 


of days worked — Urbaa areas (1961-62) 

Number cf days 
Worked during 
reference » eek 

/ 2 3 4 y 6 7 

Total 

1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

9 

percentage of employ- 
ed persons at work 

0.82 2.33 4.44 7J5 I0.4T 40.07 97.59 

100.00 

Source — Hth round ; 

: Urban Labour Foree Survey. 



If we treat persons working less than 3 dajs in a week as 
underemployed, then about 4.4 percent of the employed persons 
were underemployed in 1961-62. If we go by the number of 
hours worked and treat persons working less than 28 hours 
during the reference week as underemployed, then 9.1 per cent 
of the employed persons were underemployed or if we go by 
the number of persons who arc avaUable for additional work, 
irrespective of the total number of hours worked by them, then 
the percentage of underemployed among employed persons 
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Table 5 

Percentage distribution of workers and availability for 
additional work— Urban areas (1961-62) 


Weekly hours 
at work 

% of work- 
ing persons 

cumulative 

percentage 

percentage 
reporting 
available 
for addi- 
tional work 

Col. 4 X Col. 2 
100 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1-7 

0.56 

0.56 

41.42 

0.23 

8-14 

2.22 

2.78 

27.51 

0.61 

15-28 

6.29 

9.01 

36.70 

2.31 

29-42 

14.39 

23.46 

19.60 

2 82 

43-56 

54.37 

77.83 

0.58 

0.32 

57 and above 

18.49 

96.32 

0.03 

0.01 

Not recorded 

3.68 

100.00 

0.80 

0.03 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

6.33 

6.33 


Source : NSS draft report No. 151 (I7th round— Urban Labour Force 
Survey). 


would be 6.3. But if we treat those who worked Jess than 28 
hours during the reference week and were available for addi- 
tional work as ‘severely underemployed’, the percentage of the 
severely underemployed would be 3.1. Thus perhaps going by 
the concept of availability for additional work, the number of 
underemployed in urban areas might be placed at 16 lakhs of 
which 8 lakhs were ‘severely underemployed’ during 1961-62. 

Employment Exchanges and Training Centres 

(a) Employment Exchange {EE). The Employment Ex- 
change Service was originally set up in India in 1945 for resettle- 
ment of ex-service personnel and it was only in April 1948, that 
the EE service was thrown open to all categories of employment 
seekers. The cessation of Mobile Exchange activity and non- 
participation of Employment Exchanges at the labour assembly 
points in April 1953 introduced an element of heterogeneity in 
the statistical series. Since May 1953, however, the data thrown 
by the Employment Exchanges is of a uniform nature except 
that the number of Employment Exchanges in the country has 
increased manyfold since then. 
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{b) Emphymcnt Market Information iESlDx A scheme for 
collection of information OR employment trends in diSerent areas, 
industries and occupations was introduced during the Second 
Five Year Plan with a view lo providing a basis for planning 
manpower programmes including manpower development, 
utilisation and training. Under this scheme a pilot study vsas 
conducted in Delhi in December 1955 with the help ofaDl.L.0. 
Expert. Data were collected about vacancies outstanding, 
number of persons seeking work, shortage of personnel, occu- 
pational details of empfoyecs, separately in the public and 
private sector. The scheme was extended to cover the entire 
public sector In 1958 and to selected districts (Employment 
Market Areas) for private sector. 

Under this scheme studies are conducted at quarterly 
intervals which provide data on the trend and condition of 
employment and unemployment, the relationship between the 
demand for and supply of workers, the industrial and occupa- 
tional distribution of the labour force and the type of workers 
found in short supply. 

Currently employment market information is collected 
on n statutory basis from all establishments in the entire public 
sector, and non-agricullural private sector employing 25 or 
more workers, at quarterly intervals for the whole country. 
Further, under this programme, non-agriculluraJ private esta- 
blishments employing 10 to 24 persons are also covered in 316 
out of 326 districts. These quarterly data are available at dis- 
trict level by industries. Details on occupation and anticipated 
future requirements of manpower are also collected once in two 
years. Data are also collected under the EMf programme 
once in two years covering the private sector, non-agricuUural 
establishments employing 5-9 workers. It is estimated that the 
EMI covers about 50% of the total number of employees tn the 
organised sector outside agriculture. Collection of data in res- 
pect of agriculture and construction has not been regular. 

Wages and Earnings 

The question of wages and earnings is very important in 
the context of the economic development of the country and 
for a proper appraisal of the economic position of various 
social groups within the country. If we consider unemploj- 
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ment or under-employment as an index of economic distress 
among the people of working age, the quantum of wages and 
earnings ser\'e as an indicator of the economic prosperity of 
that section of the population which is in paid employment. If 
greater employment means ability of a larger number of persons 
to satisfy their wants, increased individual real earnings imply 
greater satisfaction of his wants. 

Valuable data on wages in India were first published in 
Prices and Wages in India issued by the Department of Commer- 
cial Intelligence and Statistics. The publication was, however, 
suspended in 1923. Presently, the statistics on wages are collec- 
ted under the Payment of Wages Act, 1936 and the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948. 

Because of the importance of wages and earnings, the 
Government of India set up in 1948 the Fair Wages Committee 
consisting of representatives of employees, employers and the 
Government to determine the principles on which fair wage 
should be based, and the lines on which those principles should 
be applied. The Committee recommended that the actual wage 
should be between the lower limit i.e. minimum wage and the 
upper limit of the Industry’s capacity to pay depending on (i) the 
productivity of labour (//) the prevailing rates of wages, {Hi) the 
level of national income and its distribution, and (/r) the place 
of the industry in the economy of the country. 

The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 requires the appropriate 
Government, Central or State as the case may be, to fix mini- 
mum rates of wages payable to employees (defined as persons 
employed for hire or reward to do any work, skilled or un- 
skilled, manual or clerical etc.) in an employment in scheduled 
industries, viz. woollen carpet making or shawl weaving establish- 
ments ; rice flour or dal mills ; tobacco manufactories, includ- 
ing bidi making ; plantations ; oil mills ; local authority, con- 
struction or maintenance of roads or building operations ; stone 
breaking or stone crushing ; lac manufactories ; mica works ; 
public motor transport ; tanneries and leather manufactories ; 
and agriculture, and in an employment added to these sub- 
sequently. The Act provides for the fixation of (a) a minimum 
time-rate of wages (b) a minimum piece-rate of wages, (c) a 
guaranteed time-rate of wages and (d) an overtime rate of wages, 
for the different occupations, localities or class of work and for 
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adults, adolescents, children and apprentices. The Act also 
provides for the revision of minimum wages from time to time. 

The IX.O conducts an enquiry in October of each year 
to have data on hourly wages and normal hours of work of 
adult wage earners in 41 occupations. The inquiry is known as 
‘October Inquiry’ and the results are published every year in 
the Year Book of Labour Statistics and in the Statistical Supple- 
ment to the International Labour Renew (generally in July issue). 

The Labour Bureau has been collecting data relating to 
wages and earnings under the foKowing heads : 

(1) Manufacturing industries, (2) Mines, (3) Plantations, 
(4) Transport, (5) Central Government employees and (6) 
Employments covered under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 

The data available through established system of collection 
are discussed below, under respective heads. 

Manufacturing Industries 

Statistics of average per capita annual earning of persons 
employed in factories are available on the basis of data received 
under the Payment of Wages Act, 1936 from various States and 
Union Territories. Under this Act, Authorities in each State 
collect annual returns from individual factories as defined 
in clause (m) of Section 2 of the Factories Act, 1948, (/.e. 
factories employing 10 or more workers and using power and 
factories employing 20 or more workers and not using power) 
and furnish these returns to the Labour Bureau after consolida- 
tion. These consolidated returns are finally processed in the 
Labour Bureau for compiling ibe all India statistics of earnings. 

The Payment of Wages Act, 1936, applied till 1957 to 
employees in factories covered by the Act, earning less than 
Rs. 200 per month. In 1958, the Act was amended to bring 
within its scope persons earning Rs. 200 or more but less 
than Rs. 400 per month aho. The statbtics of average per 
capita annual earnings are published statcwisc and industry- 
wise and according to the components of wages' I.e. grass wuges 
broken into bonus, money value of concessions, basic wages, 
cash allowances, and arrears, separately for employ ees earning 
Jess than Rs. 200 per month and less Rs. 400 per month. From 
1965, onwards it has been dedded to call for the returns only 
■ one wage group j.e. for persons earning less than Rs. 400 



per month. 

The figures of average per capita annual earnings are 
obtained by dividing the total progress wage bill for an industry 
by the corresponding average daily employment. The figures 
derived in this manner are subject to variation on account of 
variation in the number of working days. Because of this, 
figures are published for perennial industries only for which 
variation in the number of working days is not likely to be 
appreciable. 

While interpreting the results, it should be borne in 
mind that the data collected under the Payment of Wages Act 
are subject to a number of limitations regarding scope, coverage 
and concepts used. 

The employees covered under the Payment of Wages Act 
are not the same as workers defined under the Factories Act 
since there is an upper limit of the total monthly earnings in the 
present case. 

The term ‘Wages’ as defined in the Payment of Wages Act, 
1936 (as amended) includes all remuneration capable of being 
expressed in terms of money which would be payable in terms of 
the contract of employment i.e. (1) basic wages, (2) cash allo- 
wance which includes production or incentive bonus, eSiciency 
bonus, dearness and other allowances, (3) money value of con- 
cessions, (4) annual profit bonus, and (5) arrears. The term 
excludes the following : 

(a) value of house accommodation, supply of light, water 
etc., 

(b) contribution by the employer to any pension fund or 
provident fund, 

(c) travelling allowance or value of any travelling con- 
cession, 

{d) any sum paid to defray special expenses, and 

(e) any gratuity payable on discharge, unless payable 
under any law, contract or instrument which does not 
provide for the time with which payment is to be 
made. 

It is not possible to say how far returns have been based 
on a uniform interpretation of the term ‘remuneration’. It is 
quite likely that uniform practice is not followed by all the 
reporting units in furnishing data for the component ‘money 
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value of concessions’. 

All the factories comine under the purview of the Payment 
of Wages Act do not submit the primary returns to the State 
Authorities, although they have statutory obligation for doing 
this. 

The time lag in the publication of the figures of annual 
earnings is about a year. The figures rclaUng to wages and 
earnings are published in the 'Indian Labour Statistics'. 

Indices of money and reql earnings : The Labour Bureau 
has been compiling a series of iodwt of moitey earnings of fac- 
tory workers for all India, individual States and broad groups 
of industries on the basis of data obtained under the Payment 
of Wages Act, 1936. The series were first compiled with 1939 
as base. The base year was. later on, revised to 1951. The 
index of money earnings for States is a weighted arithmetic 
average of the ratio of current earnings to the base period 
earnings, the weights being the base period wage bills in the 
respective industries within the State. The State indices arc 
weighted in proportion to the base period total wage bills in the 
respective Industries within the Suie. The indices of real 
earnings are obtained by deflating the indices of money earnings 
on base 1951s=slOO by All India Consumer Price Index Number 
on base 1951 = 100. 

Mines 

Serial statistics of earnings of employees in mines are 
collected and compiled by the Director General of Mines Safety. 
For coal mines, the statistics relate to awerage per capita weekly 
earnings and are available on monthly basis. The monthly 
returns on coal mines give average daily attendance, total wages 
and other payments made in cash for work done for the first 
complete working vv'eck of the month. The total payments are 
broken up as basic wages, dearness allowance, and other cash 
payments, and taken prior Co deductions, if any. The per capita 
weekly cash earnings are then computed by dividing the total 
payments by the average dally employment during the week. 

In case of mines other than coal mines, uptill I960 the 
statistics of earnings related to aterage dally earnings in Decern^ 
ber and were available on an annual basis. Since 1961, the data 
on earnings relate to the complete year and not to December 
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alone. Statutory annual returns showing the average daily 
employment and total earnings with their break-up etc., are 
collected by the Director General of Mines Safety. The average 
per capita daily earnings are computed by dividing the total 
payments for December by the corresponding aggregate daily 
attendance. 

Based on these statistics, the Director General of Mines 
Safety compiles different series of “Index Numbers of Money 
Earnings”^ for workers employed in different mining industries 
with base December 1951 = 100. No account is taken of real 
earnings in this case as is done in the case of manufacturing 
industries. 

Plantations 

The statistics of average per capita monthly cash earnings 
of settled labour relating to Plantation workers in Assam sepa- 
rately for men, women and children are published by the Con- 
troller of Emigrant Labour in the Annual Reports on the 
Working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932. For 
the purposes of these statistics, a ‘labourer’ is defined as a per- 
son working on wages not exceeding fifty rupees (Rs. 50.00) 
per month and excludes a clerk, domestic servant, mechanic, 
carpenter, mason, brick layer or other artisans. The figures 
are based on data supplied by tea estates submitting returns. 
The coverage is, therefore, incomplete and varies from year to 
year. The figures in respect of the years 1953-54 are based on 
two months average (March and September), whereas those for 
1953-54 and later years are average of the twelve months of the 
respective years. 

Transport 

(f) Railways : The statistics of average annual earnings 
of. staff employed in Government Railways are published in the 
Annual Report of the Railway Board, and include pay, allow- 
ances, passages, provident fund contributions, gratuities, pen- 

]. . -xlOO. 

S (no^o) 

Where Ko represents the average daily employment in 1951, er and co 
the average per capita earnings during the current and base periods, 
respectively. . • ’ ' " 
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sionary benefits and grainshop concessions. The figures relate 
only to Class III and Class IV employees (both permanent and 
temporary). The average annual earnings arc obtained by 
dividing total remuneration by the average number of staff 
employed. 

(ii) Docks : The statistics of monthly earnings of workers 
employed are available in the Annual Reports of the Bombay 
and Madras Dock Labour Boards. Some statistics on earnings 
of Dock labour are also available for Calcutta, Vishakhapatnam, 
Cochin, Kandhla and Mormuagas porls. 

(fii) Afotor Transport : No serial data on earnings of 
employees in this industry are available. It may, however, be 
mentioned that public Motor Transport is covered under the 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948 and various State Governments 
have fixed minimum rates of wages for employees in this sector 
under the Act. Some ad-hoc surveys were also conducted by 
the Labour Bureau for nationalised sector and were published 
in Labour Year Book in 1967. 

Earnings of Central Gorernment Employees {Distribution by pay 

ranges) 

Data on salaries of Central Government employees and 
also State Gosxmment employees have been published in the 
Central Pay Commission’s reports and State Pay Commissiens/ 
Committees reports. The Census Reports of Central Go«m- 
ment Employees conducted by the CS.O. for 1951 and 1953 to 
1959 and by the D.G.E,&.T. since I960 provide data in respect 
of number of employees on the basis of basic pay ranges. Similar 
data (in some cases on total emoluments) have been collected 
by most of the State Governments but on an ad-hoc basis. 

Alinimum IVages 

With a ^’iew to fixing minimum rates of wages and regula* 
ling the conditions of work of the workers employed in the 
unorganised and sneated indosCries, the Minimum Wages Act, 
1948 was enacted. As mentioned earlier, the Act required the 
appropriate Government, Central or State as the case may be, 
to fix minimum rates of wages payable to employees (defined as 
persons employed for hire or reward to do any work, skilled 
or unskilled, manual or clerical) employed in the Scheduled 
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Employment.^ Under the provisions of this Act, the appro- 
priate Governments have fixed minimum rates of wages 
for workers employed in scheduled employments. Minimum 
rates of wages fixed/revised under the Act by the Central and 
State Governments for the lowest paid unskilled male workers 
employed in the Scheduled employments originally included in 
the Act are published in the Indian Labour Year Book. Mini- 
mum rates of wages fixed/revised for similar category of workers 
in the new employments (added to the schedule subsequently) 
are published in the Indian Labour Statistics. 

Agriculture 

Comprehensive data on agricultural wages are available 
in the Agricultural Labour Enquiry Reports. Further data in 
respect of total wages (both in cash and in kind) are also collec- 
ted by the State Governments through diverse agencies in 
selected villages. This relates to most commonly current wages 
of skilled labour (carpenter, blacksmith, and cobbler), field 
labour, other agricultural labour, and herdsman, and are collec- 
ted every month. However, (his does not provide an overall 
picture either at the all-India level or at the State level. 

From the above discussion it would be seen that although 
data on wages and earnings are available for different types of 
labour employed in different industries, the concepts and defi- 
nitions employed are not uniform and do not lend themselves 
either for pooling to give an overall picture or for comparison 
among various industries. As a matter of fact, these data are 
collected only under the statutory requirements without having 
any idea of uniformity. This is a serious limitation of these 
data. 

Hours of Work 

Estimates of man-hours of labour input are needed for 
use in analysing labour costs, productivity etc. They are also 
needed to regulate hours of work of different categories of 
workers to provide compulsory rest intervals and overtime 
wages. According to the ILO, the statistics on hours of work 


1. Minimum rates of wages need not be fixed in respect of any employment 
in a State, if it comprises less than 1000 employees. 
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are needed to show (i) the general level of hours of work, (ii) 
hours of work in major divisions of economic activity (i.c. 
manufacturing, mining and quarrying, construction and trans- 
port, storage and communication) and (iii) average hours 
worked in specified manufacturing industries. 

The Tenth International Conference of Labour Statisticians 
held in Geneva in 1962 in adopting the resolution on hours of 
work stated that these statistics should be developed in accor- 
dance with the specific needs of each country in the light of its 
social and economic structure and in accordance with inter- 
national standards, in order to promote comparability among 
countries The Conference took note of the fact that in terms 
of scope and comparability, the data on hours of work reported 
to the ILO were the least satisfactory of all the statistics pub- 
lished by them in the Yearbook. ^ — 

In India, the hours of work are regulated for workers 
engaged in organised sectors under various Acts; rir. (1) The 
Factories Act, 1948, (2) The Mines Act, 1952, (3) The Planta- 
tions Labour Act, 1951, (4) The Indian Railwa)? Act, 1890, 
(5) Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948, (6) 
State Acts relating to workers in shops and commercial Establi- 
shments, (7) The Apprentices Act, 1961. Practically al! these 
Acts specify the daily and weekly hours of work, rest intervals, 
the maximum hours of overtime in a day and in a week and 
weekly off, etc. The statistics of total manhours worked during 
the year in each industry are published in the Annual Survey of 
Industries. For the unorganised sector no data on hours of 
actual work arc available except from the NSS where data are 
collected in the household surveys on hours worked and hours 
available for work in respect of gainfully employed persons for 
broad occupational groups. 00*1 

Family Living Studies and Consumer Price Index Numbers 

•Family budget surveys’ are specialised surveys in which 

the bulk of the data coUccXed relate to caasttrupf^ pslterss 

and consumption expenditure. They usually provide detailed 
data on consumer expenditure for commodities and scryiew 
needed for the construction or rmdsion of consumer price indi- 
ces. The details supplied by such survej’s on consumer purcha- 
^ •, together with estimates of the value of items acquired 
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without monetary payment, are also useful in the computation 
of national accounts. They provide the basis for comparisons 
of consumption levels at different periods and between different 
population groups. 

The Rau’s Court of Enquiry constituted in 1941 to investi- 
gate into a dispute regarding dearness allowance on the G.I.P. 
Railway under the Trade Disputes Act 1929, recommended 
that Central Government should take up the responsibility of 
maintaining up to date cost of living index numbers. In 1943, 
the Government of India initiated family budget enquiries on 
uniform lines in a number of centres all over the country and 
subsequently organised construction of cost of living index 
numbers on the basis of the new surveys. By 1953, there were 
in all 55 individual series being compiled in the country, out of 
which 17 were compiled by the Labour Bureau. Most of the 
indices related to working classes, a few to plantation workers 
and the rest to industrial workers employed in organised 
industries. 

In the Second Five Year Plan, the need for constructing 
new series of consumer price index numbers on a uniform basis 
and based on latest consumption patterns was stressed. It was, 
therefore, decided to conduct fresh family living surveys among 
working class at 50 important factory, mining and plantation 
Centres in India. 32 Centres were allocated to factories, 8 
to mines and 10 to plantations. Care was taken to give due re- 
presentation to all the major States in case of factories and 
to mines, like coal, iron, mica, manganese and gold. In case of 
plantation, tea, coffee and rubber plantations were duly represen- 
ted. These surveys were conducted during 1958-59 under the 
technical guidance of the Technical Advisory Committee on 
Cost of Living Index Numbers set up by the Government of 
India, • These surveys were designed to first providing weighting 
diagrams for construction of consumer price index numbers for 
working class for individual centres and all-India. On the basis 
of the results of these surveys new series of consumer price 
index numbers for industrial workers on base 1960=100 have 
been compiled and published for a number of centres. Besides 
collecting data on income, expenditure and consumption for 
deriving, the weighting diagrams for the index numbers, data 
have also been collected on other items like demographic, parti- 
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culars, education and skill, '\sotking conditions, awareness of 
rights under labour laws, trade union, social security benefits, 
employment history with specbl reference to forced idleness', 
housing conditions, and situation of the house In the context of 
social amenities, family welfare, recreation and other habits and 
savings and assets in order to provide data on a whole complex 
of circumstances affecting the well-being of the workers and 
their families. 

Since the ‘Family living surveys' were to be conducted for 
the construction of weighting diagrams for consumer price index 
numbers for industrial workers, only manual workers employed 
in registered factories, mines, and plantations were covered. 
Further, only such families which derived 50% or more 
of their income from manual labour in registered factories, 
mines and plantations were covered In the survey. The surv’cy 
was conducted on a sampling basis after preparing frame of all 
such families in the selected centres. The survey covered 23,400 
families in 50 Centres. 

Besides the family budget enquiries conducted by the 
Labour Bureau, certain States have also conducted family 
budget enquiries for working class. This has helped in extend* 
ing the number of centres for which consumer price indices ha>’e 
been prepared. 

Middle Class Family tiring Surveys : The need for an 
all-India middle class cost of living index has been felt on 
several occasions iri connection with the fixation and adjustment 
of the emoluments of Central Oovemment employees. The 
Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living Index Num- 
bers set up by the Ministry of Labour and Employment recom- 
mended in 1954 that family budget enquiries should be con- 
ducted to cover, among others, urban middle class population. 
In 1957, the Wage Board for Working Journalists mentioned in 
its report that it was greatly handicapped in its work by the 
absence of cost of living index numbers applicable to middle 
class and recommended that as disputes concerning wages and 
salaries of middle class employees were on the increase, Gos’cm- 
ment should take the necessary steps to compile and publish 
reliable middle class cost of living index numbers. TheGo%em- 
ment of India, therefore, decided in November 1957 to carry 
out an urban middle cl.iss family living sun’cy (a) to facilitate 
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construction of middle class cost of living indices and {b) to 
ascertain the conditions and levels of living of middle class 
families and placed the overall responsibility for the survey on 
the Central Statistical Organisation. 

The survey, first of its kind on a national scale, was con- 
ducted in 1958-59, It covered nearly 36,000 middle class 
families in 45 selected cities and towns and yielded valuable 
information on the various aspects of the conditions and levels 
of living of the urban middle class. 

The term ‘middle class’ generally denotes a not too homo- 
geneous section of the population made up chiefly of white 
collar workers in Government, salaried employees of mercantile, 
industrial and financial establishments, small industrialists and 
traders, professionals and other intellectual workers with mode- 
rate incomes. The features they have in common are the 
educational standards, disinclination towards manual work, 
modes of living and pattern of family life. As a working basis, 
for the purpose of this survey, a middle class family was defined 
as a family which derived 50 per cent or more of its income 
during the reference month from the earnings of its members 
who were gainfully occupied as employees in non-manual work 
in the non-agricultural sector. A family was defined for the 
purpose of the survey as consisting of persons (a) generally 
related by blood, marriage or adoption, (b) usually living 
together and/or being served from the same kitchen, and 

(c) pooling a major part of their income and/or depending on 
a common pool of income for a major part of their expenditure. 

The survey, besides collecting information on the family 
income and other receipts and family expenditure on consump- 
tion, savings and investments, covered the following items, as 
well ; 

(o) Demographic particulars and sickness ; 

(6) Education and training ; 

, (c) . Employment and unemployment ; 

(d) Conditions of work, trade union participation and 
. social security ; 

(e) Housing conditions ; 

(/) Recreation ; 

(g) Family welfare ; 

, -(/j) Savings and assets ; 
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(0 Indebtedness ; and, 

(/) Possession of luxury goods. 

The data collected in the above survey has been analysed 
in great detail and utilised in (he construction of consumer 
price index numbers for urban non>nunuaI employees for each 
of the 45 centres and for alKindia. 

Agricultural Labour Enquiry : Barring a few 

regional studies, no attempt was made in India in the first half 
of the 20th century to have facts on the living conditions of the 
rural proletariat although the rural population constituted nearly 
85 per cent of the total Indian Population. It was only in 1950-51 
that the first all-Indta Agricultural Labour Enquiry was con- 
ducted by the Government of India with (he object of finding 
facts about the living and working conditions of the agricultural 
labour. This was followed by second A.L.E in 1956-57 through 
the N.S.S. A rural labour enquiry was planned on a compre- 
hensive scale for 1961-62. However, on account of national 
emergency, its scope was restricted to survey of income, con- 
sumption and expenditure of rural labour households. The 
field enquiry was Integrated with the 18th round of the (1963-64j 
of the N.S.S. 

Agricultural Labour Enquiry {A.L.E.) : In the 

first A.L.E., data were collected on employmenl, earnings, cost 
and level of living and indebtedness of agricultural labour with 
a view to consider what ameliorative measures, including fix- 
ation of minimum wages should be undertaken to improve their 
conditions. The survey covered all the then 27 States of the 
Indian Union and was conducted in three stages, vir. (i) general 
village survey, (») general family survey, and (u'i) intensive 
family survey in about 800 fixed set of villages selected on the 
basis of stratified random sampling. General family sun’cy 
covered about one lakh rural families and the intensive family 
survey about 11,000 agricultural labour households. In the 
inJcDsiyc family survey households were interviewed every 
Smooth for a period of 12 months^ 

The first stage of enquiry was confined to collection of 
data on conditions of sample village, system of land tenure, 
land utilisation, wholesale and retail prices of selected commo- 
dities of consumption and prevailing wage rates. In general 
family sun’ey' data perfaining to agriculture, composition, size 
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and earning strength (of main and subsidiary occupations of all 
families living in the sample village), size of cultivators holdings, 
live-stock and implements and housing were collected. Tn the 
final stage of enquiry data on employment in different agri- 
cultural operations and non-agricultural labour, unemployment, 
wages, income, consumption expenditure and indebtedness of a 
sample of agricultural labour families were collected each month 
for a period of one year. 

On the basis of the ‘weights’ thrown up by the enquiry 
the Labour Bureau has been compiling from August 1956 
onwards. Consumer Price Index Numbers for agricultural labour 
for all States of Indian Union with base 1950-51 = 100. The 
current data on retail prices of selected items of consumption 
are supplied by the Directorate of National Sample Survey. 
With effect from July 1960, the Directorate of N.S.S. have been 
collecting these data every month from a fixed set of 422 sample 
villages. 

Second Agricultural Labour Enquiry : A second all-India 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry was conducted in 1956-57 with a 
view to have broad assessment of the impact of development 
schemes undertaken during the First Five Year Plan on the con- 
ditions of agricultural labour. The enquiry was conducted in 
about 3600 villages selected on the principle of stratified random 
sampling staggered evenly over 12 months and covered about 
28,560 agricultural labour households. The survey was conduc- 
ted by the Directorate of NSS in its 1 1th and 12th rounds and, 
the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta provided the design 
and schedules etc. The data were analysed by the Institute and 
reports have been published by the Government of India. 

The ‘weighting diagrams’ thrown up by this enquiry are 
used in the computation of the new series of consumer price 
index numbers for agricultural labour with base 1960-61 = 100^. 

Comparability of the results of two A.L.Es. : The con- 
cepts and definitions involved in the two ALEs and the design 
of the survey have differed to some extent and have thus ren- 
dered the comparability of the results difficult. In the first ALE 
an agricultural labour was one who was employed for wages in 
■the process of crop production and agriculture labour family 


1. See also Indian Labour Journal, November 1964 
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was one in which cither head of Ihe family or 50 per cent or more 
earners reported agricultural labour as their main occupation and 
main occupation was in turn one where one was engaged for 50 
or more days in agricultural work during the preceding year. In 
the second ALE, the definition of agricultural labourer was 
extended to cover all agricultural occupations like dairy farming, 
horticulture, live-stock raising, bee-keeping and poultry. The agri- 
cultural labour family was defined as one which deri\cd major 
income from agricultural wages. Besides, wages paid in kind 
were evaluated in second ALE on wholesale prices as against 
retail prices in first ALE The households in the first ALE \\ere 
fixed whereas they changed every month in the second ALE. 

During the first ALE employment data were collected only 
for those adult male workers who reported wage employment 
in each month. Workers not reporting wage employment were 
assumed to be self-employed for half period. Wage employment 
for half the day or more was counted on full day's occupation 
and less than half day was ignored. Self-employment data were 
obtained as a residual of employment and unemployment. As 
such employment data for first ALE were an over-estimate. In 
the second ALE number of days spent in different pursuits were 
recorded under suitable intensities of day’s labour. The number 
of days worked was calculated after assigning proper weightage to 
part employment. Data on unemployment were obtained after 
deducting for w.ige eraploymenl and self-eraploymenl from 365 
days. As such employmeot was under-estimated and unemploy- 
ment over-estimated in the second ALE as compared to the first. 

Jiural Labour Enquiry : With a view to broadly assessing 
the impact of development schemes undertaken during the first 
and the second Five Year Plans on the conditions of the agri- 
cultural labour, an advisory committee was set up to advise on 
planning and conducting of the Third ALE during the Third 
Plan period. The Committee comprised of the representatives 
of the Planning Commission, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, 
C.S.O., N.S.S., I.S I., Ministry of Labour and Employment 
and the Labour Bureau. This Committee recommended that 
the scope of the Third ALE be enlarged in order to collect 
information on all rural labour households instead of only agri- 
cultural labour households, and the enquiry be named as Rural 
Labour Enquiry (RLE). 
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However, in view of the National Emergency, the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment in consultation with the Planning 
Commission decided to curtail the scope of the RLE and to 
restrict it to collection of data on expenditure and income of 
rural labour households (including agricultural labour house- 
holds). The field enquiry was integrated with the 18th round 
(1963-64) of the NSS. The survey covered 8742 villages cover- 
ing the whole of the Indian Union, 

Consumer Price Index Numbers 

From the above description of the family living studies, it 
can be clearly seen that practically all of them were designed to 
obtain the consumer expenditure pattern for the base year for 
the selected groups of population. The family living studies 
thus provided the weighting diagrams for building up the con- 
sumer price index numbers. 

In India consumer price index numbers are published 
regularly for (/) working class for all-India and also for various 
centres, (n) industrial workers in industry, mining and planta- 
tion towns, (Hi) agricultural labourers and (h>) plantation workers 
for Tripura Territory. 

All India Working Class Consumer Price Index : The 
Labour Bureau is compiling an interim series of all-India aver- 
age working class consumer price index numbers with base 
1949 = 100. It is obtained as a weighted average of working 
class consumer price indices of 27 centres out of which indices for 
15 centres are compiled by the Labour Bureau and rest by the 
State Governments. The 27 centres were not selected on any 
consideration in respect of an all-India index, but were merely 
those for which series of consumer price index numbers happen- 
ed to exist. 

Consumer Price Index Number for Industrial Workers : The 
consumer price index numbers for industrial workers based on 
the results of fresh family living surveys conducted during 1958- 
59 are published for 46 centres out of the 50 centres in which 
the surveys . were conducted. The base period for all these 
series is the calendar year 1960. The weighting diagrams for 
each series is based on an average expenditure pattern of families 
of industrial workers (including single member families) at the 
Centres. 
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Consumer Price Index Number for Agricultural Labourers : 
The Minimum Wages Acf, 1948 applicable inter alia to employ- 
ment in agriculture, required fixation as ^v'ell as revision of mini- 
mum wages in accordance with the movement of cost of living 
index numbers for agricultural labourers. The first Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry provided the weighting diagram for construct- 
ing the original series of consumer price index numbers for all- 
India and for each of the States with the year 1950-51 as base. 

The Second ALE has given a new weighting diagram for 
constructing the revised series of consumer price index numbers 
for agricultural labour with the agricultural year 1960-61 as base. 

Consumer Price Index for Plantation fVorkers in Tripura 
Territory: The index number is published raoathivise beginn- 
ing January 1962 with the base period as the calendar year 1961. 
The weighting diagram is based on an average expenditure 
pattern of families of Tripura Plantation Workers provided by 
a Family Budget survey conducted, at the request of the Tripura 
Administration, amongst them during December 1959'Decem' 
ber 1960 by the Labour Bureau. 

Uses of Consumer Price Indices : Most countries have 
established consumer price indices primarily for the purpose of 
measuring changes in the purchasing power of wages and 
salaries, that is, to compute indices of real earnings. They are 
also used to show differences in trends in the retail prices paid by 
the working class in different centres. At government level, 
these arc used in determining general economic policies parti- 
cularly with respect to wages, prices, and taxation. In addition 
consumer price index numbers act as a useful guide for wage 
fixation and wage agreement by Industrial Tribunals and Wage 
Boards. In India, collective bargaining agreements on wages 
provide for changes in the dearness allowance according to a 
rise or fall in the consumer price index by a given number of 
points in the average for a period of preceding 12 months. 

Social Security 

(fl) The fyorkmen's Compensotion Act, 1923 i Under this 
Act compensation is payable to workers employed in scheduled 
(prescribed) employments and drawing upto Rs 500 p.m. for 

injuries due to accidents resulting in death or disablement for 

more than 3 days provided that it is not caused through the 
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fault of the worker himself. As all the injuries are not com- 
pensated, the number of compensated injuries do not reflect the 
total, number of injuries occuring.^ Data on number of com- 
pensated injuries and amount of compensation paid, classified 
according to the injury resulting in death, permanent disable- 
ment and temporary disablement, are published annually in the 
Indian Labour Statistics by the Labour Bureau for the rail- 
ways, post and telegraphs, C.P.W.D., factories, plantations, 
mines, docks and ports, tramways, building and construction 
and municipalities etc. 

{b) The Maternity Benefit Acts ; The data relating to (f) 
average number of women emploj'ed, (i7) number of women 
who claimed maternity benefit, (m) number of women who are 
paid maternity benefit and (iV) total amount paid based on the 
annual returns for factories, plantations and the mines are 
published by the Labour Bureau in the Indian Labour Statistics. 
These data are collected on an annual be sis under the Mater- 
nity Benefit Acts of the various State Governments. 

(c) The Employees' State Insurance Act 1948 : This Act 
applies to all factories, other than seasonal factories, run with 
power and employing 20 or more persons. The benefits provi- 
ded, under the Act are ; (1) sickness benefit, (2) maternity 
benefit, (3) disablement benefit, (4) dependent’s benefit, and 
(5) medical benefit. An insured person who is entitled to 
benefits ' under the scheme is not eligible to claim similar bene- 
fits under the Workmen’s Compensation Act or the State 
Maternity Benefits Acts. Data on the number of persons who 
took the benefit and the amount of cash and other benefits are 
published separately for the above items in the Indian Labour 
Statistics on an annual basis. 

{d) Employees Provident Fund Act, 1952 : Data on number 
of factories establishmennts covered, number of subscribers and 
the ■ amount of provident fund contributions collected from 
unexempted factories or establishments are collected annually 
under this Act and are published in the Indian Labour Statistics. 
Details are also published for each industry and for each 
State. 


1.- Many establishments covered by the Act fail to submit returns and thus 
the information received by the State authorities is incomplete. 
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lodastrial Injuries and Occupational Diseases 

(а) Industrial Injuries : Annual statistics on injuries based 
on the number of persons killed or disabled in industrial or 
work accidents in factories, mines, railwajs, docks and ports 
are collected under the Factories Act, Mines Act, Indian Rail* 
ways Act and Indian Dock Labourers’ Act, respecthely. The 
number of injuries is taken as the number of persons receiving 
injuries. The statistics of injuries published in the Indian 
Labour Journal and the Indian Labour Statistics do not repre- 
sent the actual number of accidents, cwpt in the case of mines, 
where the figures of dctual number of accidents are also avail- 
able. The figures are published separately for fatal and non- 
fatal injuries together with the frequency rate per one lakh man 
days worked for each state and for the major industries. The 
figures of industrial injuries by causes and as fata! and non-fatal 
are published annually in the Indian Labour Statistics. 

(б) Occupational Dheases : The available infonnation 
regarding the incidence of occupational diseases in India is sot 
much. This is particularly so in the absence of proper arrange- 
ments for diagnosis of such cases. The only source of data in 
this regatd are returns and reports received in the Labour 
Bureau on the working of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1923 and the Factories Act, 1948 and reports, enquiries, and 
investigations conducted by the State GoNcmments, public 
institutions etc. Presenliy, the figures of occupational diseases 
are included with those relating to industrial injuries. 

Industrial Disputes 

The statbtics of industrial disputes resulting in work- 
stoppages of both the types, namely, ‘strikes’ and ‘lockouts’, are 
published by the Labour Bureau. A temporary stoppage of 
work by a group or all employees to express a grievance or 
enforce a demand or temporary withholding of work from a 
group of employees by an employer (ot a group of employers) 
in a unit, in connection with matters relating to employment or 
terms of employment or conditions of employment is termed 
as an industrial dispute (work-stoppage). Thus both the types 
of work-stoppages— popularly known as ‘strikes’ and ‘lockouts 
— are covered. The statistics inter alia do not cover political 
strikes or sympathetic demonstrations and the like as they arc 
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not connected with any specific demand of employees and clos- 
ures not connected with industrial disputes sponsored by the 
employers for reasons like shortage of raw-material, breakdown 
of machinery, supply of power or financial reasons. For practi- 
cal considerations, the figures include only those work-stoppages 
which involve 10 or more workers whether directly or indirectly. 

Serial statistics relating to work stoppages from industrial 
disputes involving 10 or more workers are available from 1921. 
The statistics collected include the number of disputes, the maxi- 
mum number of workers involved, number of mandays lost, the 
number of disputes by causes and results, and percentage dis- 
tribution of disputes by duration. The disputes are classified 
according to causes as (a) wages and allowances, (b) bonus, 
(c) personnel and retrenchment, (d) leave and hours of work 
and (e) others. The results of the strikes and lockouts are 
classified as successful, partially successful, unsuccessful and 
indefinite. These statistics are published in the Indian Labour 
Statistics and the Indian Labour Year Book. 

The figures relating to industrial disputes are compiled 
from the statistics collected by the State Labour Departments 
and Regional Labour Commissioners (Central). The required 
information is collected by them on a voluntary basis on uniform 
lines usually from the Units concerned. The maximum number 
of workers involved directly or indirectly on any one day of the 
work stoppage is given as the figure of workers involved. The 
number of man-days lost represents the cumulative total of man- 
shifts not worked by the employees who were involved in the 
work stoppage at one time or the other during the potential 
working days for the whole duration of the work stoppage 
excluding Sundays and holidays. 

Upto 1956, the data related to the States of Assam, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras (split up into Andhra 
and Madras from 1963), Orissa, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, West 
Bengal, Ajmer and -Delhi. From the year 1957, the statistics 
relate to the whole of the Indian Union. The industrial classi- 
fication of these statistics was changed once in 1950, then in 
1955 and again in 1959. 

The figures of man-days lost is taken as an indicator for 
comparing the extent of unrest either amongst States or amongst 
industry-groups since this figure represents both the number of 
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Workers involved and the duration of work stoppage. The 
indicator ‘severity rate of industrial disputes’ which is the ratio 
of man-days lost to the corresponding man-da>s available for 
work is a better indicator for purposes of comparison than the 
absolute number of mandaj-s lost, but as information on total 
man-days worked during the year is available for manufactur- 
ing industries only, it is not possible to compute severity rate in 
all sectors. 

Statistics of Absenteeism and Labour Turnover 

(a) Absenteeism : There is not much information avail- 
able on absenteeism in India. Absenteeism is measured by the 
percentage of manshifts lost due to absence to the corresponding 
total manshifts scheduled to work. Generally, absences on 
account of authorised leave arc included whereas absences due 
to strikes and lockouts are excluded. Such statistics for selected 
industries, viz. cotton mill industry, woollen industry, engineer- 
ing industry, leather industry, mining (coat and gold only) and 
plantations, at important centres are maintained and published 
by the Labour Bureau in the Indian Labour Statistics. These 
figures are also maintained by some of the State Governments 
and the Director General of Mines Safety. The yearly figures 
arc obtained by taking simple average of the niontUy rates of 
absenteeism for the 12 months of the year. 

The definitions and methods followed presently by the 
different agencies are not uniform. Apart from the statistics 
which are collected statutorily from all coal mines 
covered by the Mines Act, the olbcr series of statistics of 
absenteeism are collected only on a voluntary' basis and are 
furnished by a few selected large units. In case of non-response, 
the concern is ignored and the abscniceism rate is calculated 
from the available returns. This sometimes causes spurious 
variations in the trends of absenteeism rate. 

(f>) Labour Turnover’, Labour turnover measures the 
extent to which old employees leave and new employees enter 
into services of the units in a given period. Thus, it covers 
both the aspects, namely, the proportion of workers who go 
out of employment (separation) and the proportion of wMktrs 
who enter into employment (accession) in a given pericHi of 
time. The rates are computed as per 100 workers per month. 
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Serial statistics relating to labour turnover are presently 
available only in respect of cotton textile industry in the States 
of Gujarat and Maharashtra, and are published in the Indian 
Labour Statistics. The statistics relate to all employees exclud- 
ing clerks but including the large force of badlies employed in 
the industry to meet the high percentage of absenteeism among 
the permanent workers. 

Trade Unions 

The trade union activities in India started in the early 
twenties when the effects of World War I caused steady rise in the 
cost of living while the wages lagged behind. The need for trade 
union legislation was felt when, in 1921, the High Court of 
Madras granted an injunction restraining the Madras Textile 
Labour Union from interfering with the business of the Buck- 
ingham and Carnatic Mills. The Indian Trade Unions Act was 
passed in 1926 which conferred legal and corporate status on 
registered trade unions. The Act provides immunity from 
Civil and Criminal Liability to Trade Union executives and 
members for bonafide trade union activities. The Act applies to 
the entire Indian Union, except Jammu & Kashmir, which has its 
own Act viz. the Jammu & Kashmir Trade Unions Act, 1950. 

The trade unions in India are of two types : (1) those 
formed by employees and known as ‘Workers’ Unions’, and 
(2) those formed by employers and known as ‘Employers’ 
Unions’. 

Under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, registered 
trade unions are required to submit annual returns relating to 
their membership by sex, assets and liabilities, income and 
expenditure etc. to the concerned State Governments who, in 
turn, furnish the same in consolidated form .to the Government 
of India.^ The data thus collected annually along with a brief 
note on the working of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 are 
published by the Labour Bureau in the form of a brochure 
entitled ‘Trade Unions in India'. The annual statistics of num- 
ber of trade unions registered, number of unions submitting 


1. Upto the year 1964-65, the returns were received on financial year basis 
and from the year 1965, the returns are being submitted on calendar 
year basis. 
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TCturns, meint»iship of Ihe unions subrntiting returns, etc. arc 
also published for all-India, by States, and by industries sepa- 
lately for workers’ unions and employers’ unions in the Indian 

Labour Statistics, Indian Labour Journal and the Indian Labour 
Year Book. These publications also give the figures of total 
income and expenditure of the trade unions separately for the 
workers unions, and the employers’ unions. 

Although it is statutory on the registered trade unions to 
submit annual returns to the concerned State Gos-emments, 
some of the registered unions «ther fail to submit their returns 
as required under the Act or submit defective returns to the 
State Authorities Such uniorts are not included in the pub- 
lished figures. Also no data arc available in respect of un- 
registered trade unions in the country. From the serial 
statistics available for registered trade unions for recent years 
it is noticed that only about a half to Iwo-ihirds of them submit 
their returns. Thus it is difficult to say as to how far the 
published data reveal a true picture of trade unions in the 
country. 

The industrial classification according to which infonna- 
tion is collected was revised in 1954-55. A further rerision 
of the industrial classification was undertaken in 1957-58. The 
enlarged industrial classification is being followed from 1960-61 
onwards. 

Major Economic Classifications— Classification of Industries, 
Occupations and Status 

To have detailed information of the labour situation in a 
country it is imperative to classify each worker according to his 
place of work and according to the type of work performed. 
The first of these is known as the industrial classification of the 
worker and the second is known as the occupational classifica- 
tvMi.. the, woeVecs are classified according to whether 

they are employers, employees or independent workers, they are 
known to be classified by status. 

One of the most important uses of the industrial dassi- 
ficau'on of the working force is that it gives an idea of the 
distribution of workers in various industries, such as agricul- 
ture, mining, manufacturing, instruction, transport and com- 
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munications, trade and commerce and services. This also helps 
in measuring the shift in the working force from one industry 
to another. The Industrial Classification is of great help in 
computing the national income for those sectors of economy 
where we do not have the estimates of production, but measure 
the same on the basis of total workers and their average annual 
earnings. 

Classi'Hcation of Industries 

The question of the classification of industry of each 
worker was taken up at the international level at the first Inter- 
national Conference of Labour Statisticians held in 1923. This 
Conference emphasized the distinction between classification by 
industry and by occupation. It also pointed out that for pur- 
poses of classifying the labour force the primary classification 
should be by industry and drew up a list of main divisions of 
economic activity : primary production (agriculture and mining), 
secondary production (manufacturing and construction) and 
services (transport, commerce and administration etc.). The 
question was further considered at the second and third Inter- 
national Conferences of Labour Statisticians but it was only in 
1948 that (he classification of industries was finalised. This 
classification known as ‘■International Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication (ISfC) of all Economic Activities’ was revised in 1958 
in the light of the experience gained during the preceding 
decade. 

Although data on occupation or industry of each worker 
have been collected in India right from the first census of popu- 
lation in 1872, there was no definite system for the classifi- 
cation of workers. In the census of 1872, a record was made 
for each individual of his occupation which continued till the 
1931 Census. In the later Censuses, the question was changed 
into ‘means of livelihood’, while in the 1961 population census, 
a record was made of the actual nature of work and the nature of 
industry so as to enable the classification of a worker both by 
industry and by occupation The classification of workers 
adopted in India in the census of population prior to the 1961 
Census is known as the Indian Census Economic Classification 
(I.C.E.C.) which is considered to be a combination of both 
industrial and occupational classifications. 
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ClassiBcatioo of Occopations 

Together with the question of dassification of industries, 
the First International Conference of Labour Statisticians consi- 
dered the desirability and possibility of an international stan- 
dard classification of occupations but did not malce any 
concrete recommendations regarding the groupings of occupa- 
tions. The subject was revived only after the Second World 
War and was placed on the agenda of the Seventh International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians in 1949. But it was only 
in 1957 at the Ninth Conference that a detailed classification 
of occupations into major divisions, groups and sub-groups was 
accepted. The final text of the International Standard Classifi- 
cation of Occupations, together with definitions of the major, 
minor and unit groups drafted in consultation with the varions 
member-governments, was published by the ILO in 1958. 

During the Fifties when the International Labour Ofiice 
was acth'ely engaged in finalising the classification of occupa- 
tions and considering some revisions in its industrial classifica- 
tion. the various official agencies fcU the need of having a 
classification of Industries and another of occupations which 
could suit Indian conditions. In doing so, they were basically 
guided by the International classification at the division and 
major group levels. A classification of industries known as the 
‘Standard Industrial Classification’ was prepared by the Director- 
ate General of Employment and Training (earlier known as 
Directorate General of Resettlement and Employment). They 
also prepared a ‘National Standard Classification of Occupa- 
tions’, which ghes a classification of occupations at three digital 
lc%-el and at lower les'els also. The definitions of the various 
occupations have also been published by them. For use in the 
National Sample Survey, the Indian Statistical Institute, Cal- 
cutta, developed another set of industrial and occupational 
classification which they have been using till now. The Central 
developed a classification of indus- 
tries and another of occupation with the object that the same 
may be adopted at the national lev^l. The Industrial Classifica- 
tion of the CSO is a detailed one and goes even upto 4 and 5 
digits. Since all these classifications of industries and occupations 
are of the same nature, they differ only slightly in minor 
details. In 1961 Census of Population, the classification of 
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industries and occupations as prepared by the DGET has been 
used for classifying workers by their respective industry and 
occupation. It is under the active consideration of the 
Government of India to have only one uniform classification of 
industries which could be adopted for all purposes within the 
country. 

Classsfication by Status 

While considering the statistics of employment, unemploy- 
ment and the labour force, it has been considered necessary to 
classify the workers according to their industrial status groups. 
The Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisticians 
(1947J have suggssled the following classification : 

(1) workers for public or private employers, 

(2) employers ; 

(3) workers who work on their own account without 
employees ; and 

(4) unpaid family workers. 

Although no specific question was asked as to the class 
of worker in the 1951 Census, it classified the self-supporting 
non-agricultural workers according to their status as employers, 
self-employed persons other than employers, employees, and 
non-agricultural rentiers, pensioners and miscellaneous income 
receivers. This was done on the basis of the information 
received to the question on principal means of livelihood of 
self-supporting Persons. The 1961 Census excluded rentiers, 
pensioners etc. who were not actively engaged in any productive 
work from the labour force. The other workers have been 
classified according to the following four categories : 

(1) employers ; 

(2) employees ; 

(3) independent workers ; and 

(4) unpaid family workers. 

Thus it would be seen that the labour statistics in India are 
fairly developed and attempts are being made to peg the loop- 
holes which still remain. However, no reliable data are yet 
available on the under-employed population in the country. 
As a matter of fact, even the definitions of the various terms 
and concepts involved in the measurement of under-employment 
have not been formulated properly. 
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Agriculture plays a predominant role in the Indian eco- 
nomy^ and the need for a comprehensive and reliable system of 
agricultural statistics^ cannot be overemphasised. In this chapter, 
we review the present position of agricultural statistics in India. 
We also endeavour to indicate some improvements which are 
necessary in the field of agricultural statistics. 

After giving brief historical background to official statistics 
of agriculture in India, we consider the various agricultural 
statistics under the following main headings: (/) agriculture, (n) 
forestry, (///) animal husbandry and (iv) fishery. Finally, the 
construction of index of agricultural production is described. 

Historical background 

The primary agricultural statistics, namely, those relating to 
land utilisation and area and production of crops are almost 
continuously avmlable from 1884 onwards, although the geo- 
graphical coverage and their scope have been gradually expan- 
ding. Before 1943, there were no returns in respect of the non- 
reporting states and even in case of the reporting states there 
existed small pockets for which no returns were received.® 
Further prior to this period, the land utilisation statistics were 
available only for 69% of the total geographical area of the 
Indian Union. The reliability of these statistics varied from 
one state to another, especially the statistics of acreage were 


1. Nearly 50 per cent of India’s national income originates from agriculture. 

2. Broadly speaking, ‘a system of agricultural statistics include quantitative 
information on all items directly or indirectly connected with produc- 
tion, distribution and utilisation of agricultural commodities including 
livestock and fisheries.’ (1) 

3. For example, in case of lands held under and other forms of privi- 
leged tenure. 
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Lnow-n to be unreliable in the permanently settled states, being 
based on the statements given by the village headman or <-Aom'- 
kidar. The statistics of land utilisation further suffered from 
inadequate classification and also from the absence of unifonn 
definitions of the items among different states, thus rendering 
even the available data non-comparable. The statistics of 
production were available for only ten crops, through forecasts 
issued periodically during the crop season, while pre-harvest 
estimates of production were available for a few more crops. 
The situation of agricultural statistics other than those of area 
and production was even worse. There was very little data on 
prices. The quinquennial livestock censuses collected informa- 
tion only in respect of the total number of livestock and poultry. 
The data on forest statistics were collected only in respect of 
state-owned forests in the former British India. Data on 
fisheries were not collected at all. 

In 1944, a section of Economics and Statistics was esta- 
blished in the Ministry of Food and Agriculture for bringing 
about improveraents in agriculture through administrathe 
action. This section which developed into the Directorate of 
Economics and Statistics gave considerable impetus to improve- 
ments in agricultural statistics. The Directorate is responsible 
for the collection, compilation and publication of all agricul- 
tural statistics In India. It functions as tbe central agency for 
co-ordination, consolidation and publication of these statistics 
furnished by the state govemraents.* The data, which cover 
fields of agriculture, fisheries, livestock and forests, are 
collected from state governments on prescribed forms The 
Directorate also collects agro-economic data and advises the 
Government of India on matters relating to agro-economic 
polic}’. 


Agriculture 

The primarj’ agricultural statistics relating to land utilisa- 
tion, area and production arc at present published in the 
annual publications, Indian Agricultural Statistics (Volumes I 


I. Estimates when revised (fully) are pablished by the States in their res- 
pective annual, 'S’earon end Crtjp 
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and II) and Estimates of Area and Production of Principal Crops 
in India, both published by the Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics (DESAg) with a time lag of nearly four years. The 
coverage of these statistics is fairly extensive. A large part of 
the non-reporting area is accounted for by the state of Jammu 
and Kashmir and the hill tracts of the North East Frontier 
Agency and Manipur. 

In this section we describe the current position first in 
regard to the statistics of land utilisation and then those relating 
to area and production. 

Land Utilisation Statistics 

Land utilisation statistics which mainly give areas of land 
put to different uses are almost continuously available since 
1884. These statistics are fairly reliable in the temporarily 
settled areas where the village revenue agency collects data 
through complete field to field enumeration and maintains them 
regularly as part of land records. In the permanently settled 
areas, on the other hand, there is no such arrangement and 
consequently the position in regard to the availability and relia- 
bility of the data has not been quite satisfactory. Over the past 
few years, several steps were taken to improve the situation. 
These were the adoption of sample surveys by the states of West 
Bengal, Kerala and Orissa for estimating the crop area and, the 
introduction of complete enumeration in the state of Bihar. It 
would be necessary to extend complete enumeration to these 
states and to the extent feasible to the few non-reporting areas . 
also.^ 

The Directorate of Economics and Statistics publishes the 
statistics of land utilisation (LUS) in their annual, Indian Agri- 
cultural Statistics, Volume I (summary tables) and Volume II 
(detailed tables).- 


]. On the recommendation of the Group on Agricultural Statis- 

tics (1), the states of Orissa and Keraia have included the scheme — Insti- 
tution of Complete Area Enumeration — in the State Annual Plans for 
, 1967-68 and 1966-67, respectively. 

2. Earlier this was published by the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics under the title Agricultural Statistics of India. From 1939-40, 
there have been changes in the title and contents of the publications. 
Table 1 shows the link between thp present and the past issues. ■ ■ 
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Tabib 1 


Year 


Title 


Scape 


1. AgrtcuVlural Statistics 

of India. Vol. t. 

A&ncvUutat Statistics 
' of India, VoL IL 


2. 1939-40 to 1942-43 Indian AgricuUural 
Sraiistics, Vo) I. 

Indian Agricultural 
Statistics. VoVU. 


% 1943-44 to 194647 (adiaa Agricuttara) 
Statfetics, Vol. I. 


Indian Agricultural 
Statblics. Vol. II- 


4. 1947-48 & 1948-49 

5. 1949-50 

6. 1950-51 & 1951-32 

7. 1952-53 & 1953-54 

8. 1954-55 & 1955-56 


Indian Agricultural 
Stathtie^ Vol. II. 

Indian Agricultural 
SUtistks. Vol. Jl. 

Indian Agricultural 
Statistics, VoUU. 

Indian Agricultural 
Statistics, Vol. II. 

Indian Agricultural 
Statistics. VoL II. 


Indian Provinces Inndivided 
India), State-viise and dis- 
trict-wise details. 

Indian States (erstwWlc 
princely States of undivided 
India). State-wise and 
district-wise details. 

Indian Provinces (undivided 
India) State-svise and dis- 
trict-wise details. 

Indian States (erstwhile 
ptinceij States of un&vided 
India). State-wise and dis- 
trict-wise details. 

Indian Union Provinces. 
Centraliy Adau'nisiered 
Areas and States merged 
with former Provinces— 
according to iheir set-op 
on Ut September, IM9— 
State-wise nnd district-wise 
details. 

States and Union of Stales 
according to their set-up as 
on Isl September, 1949— 
StaCo-wise and dislrict-wise 
details. 

Indian Union— State-wise 
and district-wise details ac- 
cording to the latest set-up. 
Indian Union— State-wise 
and district-wise details ac- 
cording to the latest set •sip- 
Indian Union— State-wise 
and district -wise details ac- 
cording to the latest let-np- 
Indian Union— State-wise 
and district-wise details ac- 
cording to the latest $et-up. 
Indian Union— State-wise 
and district-wise details ac- 
cording to the latest set-up. 
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For the purpose of reporting the statistics of land utilisa- 
tion, the geographical area in the country has been divided 
broadly into four categories. At present, the statistics of land 
utilisation are available for (i) 2504.3 lakh hectares on the basis 
of field to field enumeration fay the patwari or village officials, 
(n) 158.4 lakh hectares on the basis of sample surveys, 
(m) 326.5 lakh hectares from ad hoc surveys and, (iv) 270.1 
lakh hectares as completely non-reporting. In Jammu & Kash- 
mir State agricultural statistics are reported for 48.7 lakh 
hectares only out of a total geographical area of 222.8 lakh 
hectares. Excluding the State of Jammu & Kashmir, the non- 
reporting area in the country has been placed roughly at 96 lakh 
hectares. 

The Indian Agricultural Statistics also contains informa- 
tion on (f) classification of area reported according to various 
uses, (/7) area under different forms of irrigation, {in) distribu- 
tion of gross area sown according to various crops and, {iv) net 
area sown, etc. 

The total geographical area which was classified into five 
heads upto 1949-50 was re-classified as per details given in 
Table 2. This was done mainly in view of the fact that the 
earlier classification was not satisfactory as it gave only a broad 
outline of land utilisation in the country and did not give a 
clear picture of of the actual area under different categories of 
land-use so necessary' for agricultural planning. 

Table 2 


Old Classification New Classification Definition 


(i) Forests (/) Forests These include all actually 

forested areas or lands 
classed or administered as 
forests under any legal en- 
actment dealing with forests 
whether State-owned or 
private. If any portion of 
such land is not actually 
wooded but put to some 
agricultural use, that por- 
tion is included under the 
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Old Classtfieeuhti Classifieaiion Defiitition 


(/») Ared not avail' 
able for cuKV’ 
vatioo 


(ffi) Other uccoUt* 
vat»d iandtX' 
cludiog current 
fallowi. 


appropriate beading of 
eriUvattd or xmcviitiwttd 
land. 

(ir) l^od put to This stands for all lands 
noB-agricBl* occupiedbybuildingj.roads 
tural toca. and railways or under 

water, t.f., rivers and 
canals and otber lands put 
to uses other than asH' 
cultural. 

iiii) Barm and uq- This costrs alf barren and 
caUorabteland. uneulturable land bke 
i&onntalifi, desctt, tte. 
Land which cannot be 
brought under cnlthation 
unless at a high cost* b 
classed as uncultonble, 
whether such land b in 
isolated blocks or withia 
cultivated holdisp. 

<f») Pertnaneotpas- These cover all grariug 
lure* and other buds, whether they are 
grazing lands. permanent paJinres and 
iDtaflews or not* VSlage 
commofl and graang lands 
withm forest areas are in- 
cluded under this bead. 

(r) httsccUaneous Under this class is included 
tree crops and all cultivable land which is 
poves not «* not included under net 
eluded in the area sown but fa put 
net area sown, to some apicultural use. 

Lands undercasnrina trees, 
thatching grass, bamboo 
bushes aod other ports 
for fuel, etc. which are not 
included under 'orchards’ 
arc classed undn this 
category. 

<»n Ctoliorable These inctude all lands av^l- 

able for cuttivatioo whe- 
ther not fafceo up for cohi- 
vation or taken op lor 
cultivation once but net 
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Old Classification New Classification Definition 


cultivated during the cur- 
rent year and last five years 
or more in succession. 
Such lands may be either 
fallow or covered with 
shrubs and jungles which 
are not put to any use. 
They may be assessed or 
not assessed and may lie in 
isolated blocks or within 
cultivated holdings. 

(iv) Current fallows (v/V) Current fallows This class comprises crop- 
ped areas which are kept 
fallow during the current 
year. If any seeding area 
is not cropped again the 
same year, it is also treated 
as current fallow. 

(v/ff) Other fallow This includes all lands 
land. • which were taken up for 

cultivation but are tempo- 
rarily out of cultivation for 
a period of not less than 
one year and not more 
than five years. The reason 
for keeping such lands 
fallow may be one of the 
following: (1) poverty of 
cultivators, (2) inadequate 
supply of water, (3) mala- 
rial climate, (4) silting of 
canals and rivers, (5) soil 
erosion and (6) un-remune- 
rative nature of farming. 

(y) Net area sown {ix) Net area sown. This consists of net area 

sown with crops and or- 
chards, area sown more 

‘ than once being counted 

only once. 


The. area of land irrigated is classified both according to 
the sources of irrigation and according to the crops irn 
The sources separately enumerated are government 
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private canals, tanks, wells and ofter sources. The total area 
irrigated from these different sources represents the net Irrigated 
area If two or more crops are irrigated in the same year from 
the same source, the area is counted only once. The total 
irrigated area under all crops represents the gross irrigated area 
and includes area under more than one crop during the same 
year ; areas irrigated more than once in a single har^’cst arc 
counted only once It is worth pointing out here about the 
present classification of sources of irrigation which does not 
afford their categorisation into major, medium and minor. This 
is so very necessary for realistic planning and watching of 
progress of irrigation developoiect in the country through the 
different categories of works. 

The classification of crops followed for purposes of 
presenting the statistics of area under different crops is fairly 
detailed and consists of two broad groups, (I) food crops which 
include foodgrains, sugar, condiments and spices, fruits and 
vegetables>mcludiQg toot crops, and other food crops and (10 
noQ'food crops which include oilseeds, fibres, dyes and tanning 
materials, drugs and narcotics, plantation, fodder, green manure 
and other non*foodcrops. The individual crops under each of 
these two beads are given in Table 3. 

Table 3 


1. Food Crops 
(fl) Foodgrains 
(/} Cetvab ... 


(/i) Poises ... 


TOTAL FOOrtORAlNS 

(i) Sugar 

(c) Condiments & spices 


Rice — antumn, winter, summer 

and total ; cholum or Jovrar— 
khanf, rabi and total; cumbu 
or bajra, maize, lugi or 
marua, wheat, bailey, other 
cereals and small millets— 
kharif, rabi and total; total 
cereals and nuilets. 

... ... Cram, tor or aihar, other 

pulses— kharif, rabi and total; 
total pulses. 

_ ... Sugarcane, others, total. 

Pepper (black), chillies, ginger, 

turmeric, cardamoms, betel- 
nuts, others, total. 
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Fruits 

{d) Fruits and vegetables including ... Fresh— Mangoes, citrus, 

root crops bananas, grapes, prome 

fruits, others, total; 

Dried— cashewnuts, others, 

total ; 

Vegetables — potatoes, tapioca, 
sweet potatoes, onions ; 

Others — kharifand rabi, total; 
Total fruits and vegetables; 

(e) Other food crops 

Total Food Crops 


2. Vion-food Crops 
(a) Oilseeds 


{b) Fibres 

(c) Dyes and tanning materials 
{d) Drugs and narcotics and plantation 
crops. 

(e) Fodder crops 

(/) Green manure crops 

(g) Other non-food crops 

Total Non-food Crops 


Groundnut, castor, sesamum 
(til or jinjili), rape & mustard, 
linseed, coconut, others, 
total; 

Cotton, jute, mesta, sann- 
hemp, others, total ; 

Indigo, others, total ; 

Opium, tobacco, tea, coffee, 
rubber, cinchona, Indian 
hemp, others, total ; 


While the all India land utilisation statistics are publi- 
shed in the Indian Agricultural Statistics, the individual states 
publish these statistics in the Season and Crop Reports. It should, 
however, be noted that the scope of Season and Crop Reports 
differs from one state to another. The statistics of land utilisa- 
tion published in the respective Season and Crop Reports 
generally agree with those published in the Indian Agricultural 
Statistics. 

The statistics of land utilisation are also published in 
summary form in the following publications. 

(i) Abstract of Agricultural Statistics, India (annual), 
DESAg. 

(ii) Indian Agriculture in brief, DESAg. 

(jil) Agricultural Situation in India, (monthly), DESAg. 

(iV) Statistical Abstract of Indian Union (annual), C.S.O. 
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Statistics or Area and 'Prodnclion of Crops 

The statistics of area aod production are now available for 
a fairly large number of crops and these are annually published 
by the Directorate of Economics and Statistics in their “Enl- 
mates of Area and production of Principal Crops" (brought out 
in two volumes— Summary Tables’ and ‘Detailed Tables’) and 
by the State Governments in their Season and Crop Reports. 
Besides, the Directorate issues a 'Quinquennial Report on ike 
Average Yield per Acre of Principal Crops' which contalas 
hgures of normal and standard yields fixed for each crop. The 
periodical crop estimates issued from lime to time during the 
agricultural year arc published in the monthly journal of the 
Directorate of Economics and Statistics (DESAg), 'Agricultural 
5'f/uflt/on in India'. 

Periodical estimates of area and prodaclion of principal 
crops initially prepared by the concerned stale agendes are con* 
solidated by tbe DESAg aod issued on pre*assigoed dates in 
the form of crop estimates. At present, such estimates are pre* 
pared in respect of 30 principal crops generally known as fore* 
cast crops.' Besides these forecast crops, od hoc estimates for 
certain plantation crops such as tea, coffee and rubber as vvell 
as some other nooTorecast crops are also published whenever 
available. The crops, for which these estimates are available, are : 
1. Forecast crops 

Cereals Rice, Jowar, bajra, maiit, ragi, 

small millets, wheat and barley. 

Pulses Gram, tur, urld, moong, masurand 

other pulses. 

Oilseeds Groundnut, sesamum, rapeseed and 

mustard, linseed and castor seed. 

Fibres Colton*, jute, sann-hemp and raesta 

Other crops Sugarcane, potato, black pepper, 

dry ginger, tobacco, dry chillies and 
turmeric. 

1. Since the publication of Final Report of the NationanncomeCommillee, 

the additional crops brought tmder the ambit of reportirg as forecast 
crops are small millets, tur, kharif pulses, rabi poises, mesta. sannhemp, 
potato, dry ginger, black pepper, dry cfainies, tobacco and turmeric. 

2. Details of area and production TOrietks, by trade descriptions and by 
staple lengths are also gWen. 
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2. Plantation crops Tea, coffee, rubber and coconuts. 

3. Minor crops Bananas, indigo, papaya, sweet 

potatoes, tapioca, opium, lac, 
cashewnuts, cardamoms and betel- 
nuts. 

Usually two to three estimates are issued in respect of each crop 
except for cotton for which five estimates are issued. In the 
case of castorseeds, however, only one estimate is issued. In the 
case of cotton, in addition to five estimates by the DESAg, an 
assessment of the actual crop is also made by the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee (ICCC). These periodic estimates are desi- 
gned to indicate the main features of a crop at various stages 
of its growth.^ The figures of final estimate, however, attempts 
to provide firm estimates of total area sown and the total pro- 
duction of a crop. These final forecast figures are subject to 
further revisions depending on the subsequent availability of 
returns from some of the defaulting areas. Such revisions are 
generally carried out at the time of the release of final forecast 
of the next year’s crops. Even at this stage it has been found 
that the returns from the States are sometimes not complete and 
as such the revisions effected may be only partial and for this 
reason they are known as ‘partially revised estimates’. These 
‘partially revised estimates’ are subsequently revised when com- 
plete returns have been obtained from all areas reporting for a 
crop. The resultant estimate is then known as ‘revised esti- 
mate’. It may, however, be noted in this context that not all 
the areas may report for a given forecast crop, though some ad- 
hoc allowances are made for non-reporting areas to ensure com- 
plete coverage. The ‘final’, the ‘partially revised’ and the ‘revised’ 
estimates of area and production are published State-wise for 
each crop by the DESAg in their annual publication. Estimates 
of Area and Production of Principal Crops in India. The ‘revised’ 
estimates are also published by the State governments in their 
respective Season and Crop Reports. 

Estimates of outturn of a crop are obtained by multiplying 

1. For example, the first estimate, which is generally issued about a month 
after the commencement of sowing, is intended to give an idea about the 
area sown under the crops. The second estimate follows about a couple 
of months later and indicates area including late sowings and conditions 
of the crop and probable or expected yield in some areas. • ' 
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the area under Jt by the estimated a\crage jield per hectare. 
The former involves (/) cadastral survey of the cultivable area 
and 07) annual reports as to the area under each crop from the 
primary reporting agencies.* Information on the latter is based 
on village records maintained by the State revenue authorities. 
The average yield rates of most principal food crops and some 
non-food crops are based on the results of the random sample 
crop cutting survQs conducted by the respective State Govern- 
ment agencies. Table 4 summarises the position regarding 
the area and outturn covered by such experiments for different 
crops pertaining to the years 1960-61 to 1964-65. It may be 
observed that there are areas where estimates of outturn for 
even the principal crops are still based on the traditional method 
of yield estimation.* 

Besides the principal crops, there are a number of minor 
crops, such as banana, tapioca, sweet potato, indigo, opium, 
arecanut, casbewnut, cardamom and coconut, in respect of 
which DESAg publishes annually estimates of area and 

production. The estimates of outturn of these crops ace 
relatively less reliable than those relating to the principal crops 
as the former estimates are not prepared on any objective basis 
We now review briefly the position in respect of some minor 
crops. 

2. Fruitf and vegetables : Barring a few states, area 
statistics for individual food crops are not at present available. 
Yield statistics for them are still less reliable. Production statis- 
tics of vegetable crops arc also lacking. There is a need for 
developing a suitable scientific sampling technique to estimate 
yield rate and total production of fruits and vegetable crops at 
all-India level as well as at State level for all important fruits and 

1. The term ‘reporting’ diffen io the case of bod utilisation statistics and 
periodic estimates. Areas reportioe for the former need not necessarily 
report for the latter and vice versa. This often makes it difficult to 
resobe the differences between the area figures according to the two 
sources. For details, the reader is referred to the Final Report of the 
National Income Committee (paras 2.44 to 2,47). 

Z For details of the method of Random Sample crop cutting experiments 
and traditional method of yield estimation, the reader is referred to 
Semple Surveys for the Estimation of Yield of Pood Crops, 1944-49, 
published by the Indian Council of AgricuICurai Research, New Delhi, 
1951. 



Table 4 

Percentage of Area and Production Covered by Crop-cutting Experiments 

Crop Percentage to Total Area Percentage to Total Production 
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vegetable crops whereas for minor crops at the State level only. 
The pilot survey carried out by JARS have amply demonstrated 
the feasibility of obtaining reliable estimates of acreage and 
production of fruit and vegetable crops. 

3. CasheKTJUt and spices crops : Besides casbewnuts, the 
major spices produced in India are cardamom, ginger, chillies 
and turmeric. Other spices like cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, and 
vanilla are also grown to a limited extent. Some sample surveys 
have been carried out by the lARS on major spices and cashew- 
nut crops, namely, the pilot survey on pepper in erstwhile 
Travancore-Cochin State and Malabar district of Madras State 
during 1954-55 in 1956-57 ; on cashcwnut and cardamom crops 
in Kerala and Mysore States during 1960-63. 

Although estimates are available for annual yield of 
principal crops at the district level, one cannot be very confident 
whether they are as precise as the estimates cither at the stale 
or at the national levels. Also with the adoption of Commu- 
nity Development Blocks as (he units of planning and develop- 
ment, there is a need for obtaining estimates of crop production 
at the block level to judge the performance of different blocks 
and to plan on regional levels for increased agricultural pro- 
duction. It is heartening to note that the Institute of Agricul- 
tural Research Statistics bad already launched pilot studies in 
selected states with a view to studying the problems associated 
with the estimation of crop production/avcragc yield at block 
level which is a smaller unit than a district. This approach is 
also likely to improve the accuracy of district level estimates. 

Forestry 

The principal forest statistics relate to area under forests, 
volume of standing timber, outturn and value of timber and 
firewood, value of minor forest produce, employment in forestry 
and forest industry, forest revenue and expenditure and trade 
in forest produce. These arc published annually in the Indian 
Forest Statistics^ issued by the Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics which compiles these statistics on the basis of returns 


’ Prior to 1946-47, similar infonnation was published in ‘'Annual Returns 
of Statistics relating to Forest Ajministnition in India”, 
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received from forest departments of various State Governments. 
The data relate to financial years ending 31st March. A serious 
drawback of the statistics contained in this publication is that 
these have a time lag of about four years. Even the data in un- 
published form available with the Chief Conservators of Forests 
and the State Statistical Bureaus are far from uptodate, although 
in this case the time lag is a little less, i.e. nearly two years. 
Steps are being taken to publish the forestry statistics without 
much time lag. For this purpose statistical cells are being 
established in state forest departments. Also a cell has been 
established at the Centre. The statistics relating to the major 
States in the Indian Union are more or less fairly complete in 
respect of major items but for smaller states the available data 
on certain items including private forests is not complete. 

Area 

The statistics of area under forests as given in the Indian 
Forest Statistics, are available according to types of forests, 
legal status, composition (types of wood) and ownership. 
Table 5 gives the classification of area under forests for 
years from 1950-51 to 1964-65. Besides, statistics of area for 
which reliable estimates of growing stock are available and areas 
closed and open to grazing are also published. The publication 
also gives details of working plans and concentrated regenera- 
tion and afforestation. 

In respect of ownership, details are given for the area 
under State forests, forests owned by civil authorities, corporate 
bodies and private individuals. These are classified into those 
dedicated to timber production and other forests. These are 
further sub-divided into ‘inter merchantable’ and ‘unprofitable 
or inaccessible’ forests. The areas under forests are also classi- 
fied according to legal status into reserved forests, protected 
forests and unclassed forests. These are given separately for 
the areas under Forest Departments, Civil Authorities, Corpo- 
rate Bodies and private individuals. 

Information regarding the composition of forest areas 
under the Forest Departments, Civil authorities. Corporate Bodies 
and private individuals is given separately in respect of conifer- 
ous and broad-leaved species, the latter being sub-divided into 
Sal, Teak, and miscellaneous varieties. 
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Table 5 

Classification of Area Under Forests 



Item 

1950- 

1955- 

I960- 

1961- 

1962- 

1963- 

1964- 


51 

56 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

W 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1. Total forest area 

2. Ownership 

718 0 

7034 

6894 

750.4 

7444 

7474 

753.0 

(/) State 
(ly corporate 

595 4 

678.Sa 

652.3 

7084 

705 5 

708.3 

7117 

bodies 

1.6 

06 

219 

24.8 

24 4 

24 3 

24 6 

(ill) private indi- 








viduals 

120.0 

IS.8 

144 

17.1 

14 3 

14.7 

15.7 

ljega\ stilus 








(i) reserved 

344.4 

359.5 

3161* 

324.5* 

324.7* 

327.2* 327.2* 

(11) protected 

117.9 

168.1 

240 6* 200 7* 

209.7* 

217.0* 226.0* 

(lif) unclassed 

4. Composition 

255 7 

170.2 

llll* 

204.1* 

188 8* 

1811* 

179.4* 

(/) coniferous 
(ii) Doo-coniferous 

363 

25.2 

43.0 

43.7 

45.0 

45.1 

46.2 

(a) sal 

105.5 

104.8 

1134 

107.9 

95.2 

95.2 

97.8 

(6) teak 

43.5 

584 

874 

92.1 

89.7 

89.9 

91.2 

(e) miscellaneous 
(d) total non- 

5317 

509.7 

445.5 

506.7 

514.3 

S17.1 

517.8 

coniferous 

681.7 

6716 

6464 

706.7 

699.2 

702 2 

7068 


a. locludea 5.4 thousand sq. kilometres for which details are not available. 
* excludes forest area of J & K sioce the information relating to these 
categories of legal status is not available for the state. 

Source : Indian Forest Statistics. 

The area under forests is divided under two broad catego- 
ries, namely, exploitable and potentially exploitable, each of 
which is further sub-dlwdcd into reserved and others. 

As stated eariier, detaiTs of areas cfosed to grazrag of all 
animals throughout the year and areas open to grazing of all 
animals and of non-browsers are also published in the Indian 
Forest Statistics 

Estimates of total area under forests in the reporting areas 
of the Indian Union as given in the Indian Agricultural Statis- 
tics are based on the returns received from the State agriculture 
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or revenue departments and relate generally to the agricultural 
year ending 30th June. The area reported under ‘forests’ in 
this publication, however, are not in accord with the figures 
published in the Indian Forest Statistics, the former is usually 
less than the latter. Table 6 sets out in detail the State-wise 
differences in area under forests according to the two sources for 
the year 1960-61. These differences result in the two sets of 

Table 6 

Area under forests according to Indian Agricultural Statistics 
(Ag. Stat.) and Indian Forest Statistics (IFSt.) — 1960-61 

(sq. kilometres) 


States 


1960-61 

Ag. Stat. IFSt. 


Andhra Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

J & K 

Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 

Madras 

Maharashtra 

Mysore 

Nagaland 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal 

Delhi 

Himachal Pradesh 

Manipur 

Tripura 

A. & N. Islands 


58471 

64185 

48403 * 

45599 

37582 

31160 

9222 

15589 

31334 

20792 

10562 

10448 

138264 

172665 

18659 

21531 

54108 

67811 

27089 

36791 

328 

— 

36048 

65915 

3707 

15061 

8138 

39420 

37942 

41468 

11019 

11779 

16 

41 

7927 

10443 

6021 

6022 

6357 

6353 

6475 

6475 


Tatal 


557672 689548 


Source : DESAg. 
♦including NEFA 
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figures mainly due from (0 differences in definitions^ of the 
area under forest, (/7) differences in purposes* for which these 
statistics are compiled by the two agencies, (i/i) differences in geo- 
graphical coverage* of the (wo sets of figures ; and (fv) differences 
in reference periods,* the last one however is not very important. 
•V Volume of Standing Timber and fire-wood and their incre- 

ment in exploitable forests-. Data in respect of the volume of 
standing timber and fire*wood are given separately for different 
types of wood in Indian Forest Statistics. Figures of gross 
annual increment, natural losses, annual fellings and net incre- 
ment are also given. Information in respect of a number of 
States is not available, especially in the case of private forests. 
The total figures given in this publication, therefore, do not 
indicate the true all-India picture. 

Oot-tum 

The estimates of out-turn of forest produce in State, Cor- 
porate bodies and private forests are given under the following 
beads: 

(fl) Timber and Firewood: Timber, round-wood, pulp- 
wood and charcoal wood. 

(b) Minor Forest produce : Animal products, bamboos 
and canes, drugs, spices, fibres and flosses, fodder and 
grazing, grass other than fodder, gums and resins, 
lac, rubber and latex, incense and perfume woods, 
tansluffs and dyestuffs, vegetable oils and oilseeds, 
and other sorts of minor produce. 


1. Id the IFSt. reiums, the whole area including non-wood area of on- 
classed forests under the control of forest department is taken as area 
under forests, while in the Indian AgricuUurat Slatislies the same is 
classified according to its actual utilisation. 

2. The Forest Department lelums are meant to serve a definite ad- 
ministrative purpose and indicate the ownership of the forest areas; the 
actuafutifisation ofifiese areasB DOtso rmporfanfas iV is in die lead 
utilisation statistics for Agricultural Statistics. 

3. Whereas the Forest Department Reports cover the entire forest areas 
under jurisdiction of the State forest and other departments, the Indian 
AgricuUurai Slatislies relate only to the reporting areas, 

4. Figures in Indian A%rkuUural Statistics relate to the agricultural yw 
(July to Juue) while those in Indian Form Statisifes relate to fioaoct^/ 
year (April to March). 
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In the case of timber and firewood, figures of both quan- 
tity and value are given, whereas in the case minor forest pro- 
duce only value figures are given. 

The areas managed by the State Forest Departments are 
generally fully covered, but those under the ownership rights of 
corporate bodies, civil authorities, and private individuals are 
not covered. The position in this regard, prevailing during the 
years 1953-54 to 1958-59 is given in the following table. 

Table 7* 

Area under Forests** for which out-turn statistics 
are available in the Indian Forest Statistics 


(In ’000 sq miles) 



Ownership type 

1953-54 1954-55 

1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. 

Forest Department 

2041.3 

2148.1 

2336.8 

2385.3 

2462.2 

2412.9 



(93.1) 

(93.0) 

(99.9) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

2. 

Civil authorities 

167.9 

253.8 

128.9 

166.7 

138.4 

147.2 



(35.5) 

(64.0) 

(42.7) 

(62.4) 

(70.4) 

(68.4) 

3. 

Corporate bodies 

0.2 

0.6 

0.05 

0.9 

0.9 

0,1 



(3.1) 

(24.9) 

(2.3) 

(48.4) 

(35.6) 

(5.5) 

4. 

Private individuals 

29.6 

24.2 

29.7 

51.2 

25.6 

54.4 



(16.2) 

(29.9) 

(41.0) 

(71.2) 

(30.9) 

(72.9). 

5. 

Total : All types of 

2239.0 

2426.7 

2495.4 

2604.1 

2627.1 

2614.6 


ownerships 

(79.8) 

(86.7) 

(91.9) 

(95.5) 

(95.7) 

(96.7) 


* Figures within brackets represent the percentages of area covered to 
total area under forests for each category. 

♦* Source: National Income Statistics— proposals for a revised series of 
National Income Estimates for 1955-56 to 1959-60, issued by C.S.O., 
Government of India, 1961, p. 68. The data for the years 1956-57 
onwards has been compiled from the unpublished records of the DESAg. 

Another limitation of these out-turn data is that they 
represent only the authorised exploited forest resources. Thus all 
such unauthorised removals of timber or fire-wood of any descrip- 
tion are obviously missed from the official production data. 
Although it is difficult to collect data pertaining to unauthorised 
removal, but possibility of doing this should be explored.^ 

1. Some ad hoc estimates of unauthorised removal of timber etc, are avail- 
able in the Report of the Timber Treads Survey, 
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Employment of Labour in Forestry and Forest Industries 

'Indian Forest Statistics' contains information about the 
number of persons employed on the first of each month in 
forestry and forest industries together with details of persons 
dependent mainly or partially on them. It also gives the number 
of industrial units in each State. Figures of the quantity and 
value of wood used and s-alue of minor produce utilised in these 
units are given separately. 

Revenue and expenditure 

Figures of revenue and expenditure of Forest Departments 
are given in detail in Indian Forest Statistics. A summary table 
showing figures of revenue and expenditure over a period of years 
is also given. Expenditure on communications and buildings with 
details of new works and repairs to existing works is also given 
In a separate table. 

Foreign Trade 

Figures of quantity and value of imports and exports of 
wood and timber and value of imports and exports of minor 
forest produce and wood products based on the Monihly 
Statistics of Foreign Trade of India are also given in the Indian 
Forest Statistics. 

Miscellaneous 

Information on a number of items, such as breaches of 
forest rules, grazing of cattle in government forests etc., is also 
published in the Indian Forest Statistics. Statistics of area and 
out-turn of timber and fuel in respect of certain countries of the 
world are also given. 

To enhance the utility of the forest statistics and to bring 
it in line with other countries, a revised set of proformae were 
introduced in 1958-59. One of the most important salient 
features of the revised system is to adopt the same definition of 
‘forest’ areas as adopted in iht Indian Agricultural Statistics. 
Accordingly all such un-wooded or other areas put to some 
agricultural or non-forest me would be left out from ‘‘forest’ 
areas and indicated separately, thus bringing the two sets of 
‘forest’ area estimates closer. Besides giving the following addi- 
■ ’ data, yi;. area of forests surveyed with topographical 
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details, (/i) out-turn of logs, sleepers etc., (f/7) species-wise out- 
turn of timber and fuel wood and (iv) out-turn and volume of 
minor produce, the revised system provides for collection and 
publication of data pertaining to (a) annual consumption and 
carry' over of wood and minor forest produce, (6) wholesale 
prices of forest produce and (c) game shot in the State etc. 
These data on revised lines are, however, available only from 
1958-59 onwards. Besides, owing to significant changes in the 
ownership pattern of forests, from 1950-51 onwards (Table 4), 
the extent of reporting of production has also increased 
appreciably. It is observed that the proportion of forest area 
under corporate bodies and private individuals to total forest 
area has decreased from 16.9 per cent in 1950-51 to 5.3 per cent 
in 1964-65. This was in consequence of the National Forest 
Policy announced in May, 1952 whereafter sizable portions of 
privately owned forests were acquired by State Governments 
through legislation. 

Other sources of forest statistics 

In addition to the important sources mentioned above, 
there are other ad hoc publications giving valuable information 
on forests. These are (i) India’s Forest and the War, {ii) 100 
years of Indian Forestry, 1861-1961, (Hi) The Timber Trends 
Study for the Fat-East Coimtry Report for India (TSS), and 
(iv) The Timber Trend and Prospects in India, 1960-75 (TTP). 
Of these, the first one was brought out by the Directorate of 
Economics and Statistics, whereas the scond one was issued on 
the occasion of celebration of Indian Forest Centenary by the 
Forest Research Institute (FRI), Dehradun. The TTS Report 
is based on an extensive study undertaken by the Inspector 
General of Forests on behalf of the Food and Agricultural 
Organisation as a part of their study for the Asia Pacific Region, 
the TTP has been compiled by the FRI in compliance with the 
request of the Asia Pacific Forestry Commission Authorities. 

The TTS Report, besides reproducing the data on area 
and out-turn of forest produce from the Indian Forest Statistics, 
gives information on (/) methods of logging operations and 
wastes and losses incurred during logging, (ii) labour employed 
in logging, (in) production costs at different stages of fi i 
exploitation such as stumpage prices, felling costs. 
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chaiges from stump to permanent lines of transport and trans- 
port charges along these permanent lines, (h) supply and con- 
sumption of round wood, fnel-wood and charcoal, bamboo 
and palm species, (v) State-wise movement of round wood, and 
(vj) future supply of raw materials from indigenous sources etc. 

Similarly, the TTP Report besides giving data on area and 
production, contains information on (o) indigenous supply of 
industrial and fuel wood, (b) losscsin logging and transporta- 
tion, (c) unrecorded production of major and minor forest pro- 
ducts, (d) current consumption and future requirements of 
industrial and fuel wood, (e) estimated production of industrial 
wood and fuel wood from trees outside forests, and (/) future 
supply possibilities etc. 

Statistics relating to forests are also available in a sum- 
mary form in the following publications: 

Title Published by 

1. Abstract 0 / Agricultural Sfarisiics, Direciorate of Ecocomics aod 

India. Statistics. 

2. Statistical Abstracts of Indian Central Statistical Organisation. 
Union (Annual) 

3. Administration Report of the Slate Govenunent. 

Forest Departments 

Gaps 

(!) Statistics of tree-lands outside forest areas i e., along 
roads, canal banks etc., 

(») Volume, annual growth and out-turn of forests area 
owned by corporate bodies and private individuals, 

070 Standardisation of some of the classifications of forest 
areas, e.g. merchantable and exploitable areas, which 
are overlapping, 

O’v) Manual on the methods of collection of forest 
statistics, 

(v) Statistics of prices of stumps, cost of felling, cost of 
transportation from stump to nearest market centres, 
cost of maintenance of boundaries and survey opera- 
tions, cost of regeneration, afforestation, and conser- 
vancy operations, cost of fire protection measures, 
income from license fees etc. 

(v/) Statistics of various inputs like forest implements, 
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improved seeds and plants, fire protection equipments 
etc., the quantity and value of various forestry out- 
puts going into major forest industries like plywood, 
metal, pulpwood paper, shipping industries etc. ; 

Animal Husbandry 

Gaps in statistical data in the field of livestock and poultry 
are of a more serious nature as compared to crop statistics'. 
The main source of data in this field at present is the quinque- 
nnial livestock census. It collects data on number of livestock, 
poultry and agricultural implements. The last census was con- 
ducted in 1966. A post-enumeration sample survey of the 
1966 Livestock Census has been conducted by the NSS to 
provide data on additional items like age, composition, breed, 
immunisation against rinderpest, average lactation period and 
average calving interval. The results of the livestock census 
are published in the Indian Livestock Census^ (Quinquennial), 
Volume I (Summary Tables) and Volume II (Detailed Tables). 
Volume I gives all India and State-wise figures about number of 
livestock and poultry. Volume II gives district-wise details. 
The rural and urban break-up of the data are also given in both 
the volumes. 

The information presented in these tables- relates to num- 
ber of (i) cattle classified as (a) male over there years® (breed- 
ing, working and others), {b) females over three years (in milk, 
dry and not calved, working and others), (c) young stock (three 
years and under) ; (/7) buffaloes with similar classification as in 
the case of cattle ; (iii) sheep (one year and above, under one 
year); (/v) goats (one year and above, under one year); (v) horses 
and ponies under the three heads, viz. (a) males over three years, 
(b) females over three years, (c) young stock (three years and 
under) ; (v/) donkeys; (v/;) mules^ ; (vm) camels'; {ix) pigs ; (x) 
poultry classified as fowls®, ducks and other birds. 


1. The first issue was brought out in 1945. 

2. According to 1956 Census 

3. In 1961 Census, this classification was expanded to include informaticTn 
on castrated and incastrated animals used for work only. 

'4. In 1961 Census, age classification was introduced for mules. 

5. Total fowels was classified in 1961 census into Desi and improved ’ ‘ 
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Urestock Frodacts 

The estimation of important livestock products, and their 
utilisation are worked out by the Directorate of Marketing and 
Inspection (DM1) on the basis of marketing surveys and the 
Directorate of National Sample Survey on the basis of suneys 
conducted during their regular rounds. 

Some of the commodities survc>cd in respect of which 
market reports have been published arc milk, ghee and other 
milk products, wool, hair, hides, meat, bones bristles, poultry 
and eggs. The output of milk products e.g. ghee, butler, dahl, 
cream khoya^ ckanna etc. are estimated by market reports 
through certain conversion ratios fixed on the basis of ad hoc 
enquiries.* The statistics of livestock products are therefore not 
based on scientific or objccUve investigations. The lARS has 
conducted random sample surveys in a few states. Information 
'on livestock products is also available in the NSS Draft Report 
No. 100 (15th round July 19S9>Juoe 1960}> 

It is suggested that : 

(/) Full'fledged statistical units should be set up in animal 
husbandry and dairying departments In each State. 

(ii) Similar statistical cells be set up under the concerned 
advisers in the Ministry of Food &. Agriculture to 
co>ordin3(e and guide the activities of statistical cells 
in the State. 

(iii) Until the Stale-wide sun’cys are conducted by respec- 
tives states, the lARS should extend its sur\’eys for esti- 
mation of production of milk, meat, egg and poultry 
and collection of data, animal husbandry, sheep 
rearing and poultry practices to areas not covered so 
far, so as to provide estimates at least at the all-India 
level. lARS should repeal these surveys at suitable 
Intervals in order to study changes taking place. 

Statistics. of livestock and livestock products are also 
published in : 

(/) Abstract of Agricultural Statistics, India _(Annual), 
DESAg. 


1. The DMItm made efforts to improve eslimaics of OQtput of mine and 
milk products by collecting data from State Anunal Husbandry Depart- 
ments and the State Marketing Offices. 
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(z7) Statistical Abstract of Indian Union (Annual), Central 
Statistical Organisation. 

{Hi) Report on a Village Enquiry regarding cattle and the 
production and consumption of Milk of Seven Breeding 
tracts of India (ICAR) 

(/v) Proceedings of the Tenth Conference of the Indian 
Society of Agricultural Economics (ISAE). 

(v) Indian Livestock Statistics (Annual), DESAg. 

Fishery Statistics 

One of the main sources of data relating fisheries is the ‘Re- 
port on the Marketing of Fish in the Indian Union’ brought out by 
the Directorate of Marketing and Inspection.^ This report contains 
data on various items such as total estimated landing of Marine 
fish, marketable surplus of fresh water fish, prices prevailing in 
some important producing as well as consuming areas by popular 
varieties of fish and by states, gross distributive margins, and 
utilisation of fish for various purposes, for household consump- 
tion or fish in fresh form, salting and sun drying and rrianure. 

The statistics of marine fish catches are at present collected 
by the Central Marine Fisheries Research Institute, Mandapam 
through sample surveys. It has a net work of selected observa- 
tion centres, each operating under a Fishery Survey Assistant, 
spread on the east and west coasts of India which form the main 
source of supply of marine fish. The data collected at these cen- 
tres on actual catch, the trends of annual changes in fisheries and 
the fluctuations theiein, are used for estimating the annual marine 
fish landings®. The estimates of fish landings are framed zone- 
wise by important species of fish. These data are analysed in 
great detail and published annually in the Indian Fisheries Bulle- 
tin. Data on fish landings by composition are, however, publi- 
shed at all India level only. Statistics are also maintained on 
total effort in man-hours expended in each zone and catch in 
kilograms per man hour. The data on catch are maintained on 
monthly basis. The Bulletin gives statements on percentage 
distribution of total landings by months of each calendar year. 


1. So far three reports have been brought out, the last one was in 1961. 

2. These include the landings from mechanised vessels also. 
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Data on (i) fish catch and landings by groups of species 
and (I'O disposition of fish catch, ate also published annually in 
the Statistical Abstract of Indian Union. These are obtained 
from the Fisheries Development Adviser. 

Some of the States have also taVen steps during recent 
years to collect various types of fishery statistics with the help 
of existing agencies, but there does not appear to be much uni- 
formity in the items of information being collected, method of 
collection, agency employed etc. As a result, no statistics are 
available at the all-India level. 

The inland fisheries statistics are collected by the Central 
Inland Fisheries Research Institute. Barrackpore. Data are 
collected from the rivers of Ganges, Narbada, Tapti, Godavri 
and Krishna and also from Matla-Mahanadi estuaries and Chilka 
lake. The information is neither representative nor adequate 
and it could hardly be used for estimating the production of 
inland fish at the state level. The National Sample Survey have 
also conducted a sample survey on fresh water fish in India. 

Gaps and snggestions 

There is need of extending the surveys on marine fish 
catch on items not included at present and of inland fisheries 
surveys to other rivers not included at present. 

The surveys conducted by the Central Marine Fisheries 
Research Institute, Mandapani and the Central Inland Fisheries 
Research Institute, Barrackpore, for estimation of marine and 
inland fisheries should be suitably guided and co-ordinated by 
setting up a statistical cell. This Unit would also advise the 
States on the types of the data and frequency with which it 
should be collected. It would also be helpful if fullfledged 
statistical units are set up in Fishery Departments in each State. 
The methodology developed by the lARS should be implemented 
by all maritime Slates to obtain catcb of fish. 

Index of Agricultoral Production in India 

The index of agricultural production in India is compiled 
and published regularly by the Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics (DESAg). The first series of index numbers of agri- 
cultural production covering 19 principal agricultural com mo- 
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dities for which estimates of production were then available was 


compiled with quinquennium ending 1938-39 as the base and 
published in the January 1949 issue of the monthly journal ‘Agri- 
cultural Situation in India'. Owing to the extension in the scope, 
number, and coverage of the crop estimates, a revision in the 
method adopted earlier was considered necessary. A revised series 
of index numbers was accordingly constructed by the Directorate. 

The present index of agricultural production is based on 
28 crops divided into two main groups and into six sub-groups. 
The crops included and the weights assigned to each are set out 
in the table below. 

Table 8 

Index Number of Agricultural Production in India 
(Base ; Agricultural year 1949-50-100) 

Commodity Group 

Weight 

Foodgrains 


(a) Cereals 


(Ij Rice 

35.3 

(2) Jowar 

5.0 

(3) Bajra 

in 

(4) Maize 

2.1 

(5; Ragi 

1.2 

(6) Small Millets 

1.5 

(7) Wheat 

8.5 

(8) Barley 

2.0 

Total cereals 

58.3 

(6) Fu/ses 


Gram 

3.7 

Tur 

1.1 

Other Pulses 

3.8 

Total Pulses 

8.6 

Total Foodgrains 

66.9 

Non-Food grains 


(a) Oil Seeds 


(1) Groundnut 

5.7 

(2) Seasum 

1.2 

(3) Rape and Mustard 

2.0 

(4) Linseed 

, 0.8 ' 

(5) Castorseed 

0.2 

Total oilseeds 

9.9 
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Commodity Group 

n'eigkt 

{b) Fibres 


(1) Cotton 


(2) Jote 


(3) hfesta 

OJ 

Total Fibres 

4.5 

(c) Pianiaiioit crops 


(t) Tea 

23 

(2) Coffee 


{i) Rubber 

0.1 

Total Plantation crops 

36 

(d) Miscellaneous 


(1) Sugrr cane 

8.7 

(2) Tobacco 

1.9 

(3) Poiato 

1.0 

(4) Pepper 

12 

(3) Chillies 

2.0 

(6) Gioger 

0.3 

Total Miscellaneous 

1S.I 

Total Non Foodgrains 

33.1 

Total all Comcnodities 

1000 


— 


This index is a considerable improvement over the earlier 
series of index numbers, which was based on 19 crops and covered 
only apart of the country, namely, the previous British India 
and some of the Indian Slates. Although in principle, the 
index of agricultural production should cover all agricultural 
crops and also Ihestock prodocltoo, but o^^ing to the non- 
availability of reliable anaual estimates of production of minor 
crops and livestock products, the scope of the present series 
has been confined to the 28 crops listed above. V.G. Panse 
and V.S. Menon in their paper 'Index Numbers of Agricultural 
Production in India'^ have suggested that the present index may 
be called the index numbers of crop production to describe its 
scope correctly and also to serse as a reminder of its limitations 
and need to enlarge its scope to cover animal husbandry. 

1. Reproduced from the JottnuiIofAgTicu}tara1Eccnomics,\o\aBX 
X\l. No. 2 (ApriWune I96J). 
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The year 1949-50 has been chosen as the base period for 
the index number on the following grounds : 

(0 It was a relatively normal year in recent years for 
agricultural production especially food production for 
which it has been adopted as the base year for the 
first five year plan. The years 1950-51 and 1951-52 
were characterised by droughts and consequent fall in 
food production and were thus abnormal. 

(if) The average price level during the agricultural year 
July 1949 to June 1950 was also relatively normal at 
least so far as agricultural commodities in India were 
concerned and w'as unaffected by the boom and to a 
certain extent even by devaluation on account of the 
usual time lag and corrective action tahen by the 
Government of India. 

(Hi) Official and crop cutting estimates of production of 
foodgrains in 1949-50 were very nearly equal and as 
such the official estimates of production were com- 
paratively free from bias of under-estimation. 

It niay be mentioned that an average for a period of 3 to 
5 years would have been better as base period, but as no such 
period could be selected the present series in based on a single 
year’s production. 

This index number is a fixed base quantity index of the 
Laspeyeres type. The weights have been assigned to the difie- 
rent commodities in proportion to total value of production of 
each crop during the base period. The output has been evaluated 
at the annual harvest prices prevalent during the year 1949-50. 
In a very few cases such as for rubber, ginger and chillies where 
these prices were not available, the average wholesale prices danng 
the past harvest period of that year have been used with app^f' 
priate adjustments. The weights assigned to various coimaodit‘^ 
are indicated in column 2 of Table 8 given above. 

The index numbers have been constructed 
base method in order to provide for changes in or to 

production due to extension' in geographical 
variation in the method of estimation over ■ 

are, therefore, better indicators to be 
absolute figures in analysing the trend of gro 

or of any of the commodity.' The subgroup^' 
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all commodity index numbers are the weighted arithmetic aver- 
ages of production indices of crops covered. 

The assumptions involved in the method are : 

(0 that the variation in production in the non-reporting 
areas is the same as that In the reporting areas in the 
aggregate, and 

(n) that the variation in the figures of production based 
on the new method of estimation is the same as in the 
figures based on the old method of estimation. 

The practical application of (ii) above would require that 
for the transitional year, when the method of estimation under- 
goes a change, production figures should be made available on 
the basis of new as well as old methods of estimation. In case 
where these are not available comparable estimates have been 
utilised after making due" allowances for the changes in cove- 
rage. It is reported that such cases have been very rare. 

The index numbers should be based on the revised esti- 
mates of production issued in the crop forecasts from time to 
time. However, since these estimates are available only next 
year, the Index Numbers for the current year are provisionally 
based on final forecasts for the current year, the revised esti- 
mates for the previous year are, however, utilised for that year. 
The index number for current year, say 1953-54, is linked 
through the revised estimates for the year 1952-53 published in 
the current year’s forecast and the revised estimates for 1951-52 
published in 1952-53 where the geographical coverage of the 
two foercasts remains the same. Otherwise, suitable adjustments 
are made for the changes in coverage. 

The concept of production utilised in the series is essen- 
tially that of gross production of crops, no allowance being made 
for seed or wastage. It may be added that F.A.O. series of 
Index Numbers of Agricultural Production are also essentially 
based on gross output, but that organisation deducts quantities 
of crops, milk utilised as animal feed, whether they come from 
domestic or import sources. Thb is done to avoid double 
counting which would occur if foodgrains credited to the crop 
production are fed to livestock and the resultant livestock pro- 
duction are included in the index. This situation does not, 
however, arise in the present case since livestock products are 
’ ' * from the scope of this Index. 
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Introduction 

Industrial statistics is a branch of economic stuthtics and 
forms an integral part of the science of statistics. It is an 
extremely important lever for direction of industrj’, for super- 
vision over the realisation of plans established by the govern- 
ment for the industry and by the industry itself, for control over 
the progress of the plan and for discovering the reserves. Indus- 
trial statistics helps to correct, adjust and improve the current 
plans and at the same time provides necessary information for 
preparing new plans for subsequent periods.* More precisely, 
basic industrial data are needed to ascertain the contribution of 
the Industrial sector to the national economy and the structure 
and characteristics of this sector, to measure the expansion in 
industrial activities and resources, and to evaluate the poten- 
tialities for, and problems of, growth in industrial activity. 
The objectives with which basic industrial inquiries have 
been and are being conducted in India can be briefly stated as 
under : 

(0 estimation of the contribution of manufacturing 
industries as a whole and of each unit to the national 
income, 

(ii) systematic study of the structure of industry as 
a whole and of each type of industry and each 
unit, 

(Hi) casual analysis of the various factore influencing in- 
dustry in the country, and 

(iv) provision of comprehensive factual and s>stcmatic 
basis for the formulation of policy. 


1. Ezhov, A.I, Industrial Asia PuWishbg Howe and Statfalica 

Publishing Sodety. Calcutta, I96(^ p. 1. 
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History of Industrial Statistics in India 

Although industrial statistics is one of the most important 
tools of government administration of industry and planning of 
industrial production, the data on industrial statistics of India 
prior to the World War II are fragmentary. The available 
information relating to some of the major large-scale industries 
collected by non-official agencies like associations and chambers 
of industry, trade and commerce, ad-hoc bodies like 
tariff commissions, fiscal commissions, government autho- 
rities, research institutions and private investigators was 
very meagre and had to be gleaned from occasional reports, 
gazetteers, monographs and research studies. The information 
which could thus be obtained in response to certain specific 
needs and on voluntary basis was not of requisite quality. The 
statistics were not only inadequate, but their difference from 
one another in scope, content, methods, periodicity, degree of 
details and accuracy was so markedly pronounced that these 
could not be used for formulation of economic policies and 
programmes of industrial development.^ 

Collection of statistics of some of the large scale industries 
in India could be traced back to the last quarter of the 19th 
century. For example, information relating to distilleries and 
breweries is available from 1877, cotton textiles and jute tex- 
tiles from 1879, production figures for woollen textiles and 
paper are available from 1884, iron and steel and petroleuni 
from 1890 and kerosene oil from 1900. Data collected relate 
to number of establishments, nominal capital employed, average 
number of persons employed, machinery and equipment in- 
stalled, quantity and value of production, and description of 
production. These figures were published in a number of 
publications to varying extent. Statistics of British India Vol. II 
(Commercial), Statistical Abstract of British India and Statisti- 
cal Abstract relating to British India are some of the publica- 
tions in which the production figures were published.^ 

Production figures in respect of other industries such as 
cement, sulphuric acid, sulphate of ammonia, wheat and flour, 


1. Naik, Y.P. “Development of Industrial Statistics in India*’, Sankhya, 
Ser. B, Vol. 25, Parts 3 and 4, PeP, 1963, 

2. Ibid, 
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Organisation, Cabinet Secretariat, launched the first statutory 
survey of industries under the Collection of Statistics Act, 1953 
and the Collection of Statistics (Central) Rules, 1959 and was 
named as Annual Survey of Industries. Data for the two years 
1957 and 1958 were collected from all Industrial establishments 
covered under the Census of Manufactures on a voluntary basis, 
so as to have a complete series. The Annual Survey of Industries 
(ASI) under which data on industrial statistics are presently 
collected has two parts, a census part and the other as a sample 
part, the details of which are discussed in subsequent paragraphs. 

Information Available from Census of Manufactures (CMI) 

Organisation and staff : At the Centre, the Director of 
Industrial Statistics, was placed incharge of the Census. A 
separate organisation known as Directorate of Industrial Statis- 
tics was set up towards the end of 1945 for this purpose. From 
1st July 1947, the Directorate was merged in the C.S.O. and 
became Industrial Statistics Wing of the C.S.O. In the Pro- 
vinces (States), the Provincial (States) Statistics Authorities 
were appointed under Section 4 of the Industrial Statistics Act 
1942 by the respective Provincial (State) Governments. Suitable 
organisations were established to conduct the census, the actual 
strength of the various categories of staff in each Province 
(State) depending on the number of establishments, geographical 
dispersion of factories, preponderance of small factories and 
such other related factors. 

Classification of indusrries and establishments ; All factory 
establishments employing 20 or more workers on any day 
and using power (establishments registered under section 2(y) 
of the Factories Act, 1934 and under section 2 (m) (/) with mini- 
mum employees as 20 of the new Factories Act, 1948) were 
classified under 63 industry groups (known as the CMI classifica- 
tion) but it covered the following 29 industries (industry groups) 
only : (1) wheat floiir, (2) rice milling, (3) biscuit making (includ- 
ing bakeries and confectioneries), (4) fruit and vegetable process- 
ing, (5) sugar, (6) distilleries and breweries (including power 
alcohol manufacturing), (7) starch, (8) vegetable oils — oil seed 
crushing and extraction and processing of vegetable oils, (9) paint 
and varnishes, (10) soap, (II) tanning, (12) cement, (13) glass 
and glass ware, (14) ceramics, (15) plywood and tea chests, (16) 
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Industrial Statistics (Industrial Statistics Wing of C.S.O.) from 
the data collected in the above census. It would be seen from 
the following list which gives the more important items of 
tabulation that the data thrown by the C.M.I. are comprehen- 
sive and covers all aspects of manufacture ; 

r. Number of factories : (a) registered, (b) returns 
received, (c) per cent coverage 

2. Average number of days worked 

3. Productive capital employed : (a) fixed capital (b) 
working capital 

4. Number of persons employed : (a) workers, (b) other 
than workers 

5. Salaries and wages: ^a) workers, (b) other than workers, 
(c) money value of benefits and other privileges 

6. Materials, fuels, electricity, lubricants etc. consumed : 

A. Fuels, electricity, lubricants etc ; 

(a) quantity, (b) value 

B. Materials ; (a) quantity, (b) value 

7. Amount paid to other concerns for work done for 
factory 

8. Cost of transport of materials, fuels etc. to factory, 
commission to purchasing agents, etc. where these 
are not included in the reported value 

9. Production : (a) quantity, (b) value 

10. Amount received from others for work done for them 

11. Cost of transport of products from the factory, 
commission to selling agents, etc, where these are 
included in the reported value (minus) 

12. Value added by manufacture. 

Limitations of the census data : While using the census 
data, certain limitations may be borne in mind. The data 
available in the different census reports are not comparable due 
to the varying territorial coverages. Some important industries 
like tea, tobacco, electricity generation are not included in the 
census. Profits and, or value added by manufactures cannot be 
calculated accurately from the census statistics because no 
information was collected in the census on items like interest, 
insurance, taxes and advertising charges etc. While comparing 
the value figures given in the census, account must be taken of the 
price changes from year to year. The extent of non-responding 
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factories was also large and the same varied from jcar to j-ear. 
For irrstance, the extent of non-response was 10 per cent in 
1954, 12 per cent in 1957 and IS per cent in 1958. 

Sample Sorrey of Mannfactnriog Indnstries (SSMl) 

The Census of Manufacturing Industries conducted under 
the Industrial Statistics Act, 1942 was found deficient in many 
respects. It covered only the 29 industries out of the 63 indus- 
trial groups into which all establishments were classified for the 
purpose of the census. Despite the revision of the Factories Act 
in 1948 to include all Factories employing 10 or more persons 
and using power or employing 20 or more workers and not using 
power, the Census of Manufacturing Industries was still confined 
to the Factories defined under Section 2(j) of 1934 Act, /.e. 
factories emplojing 20 or more workers and using power. An 
idea regarding under-coverage can be had from the following : 
“Further, although by that time a large number of establ- 
ishraeots should have been considered as Factories 
' according to the 194$ Factories Act, (be Census had beea 
working on (he basis of the older definition of factories 
according to the 1934 Act. The difference was indeed 
■’ ■ large. Under the 1948 Act, there were 28,000 factories 
In the country in 1949 but according to the older defini- 
tion, there were only about 17,000 factories and the census 
was covering 6,500 and 7,000 factories only.”* 

On the recommendations of the National Income Com- 
mittee, Directorate of Industrial Statistics conducted a ‘Sample 
Survey of Manufacturing Industries’ with reference years 1949 
and 1950 with the technical assistance of the Indian Statistical 
Institute, Calcutta. The geographical coverage was extended 
to the whole of India (except Jammu & Kashmir and Andaman 
& Nicobar Islands). The survey covered all the 63 groups of 
industries (list given in Appendix I at the end of this chapter) 
with the exception of ordnance factories and railway workshops. 
TTie survey remained confined to those factories which employ- 
ed 20 or more workers and used power, as the list of establish- 
ments falling under the categories 2{m) (i) and 2(m) (ii) of the 

1. Report on ihe Sample Surrey ofAfataifaeiuring Industries 1949 and J9S0 

(NSS Report It) Cab. Seclt. Govt, of India, 1958, page iii. 
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Factories Act, 1948 were not available at the time of design of 
the survey. Thus the sample survey of 1949 and 1950 covered 
only about 17,000 factories out of a total of about 28,000 
factories. In the first round of the sample survey with reference 
years 1949 and 1950 data were collected on the same items and 
with similar details as in the Census of Manufactures. The con- 
cepts, terms and definitions used were practically the same as 
in the Census of Manufactures. 

From 1951 onwards all the technical work relating to the 
survey was transferred to the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta. 
The field work was entrusted to the Directorate of National 
Sample Survey which was already engaged in the collection 
of data on the socio-economic enquiries of the NSS. In 1952 
the coverage was extended to cover all establishments which 
fell under the Factories Act, 1948. From the survey for the re- 
ference year 1954, the scope of the sample surveys was modified 
to cover scheduled undertakings (establishments, plants or 
technical units) licensed under the Industries (Development and 
Regulation) Act, 1951. In 1956 and 1957, it was further ex- 
tended to cover all classifications including coal. In the 1958 
Survey, 1 62 types of scheduled industries (vide Appendix II) 
under the 1957 Act have been covered. Data relating to these 
scheduled undertakings were processed separately. NSS Report 
No. Ill gives results for factory establishments for the year 1958. 

The scope of the sample survey was enlarged to cover a 
wide variety of subjects relating to different aspects of the 
manufacturing industries. Although the concepts, terms and 
definitions used in the sample surveys conformed broadly to the 
concepts, terms and definitions of the Census of Manufactures, 
certain minor changes were made in the subsequent rounds of 
the sample survey. The value added by manufacture as given 
by the sample survey differs from the value added by manufac- 
ture as given by the Census of Manufacturers in that the former 
is gross of depreciation while the latter is net of depreciation. 
Unlike the CMI, the SSMI gave blown up estimates for the 
entire population. 

Annual Survey of Industries (ASI) 

Collection of Statistics Act 1953: In 1953, the Lok Sabha 
passed the Collection of Statistics Act, (No. XXXII of 1953) 
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which was brought into force from 10th November 1956, when 
the Industrial Statistics Act, 1942 stood repealed. The Collec- 
tion of Statistics Act, 1953 is radically different in structure, 
composition and legaiistic aspects from the Industrial Statistics 
Act, 1942. Under the ne^v Act powers have been conferred con- 
currently on both Central and State Governments for collection 
of statistics relating to any of the matters specified in the Act 
with over-riding powers s'esting in the Central Government. 
While the Industrial Statistics Act, 1942 authorised collection 
of statistics from factories only, the Collection of Statistics Act, 
1953 authorises collection from a wider field covering almost 
all economic activities. Statistics can be collected relating to 
any of the following matlcrs, namely, (a) any matter relating 
to any industry or class of industries ; (b) any matter relating 
to any comrnerical or industrial concern or class of contmerrial 
or industrial concerns, and in particular, any matter relating to 
factories ; (c) any of the following matters so far as they relate 
to welfare of labour and conditions of labour, namely, (t) prices 
of commodities, (ti) attendance, (iii) Jiving conditions includ- 
ing housing, water supply and sanitation, (iv) indebtedness, (v) 
rent of dwelling bouses, (vi) wages and other earnings, (viO 
provident and other funds provided for labour, (viii) benefits 
and amenities provided for labour, (Lx) hours of work, (x) em- 
ployment and unemployment, (xi) industrial and labour dis- 
putes, (xri) labour turnover, and (xiii) trade unions. 

Though the Act was brought into force on 10th November, 
1956, it took nearly three years to frame the Rules. The 
Collection of Statistics (Central) Rules, 1959 were finally 
notified on 2nd January, i960. 

The first statutory ‘Survey of Industries’ under the Collec- 
tion of Statistics Act, 1953 was launched by the Government 
of India in 1960 with reference year 1959- With the launching 
of this survey, the Census of Manufactures conducted from 1946 
to 1956 on a statutory basis and for 1957 and 1958 on a volun- 
tary basis and the Sample Survey of Manufacturing Industries 
were discontinued. 

Design, scope and coverage of the survey 

Under the Annual Survey of Industries data are collected 
on a census basis from all factories emplojing on any day 50 
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or more workers with power and 100 or more workers without 
power, and on a sample basis from factories employing 10 
to 49 workers using power and 20 to 99 workers not using 
power, and industrial concerns happened to be selected on the 
probability sample of about 25 per cent. The entire factory 
sector is thus covered by the integrated survey and the census 
part is estimated to account for 86.6 per cent of the total pro- 
ductive capital of all factories in all industries, 81.6 per cent of 
employment, 81.6 per cent of gross output and 84.3 per cent of 
value added by manufacture. As in the Censuses and Sample 
Surveys of Manufacturing Industries, the establishments owned, 
managed or controlled by the Ministries of Defence and Rail- 
ways and training workshops attached to the technical institu- 
tions were excluded from the survey. The Act extends to the 
whole of India except the State of Jammu & Kashmir. However, 
the factories in Jammu & Kashmir were covered on a voluntary 
basis. 

An integrated form of return to meet the requirements of 
both CMI and SSMI and consisting of two parts, viz., census 
and sample, was designed for the ASI relating 1959. The 
Census part covers all the factories employing 50 or more wor- 
kers and using power, and 100 or more workers not using any 
power whereas sample part covers all the factories employing 
10 to 49 workers using power or 20 to 99 workers not 
using power. But certain difficulties were experienced both by 
the reporting as well as the collecting agencies in filling the 
form for 1959. It was felt that the form of return prescribed 
was unwieldy and needed rationalisation to avoid duplication 
and to avoid such items which were not necessary to be repeated 
everyf year. As a result, a single form of return without 
separate parts was adopted for both census and sample surveys. 
Same set of concepts and definitions were adopted for all types 
of establishments. A number of items like distributive costs 
during the year, equipment other than power equipment, 
present age and further expected life of buildings, plant and 
machinery, management and industrial relations, particulars of 
training facilities given by the factory, particulars relating to 
industrial research etc. were deleted from the original form. A 
facsimile of the form used in the Annual Survey of Industries is 
given in Appendix III to this Chapter. 
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The factory establishment is the statistical unit and the 
survey jear is the calendar year in respect of all the industries 
except in the case of (1) sugar, (2) cotton ginning, cleaning and 
pressing, and (3) electricity undertakings for which the surs-ey 
years are (i) July-June, (I'O September-August, and («/) April- 
March, respectively. The data are collected through a com- 
bination of mail and field enquiry. The non-response is very 
much minimised as a result of close follow-up by the NSS field 
staff. The response in the Annual Survey of Industries, 1964 
improved to 98 per cent from 94 per cent under the earlier 
surveys. No estimates are made to cover non-response on a 
regular basis as the gaps have never been of any serious 
magnitude. 

The industries covered by the current survey have been 
classified according to Interaatiooal Standard Industrial Class!- 
fi:cation (ISIQ. According to International Recommendations in 
Basic Industrial Statistics published by the U.N., the field to be 
covered is *‘a!l establishments or similar units located within the 
geographical boundaries of the country and engaged primarily 
in mining, raaoufacturiog and the production of electricity, gas 
steam, and construction, / e., units that would be classified in 
major groups 1 1-51 inclusive of the ISIC”. The current pro- 
gramme of collection of statistics covers the entire manufactu- 
ring sector. As the units engaged in the production of elec- 
tricity, gas and steam are factories, this field of enquiry is also 
included under the ASI. But it has not been found feasible to 
cover construction sectors as yet due to various practical diffi- 
culties. In regard to mining, under the Minerals Conserva- 
tion and Development Rules, 1958, the Indian Bureau of Mines 
is collecting a good deal of information. 

Under the Collection of Statistics (Central) Rules, 1959, 
the Chief Director, National Sample Survey. Cabinet 
Secretariat, has been appointed as the statistics authority. 
The field of cofieelwa of data U performed by the 
field staff of the NSS, while the technical details such as the 
designing of the survey, processing of data and publishing the 
results are looked after by the Industrial Statistics Wing of the 
CSO. The results of the ASI (census sector) are published in 
10 volumes by the CSO and those of the ‘Sample Sector’ are 

'■ Mished by thcNationalSamplcSurveymlheirreguIarrcports. 
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Volume I of the report gives the summary tables together 
with an introduction and a memorandum on definitions, con- 
cepts and procedure. The remaining 9 volumes give the detailed 
information relating to various industries and industry groups. 
Each of these volumes cover only a few major groups of the 
ISlC. The distribution of major groups into these volumes is 
given below : 


Vat. 

Major 

Industry 

No. 

Group 


II 

20 

Food Manufacturing Industries except Beverage Industries. 


21 

Beverage Industries. 

III 

22 

Tobacco Manufactures. 


23 

Manufacture of Textiles. 

IV 

• 24 

Manufacture ' of Footwear, Other Wearing Apparel and 
made-up Textile Goods. 


25 

Manufacture of Wood and Cork except Manufacture of 
Furniture. 


26 

Manufacture of Furniture and Fixtures. 


27 

Manufacture of Paper and Paper Products. 


28 

Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries. 


29 

Manufacture of Leather and Fur products except Foot- 
wear and Other Wearing Apparel. 


30 

Manufacture of Rubber Products. 

V 

31 

Manufacture of Chemicals and Chemical Products. 

VI 

32 

Manufacture of Products of Petroleum and Coal. 


33 

Manufacture of Non-metallic Mineral [Products except 
products of petroleum and coal. 

VII 

34 

Basic Metal Industries. 


35 

Manufacture of Metal Products except Machinery and 
Transport Equipment. 

VIII 

36 

Manufacture of Machinery except Electrical Machinery. 

IX 

37 

Manufacture of Electrical Machinery, Apparatus, Appli- 
ances and supplies. 


38 

Manufacture of Transport Equipment. 

X 

39 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries. 


51 

Electricity, Gas and Steam. 


Current Production Data 

Apart from the Annual Survey of Industries described 
above, data on monthly production are collected by various 
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organisatioDs and authorities which have been charged with the 
regulation or dcvelopnicnl of some aspects of the industries 
concerned. The following table gives the name of the principal 
organisations and the industry for which they are responsible 
for collection of these data : 


Table 

Sources of Data oa Monthly Production of 
Selected ladostries in India 



Industry 

Sources 

1. 

Coal including Lignite 

Coal Controller, Calcutta. 

2. 

Minerals except Petrolenm 
(but including soldi 

Indbn Bureau of Mines, Nagpur. 

3. 

4. 

Sugar ^ 

Vegetable oil products S 
(Vaeaspati) J 

Chief Director, Directorate of Sugar 
and Vanaspati. New Delhi. 

5. 

Coffee 

lodbo Coffee Board, Bangalore. 


Tea 

Tea Board, Calcutta ; United Planter's 
Association of Southern India, 
CooDOOT ; and IndJan Tea Assodatioa, 
Calcutta. 

7. 

Salt 

Salt Commissioner, Jaipur. 

8 . 

Cotton and Wool "1 

Art Silk Fabrics V 

Textile machinery j 

Textile Commissioner, Bombay. 

9. 

Jute 

Regional OfSce (Jute Development), 
Calcutta. 

10. 

Jute TDachiaery 

Jute Commissioner, Calcutta. 

11. 

Iron and Steel 

Iron and Steel Controller, Calcutta. 

11 

Electricity 

Central Water and Power Commission, 
(Power wing) New Delhi. 

11 

Petroleum products 

hlinistryof Petroleum and Chemicals, 
New Delhi. 

14. 

Other Industries 

Directorate General of Technical 
Development, New Delhi. 


(Central Statistical Orgaaista(ioii> Afonihly Siaiislics of the Production 
f Selected Industries of India for Norember and December, 1967, p. iii). 
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1. Monthly Statistics of the Production of Selected Industries 
in India 

The monthly data on industrial production at present 
collected by the various agencies and published in the Monthly 
Statistics of Production of Selected Industries in India by the 
Industrial Statistics Wing, C.S.O. are largely confined to only 
production and stocks. The data relating to most of the indus- 
tries are collected on a voluntary basis by the Development 
Wing of the Ministry of Commerce looking after the develop- 
ment of a specific industry or industries except in the case of coal, 
sugar, jute mill machinery, salt, cotton textiles, woollen textiles, 
iron and steel, and all minerals except petroleum and gold 
where the collecting agencies have statutory powers to call for 
returns. 

A number of industries have been included in the publica- 
tion from time to time, the total number being about 324 indus- 
tries/industrial products at present. The industries are classified 
according to National Standard Industrial and Occupational 
Classifications. The number of units to which the current 
month’s data relate are also given. Recent improvements are 
included in stock figures and state-wise production data. As the 
collection in case of most of the industries is on a voluntary 
basis, the utility of this publication is reduced to some extent due 
to (/) the coverage and scope have been limited to large units in 
the industry ; (//) the percentage of response is not uniform 
from month to month ; (m) the percentage of response in 
certain cases is very low; (/V) the quality of data is not uniform 
and in some cases is very poor ; and (v) the estimation of 
production figures in cases of defaulting units introduces arbitrary 
judgements. 

2. Indian Colton Textile Industry 

The monthly statistical bulletin, Indian Cotton Textile 
Industry, published by the Textile Commissioner, Government 
of India was started from June 1955. It replaced the 
Monthty Statistics of Cotton Spinning and Weaving in Indian 
Mills and the monthly statistical bulletin issued for official 
use as Cotton Cloth and Yarn Control in India. The infor- 
mation is collected on a statutory basis from the units 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton, woollen and . 
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and fabrics and textile machinery. The publicaltoa gives aJi- 
India as well as state-wise figures of production of cotton yarn 
according to counts, cloth according to various categories and 
varieties, figures of import and export, annual per capita 
availability of cloth, indigenous production of Textile Machinery 
and accessories, consumption and stock of cotton and cotton 
waste, labour employed, productivity, trade etc. An annual 
publication entitled Annual Statistical Digest, Indian Texiite 
Industry, is issued each year giving annual figures together with 
the summary tables for a decade. 

3. Jute Bulletin 

The monthly Jute Bulletin published by the Indian Central 
Jute Committee, Calcutta gives data relating to jute trade and 
industry, statistics of production and stocks, consumption and 
export of jute goods, etc. The information is collected on a 
voluntary basis from the members of the Indian Jute Mills 
Association and hence it does not contain the data relating to the 
remaining units. 

4. Monthly Coal Bulletin 

The Monthly Coal Bulletin issued by the Chief Inspector 
of Mines, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Dh.’inbad, 
contains figures of production, despatches, and stocks of coal, 
employment, hours of wort, productivity, wages, accidenls, 
disputes, machinery installed and in operation etc. The data 
are collected under the provisions of the Indian Mines Act 
1952, and the Rules framed thereunder, Coal Mines Regula- 
tions 1957 and the Mines Maleroiiy Benefit Act, 1941. 

Ad-hoc Surreys 

We have so far discussed the present position of Indus- 
trial Statistics in India, cov’ering the Census of Manufacturing 
Industries, Sample Survey of Manufacturing Industries and the 
Annual Survey of Industries. But all these efforts are not yet 
able to cover the vital sector of Industrial production in Indian 
economy, known as the 'small enterprises sector’. This sector 
•covers all manufacturing and processing activities, including 
* and maintenance services, undertaken by household 
. ■ ’ • and small non-household factory units which arc not 
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covered under the Factories Act, 1948. Thus it covers all 
manufacturing and servicing enterprises employing less than 10 
workers and using power or employing less than 20 workers if 
not using power. 

Although the ‘small enterprises’ sector is a very important 
sector from the point of view of employment as well income 
generation, there are no data available on employment, earnings, 
output, value added, cost structure etc. Only in some fields 
like the production of khadi and handloom, silk, and few 
village industries covered by the All-India 'Khadi Village 
Industries Commission, some attempts have been made to study 
the various problems of production and employment. 

The 1961 Census of Population has, for the first time, 
thrown separate figures of employment in household industry 
for each industry by State and rural-urban breakdown. The 
census has also given a frame of all industrial establishments, big 
or small, belonging to household as well as non-household sectors. 

The National Sample Survey has in its various rounds 
conducted some surveys on household industry. The data 
collected in the 7th to 10th and 14th rounds relate to total 
employment, productivity, value added, etc. The results of 
these surveys have been published in the NSS Reports, 19, 
21, 42, 43 and 94 which are entitled ‘Tables with Notes on 
Small Scale Manufacture — Rural and Urban, Household Enter- 
prises Smaller than Registered Factories'. One point worth 
noting in this connection is that these reports exclude from 
their purview all those non-household establishments which are 
not covered by the Factories Act, 1948, i.e. those run by co- 
operative societies, joint stock companies, public bodies, etc. 

A number of surveys and studies have also been under- 
taken by various research institutions under the auspices of the 
Research Programmes Committee, Planning Commission, 
Government of India from time to time. These surveys have 
been of localised nature. However, some of the reports based 
on these surveys contain useful information on employment, 
output and earnings for such industries and areas as arc covered 
by them. 

The State Statistical Bureaus in some of the States e.g. 
West Bengal, Bombay, .'Assam, Bihar, Andhra Pradesh and 
Kerala have conducted sample surveys on small scale and 
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cottage industries in their respective Stales. However, the 
scope, coverage and reference period of these surveys vary from 
State to State. 

The Small Industries Corporation, brings out its Annual 
reports which contains useful information on employment, and 
gross value of output for a large number of industries. The 
definition of small industries, in this case, is based on the capital 
employed instead of the average daily employment. 

Lacunae in the present Industrial Statistics 

From the above description of industrial statistics in 
India, it will be seen that the data on various aspects of pro- 
duction and employment in large industrial establishments, i.e. 
the sector covered by the Factories Act, 1948 arc fairly com- 
plete and reliable The only lacuna in this respect is of time 
lag. The data relating to the year 1965 were available only 
tow’ards the end of 1967 and that too on a provisional basis. 
Attempts are being made to reduce the time-lag but there are 
certain inherent difftculties to doing so. After the completion 
of the calendar/financial year for which the data relate, it 
usually tales about a year to complete the field work. It is 
very desirable that this period is reduced considerably. Moreover, 
use of the electronic data processing equipment would also help 
in reducing the time-lag to a great extent. 

Although some data are available on production and 
employment in the household sector from the various rounds of 
the NSS, no serial statistics covering household and non-house- 
hold small industries sector are at present available. 

Index Number of Indostrial Production 

The general aim of an index number of industrial produc- 
tion is to indicate changes over lime in the volume of produc- 
tion of non-agrfcullural commodities. It measures at regular 
intervals the general movements in the volume of industrial out- 
put. Since the price concept is not involved in the index, it 
gives changes in the total output in real terms. 

' . Index of Industrial Production (old series) 

The first official index of industrial production was com- 
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puted by the Office of the Economic Adviser, Ministrj' of 
Commerce and Industry, with the year 1937 as base. It cov- 
ered manufacturing, mining and electricity undertakings and 
comprised 15 industries, viz., cotton textiles, jute manufactures, 
iron and steel, chemicals, paper and paper board, cement, 
matches, paints, wheat flour, distilleries and breweries, sugar, 
petrol, kerosene, coal and elecfricitj'. The index covered 90 per 
cent of the total production in these industries. The basis of 
comparison was the quantity produced. As no census of pro- 
duction or manufactures was conducted, the weights were 
allotted according to the total value of the gross output during 
the base year. It is worth noting that cotton textiles had the 
highest weight of 42, followed bj' jute manufactures which had 
a weight of 18 and sugar a weight of 10, iron and steel had a 
weight of 8 while the remaining industries had weights less than 
5. Weighted arithmetic average with fixed base was employed 
for the purpose of compilation of index numbers. Adjustments 
for seasonal variations were made by the technique of averag- 
ing the monthly ratios of original data to a 12 month moving 
average during a representative period. This index w’as disconti- 
nued from 1949 consequent on the transfer of work relating to 
the compilation of monthly production statistics to the Director 
of Industrial Statistics located then at Simla. 

Interim Index of Industrial Production (new series) 

The new series of the interim index of industrial produc- 
tion was started from January 1949 covering mining and 
manufacturing, comprising 20 items, viz., coal, sugar, cotton 
textiles, jute te.xtiles, woollen textiles, plywood, paper and paper 
board, bleaching powder, paints and varnishes, matches, glass 
and glass-ware, cement, refractories, pig-iron and ferro-alloys, 
copper (virgin metal), sewing machines, electrical machines, 
apparatus, appliances and supplies, electric lamps, electric fans 
and bicycles. The year 1946 was adopted as base. In compu- 
ting this index number the value added by manufacture which 
was obtained from the first Census of Manufactures was taken 
to determine the weights for different industries. The share of 
cotton textiles in the weights for this index number was 43.5 
while that of jute textiles was 16.5 ; coal got a share of 12.0 
while the share of sugar went down to 3.5 ; other industries had 
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a nominal share which was less than 5 per cent except for 
manufacture of electrical machines, etc., which was 5‘1 per cent. 
In the case of coat, in the absence of any estimate of value 
added, the gross ex-factory value at the pit-head of the coal 
mines was taken as an estimate of the value added. The value 
added by manufacture was used in preference to the gross ex- 
factory value of output as the basis of w’eighling as the former 
was taken to represent more accurately the effort put forth and 
the value created by the industry during the period. 

The index was computed as single weighted artilhmetic 
mean given by the formula. 


“ 2 


xlOO, 


where i?„=5pfoduclion relative for the industry 
for the month, and 

fF«=the weight allotted to the industry. 

The index was adjusted for variation in the number of days 
in the month for all industries, except sugar, by the formula ; 

_ Jl^„xaverage number of days of a month in a year 
" ^lendar number of days in the month 

where and R'^ are the adjusted and unadjusted production 
relatives for the month. 

The index for sugarwas adjusted for seasonal variation 
by computing monthly production relatives based on produc- 
tion in the corresponding month of the base j'ear and by further 
adjusting the weights for tbe industry from month to month 
according to the seasonal pattern in the base year. The adjusted 
weight for the month was computed by the formula 

ir.=^x3 54, 

where lF„=tbe adjusted weight, 

/’„=Chc production in the corresponding 
month of the base year, 

wswagt monthly prodw^Uoninthe 

base year, and 3-54 is the weight gisen 


•This is a familiar base weighted (Laspeyre’s) form : 
^ _ Qi 
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to the sugar industry in the overall 
weighting diagram. 

The adjusted weight varied from month to month being 
higher in the working season than during the off-season. During 
the 8 months, April to November, the weights were less than 
3*54, while during December to March, the weight exceeded 3'54. 
The deficit or excess of monthly weights over the average weight 
(for the whole year) was distributed on a pro-rata basis among 
the other industries. This procedure was defective for a number 
of , reasons. The procedure did not take into account (a) the 
shift in the seasonal pattern in any year compared to the base 
year and (b) the production in months like July and August 
which were given zero weights. This procedure of seasonal 
adjustment brought about violent fluctuations in the general 
index number of industrial production. This was one of the 
major weaknesses of this index number. In view of these short- 
comings, the interim index was discontinued from April 1956, 
and was replaced by the ‘revised index of industrial production.’ 

Revised Index of Industrial Production 

The revised index of industrial production was computed 
with the year 1951 as base and it included 88 items covering 
the production of mining, manufacturing and electricity under- 
takings. The publication of this series started from the October 
1955 issue of the Monthly Statistics of the Production of Selected 
Industries in India, The items covered in the series were classifi- 
ed according to the International Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion of all Economic Activities (ISIC). 

The calendar year 1951 was adopted as a base year on the 
recommendations made by the Working Party on Base Periods 
of Ofificial Index Numbers appointed by the Standing Committee 
of Department Statisticians of the Government of India. In 
recommending 1951 as base year, various considerations such 
as the new post-war norms assumed by the industries and 
commencement of the First Five-Year Plan weighed heavily with 
the Working Party. 

As in the case of Interim Index Number, value added by 
manufacture as obtained from the Census of Manufactures f'' 
the calendar year 1951 was used for assigning weights to v 
industries covered by the census. As the scope of the ^ 
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of Manufactures was limited to 29 industries only and to 
establishments employing 20 or more workers and using power, 
estimates of value added for industries not covered by the census 
were made on the basis of data collected by other agencies and 
organisations. In the case of cotton textiles, paints and varnishes, 
matches, soap, etc., the census estimate of value added by manu- 
facture in 1951 has been increased in proportion to the excess 
over the census estimate of the quantity produced. For a number 
of other industries like tea, cigarettes, rubber products, chemical 
products, metal products etc. not covered by the census, the 
estimates of proportion of value added by manufacture to the 
gross value of output available in the Sample Survey of Manu- 
facturing Industries 1950 or 1951 have been used. For coal 
and Salt, the proportion has been determined from the particulars 
sent by two important concerns and the Salt Commissioner, 
respectively. For iron ore, the gross value of output in 1951 has 
been taken as the value added by maoufacture since the value of 
input is negligible. In the case of gold, the estimate is b.ased on 
the information supplied by the Kolar Gold Fields and Depart- 
ment of Finance, Hyderabad, while in the case of electricity 
generated the estimate is given by the Central Water and Power 
Commission. The weights determined on the basis of values 
added by manufacture arc distributed to the sub-items in propor- 
tion to their gross values. 

The Index is a simple weighted arithmetic average calcula- 
ted in the same manner as for the Interim Index of Industrial 
Production, the formula being : 


, 2 
S 


xIOO 


Up to October 1958, the indices for all industries, except 
tea, sugar and salt, were adjusted for variations in the number 
of days from month to month. Adjustments for seasonal 
variations were also made in case of sugar, salt and tea by 
using seasonal indices computed by the method of moving 
averages, based on data for a period of 14 years in the case 
of sugar and 6 years each in the case of salt and tea. Since 
this procedure of adjusting the index for seasonal variations 
was found to ’ cause violent fluctuations in the general index, 
particularly due to sugar, the index number came under a good 
deal of criticism and adverse comments. 
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On the recommendations of Working Group appointed by 
the Central Statistical Organisation to examine the question of 
seasonal adjustment, the Directorate of Industrial Statistics intro- 
duced certain changes in the revised index from November, 1958. 
The procedure of adjusting the index for the variation in the 
number of days in the month and for seasonal variations in 
respect of sugar, salt and tea was discontinued. A revised pro- 
cedure of adjusting the overall index for seasonal variations was 
evolved and was put into practice from November, 1958. 

As the above index with 1951 as base could not adequately 
represent the recent industrial growth because of {a) remoteness 
of base year, (6) the weighting pattern based on data for that 
year, and (c) rapid development of several new items of produc- 
tion in recent years, a Working Group was set up to study and 
recommend the lines of its revision. Based on the recommenda- 
tions of the Working Group, the index of industrial production 
was revised with 1956 as base replacing the earlier index with 
1951 as base as from the July, 1962 issue of the Monthly 
Statistics of the Production of Selected Industries of India. 

Index of Industrial Production with 1956 as Base 

The revised index of industrial production, with calendar 
year 1956 as base, covered as many as 201 items of production 
as compared to 88 items in the earlier index. The increase was 
not entirely due to the inclusion of new items ; some items 
included in the previous index were sub-divided into sub-items. 
The items of this index are classified according to the ‘National 
Classification of All Economic Activities', published by the C.S.O. 

Weights were allotted to different items in proportion to 
the value added by manufacture in 1956, which was obtained 
from the Census of Manufactures, 1956. In case of a number 
of major groups and items like manufacture of wood and cork, 
except manufacture of furniture, and paper and paper boards, 
wheat flour, biscuits, sugar, confectionery, vanaspati, woollen 
textiles, paints, varnishes and lacquers, soap, glass and glass 
products, cement, electric appliances, bicycles, etc., a suitable 
proportion of value added by manufacture to gross value of 
output was determined for each of the items from the Census 
of Manufactures, 1956. The value added by manufacture for 
these major groups and items was then estimated by multiplying 
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their gross value of output in 1956, as supplied by the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry, by this proportion. In case of 
another set of industries, the proportion of ^•al^e added to gross 
value of output was ascertained either from the Report on the 
Sample Survey of Manufacturing Industries, 1953, or from the 
Report on Sample Survey of Manufacturing Industries, 1956— 
Survey of Scheduled Industries. The gross value of output 
in 1956, for each of the items was multiplied by the appropriate 
proportion calculated from the SSMI Reports. The product 
was taken as an estimate of the value added by manufacture. 
Various other sources were used in order to arrive at the value 
added by manufacture for a number of industries like iron ore, 
gold, coal, tea, coffee, salt, cotton textiles (mill sector), matches, 
and electricity, etc. The items or sub-itcm« whose value added 
could not be estimated were weighted in proportion of thefr 
gross value of output. 

The total value added in 1956 by all the 201 items included 
in the revised index with 1956 as base stood at Rs. 736 crores. 
The total value added by 88 items of the earlier index with base 
1951 was Rs. 448 crores 10 1951 and Rs. 573 crores in 1956. 
The value added in 1956 by the items of the revised index and by 
the items of the earlier index worked out to be 90 per cent and 
70 per cent respectively of the net output of factory establish- 
ments and mining sector in India during 1956-57. The value 
added in 1951 by the items of the earlier index with base 1951 
worked out to be 92 per cent of the net output of factory esta- 
blishments and mining sector in India during J951-52.* 

Index. As in the earlier series, the index is a simple 
weighted arithmetic mean calculated by the formula ; 




2: IK, 


-*X100, 


where I is the index in question, 7?. is the production relative 
for the item 1 for the month in question, and 1K| the weight 
allotted to it. 

Adjustment for Seasonal Variation. The index was cal- 
culated for each month from January, 1951 to December 1961 
by (he method explained above. The series of indices thus 


I. C.S O , Tk« Monihiy Siahfia of rhe Production of Selected Jndumies in 
India, December, 1964, p. 164. 
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obtained was used in computing seasonal indices by the method 
of moving averages. 

The computed seasonal indices are shown below : 





Table 



Month 

January 

February 

March 

April May 

June July 

Seasonal 

index 

101-38 

97-48 

101-08 

98-70 98-88 

97-38 102-13 

Month 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Seasonal 

index 

101-42 

100-55 

99-07 

97-90 

104-03 


The general index of every month was adjusted for 
seasonal variation by using the above indices. Unlike the 
earlier indices, no adjustment was made in the revised index for 
the variation in the number of days of the month. Also instead 
of adjusting for seasonal variations for sugar, salt and tea only, 
the revised index was adjusted on the basis of overall seasonal 
indices. 

At the end of each year the seasonal indices mentioned 
above were revised covering that year also when all the final 
production figures had been received. The seasonal indices 
thus revised were employed for seasonal adjustment of the 
monthly indices published. 

The question of revising the base period of the index of 
industrial production in order to reflect adequately the indus- 
trial growth and also to have a common base period for the 
various official indices was under the consideration of the CSO 
and the concerned Ministries for quite some time. In fact, the 
Central Technical Advisory Council on Statistics at its second 
meeting held at Hyderabad in October, 1962, recommended 
that “the last year of the Second Plan or if that was not consi- 
dered suitable in any particular case, some other year as close 
as possible to the last year of the Second Plan might be adopted 
as the base for each index and that the choice of the base might 
be made in each case by the CSO in consultation with the 
concerned operational agencies.” The base of the index in the 
present revision has accordingly been shifted to 1960. An 
ad hoc Working Group was set up in 1965 to study and recom- 
mend the lines of this revision. The present Index of Indus- 
trial Production has been revised according to the recommenda- 
tions of this Working Group. 
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Indez of lodosfrial Prodoctioo with I960 as Base 

CoTerage, The current index of industrial production is 
based on regular monthly series of 324 items of production as 
compared to 201 items in the earlier index (base 1956=100). 
Irj addition to (he above monthly series, a special annual index 
covering 449 items with 125 additional Items for which monthly 
data are not available is nlso compiled and published separately. 
The items of the index arc classified according to the Standard 

Indian Industrial and Occupational Classification The index 
does not include “construction’* industry. 

Basis of Allocation of Weights. Weights hare been allot- 
ted on the basis of value added by manufacture to different 
items at three-digit level of industrial classification, according 
to Annual Survey of Industries, I960, covering both the census 
and sample sectors, with necessary adjustments for non-response 
in the census sector, or on the basis of gross value of output 
where the former is not available. 

In the case of cotton textiles, the value added by mana* 
facture for yam and cloth has been computed for weighting 
purposes on the following basis: 

“The value added per unit of yarn manufactured in spin- 
ning mills was computed and applied to total production 
of yarn at spindle point. Tbs value added thus arrived 
at for yam was then subtracted from the total value added 
for cotton textile industry to obtain value added for cloth. 
Due to non-areilability of 1960 ASI returns (since old 
returns arc periodically destroyed), the value added per 
unit of yarn was made on the basis of 1961 returns and 
adjusted for price changes in 1961 over 1960, computed 
from the average e.x-factory net selling price of the two 
years.” 

For mining, the value added is estimated by the Indian 
Bureau of Mines after excluding the value added for gold and 
salt. In case of electricity, the estimate of value added is based 
on dala published by the Central Water and Power Commission 
(Power Wing). 

The number of items and their weights by divisions and 
major groups of industry for the earlier and the present indices 
are shoxvn in the fable on next page 137. From this table it may 
’ seen that the relative positions of various industry-groups have 
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undergone signiOcant changes. The weights of textile industry, 
although still the highest, have substantially declined from 41 76 
in the index with 1956=100 to 27-06 in the revised index. Food 
Group still remains second, although, in this case also there is a 
decrease in the magnitude of the weights. Chemical and 
chemical products, transport equipment, metal products, 
machinery (other than electrical machinery) etc , have gained 
considerable importance. This reflects structural changes in 
Indian industries and in their relative position brought about 
by planning and large scale developmental programmes. 

Computation of the lodex. As in the earlier series, the 
index is a simple weighted arithmetic mean calculated by the 
formula : 




Seasonal Adjustment. The “crude annual index" is the 
index without any adjustment for seasonality, i.e., it is the 
weighted average of relatives of annual production figures. The 
crude monthly general index Is adjusted for seasonality by appro- 
priate seasonal indices calculated by using the method of mov- 
ing average similar to the oae used in the index with 1956 as 
base. Twelve months moving average was calculated over 
crude monthly general index for the years (o) I960 to 1965 in 
the first instance, and (6) thereafter I960 to 1966. The seasonal 
indices applied to correct seasonality are shown below : 


Table 

Month January February March April May June July 

. Seasonal 102-51 97 68 I(W-29 97 72 97 71 97 73 lOlOO 

index 

I Month August September October November December 

ScasonPl 100 70 99-21 96-11 99 96 103-33 

The general index of every month for the period up to 
1965 is adjusted for seasonal variation by using the indices 
obtained in (a) and for the period 1966 and onward by using 
the indices obtained in (6). The above Table relates to (6). 

At the end of each year, the seasonal indices are revised 
covering the year ended when all final production figures are 
■^s.received. The seasonal indices thus revised are emplojed for sea- 

■ 'adjustment of the monthly indices published subsequently. 
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In spite of many changes and improvements made from 
time to time in the scope, coverage, base year, weighting dia- 
gram, techniques and procedures for adjustments in seasonal 
variation, etc. the current index suffers from several limitations. 
The weighting diagram is based on the information obtained 
from wide variety of sources which do not give data of a uni- 
form quality. The information in case of most of the industries 
is collected from large-scale units licensed under the Industries 
tDevelopment and Regulations) Act, 1951, i.e., employing 50 
or more workers and using power or employing 100 or more 
workers and not using power. It leaves out a very large and 
substantial portion of industrial production from the scope 
of the index. Moreover, when no return is received from any 
unit expected to submit the return, the production for that unit 
is estimated. 
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ApreNDtx I 

List of 63 Industries covered by the “Sample Sumy of 
Manufactnring Industries 


J. Wheat flour. 

2. Rice milliag. 

3. Biscuit making (including bakeries aad conrectioneries). 

4. Fruit and vegetable processing. 

5. Sugar. 

6. Distillerks and breweries (includiag power alcohol manuracturing). 

7. Starch. 

8. Vegetable oils-oil^ed ermbiog. aad exlraclioo and processing of 
vegetable oils. 

9. Paints and varnishes. 

10. Soap. 

11. Tanning. 

12. Cement. 

13. Glass and glassware. 

14. Ceramics. 

15. Plywood and tea*chests. 

16. Paper and paper board (including strawboard). 

17. Matches. 

18. Codon lextilcS'Spinoing and weaving. 

J9. Wollen textiles. 

20 Jute textiles. 

21. Cfiemicals including drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

22. Aluminium, copper and brass-all processes from ore smelting to 
manufacture of hnal products ready for use. 

23. Iron and steel - smelling (including blast furnace operaticnsl, rollirg 
and rerolling. 

24. Bicycles. 

25. Sewing machines 

26. Producer gas plants. 

27. Electric lamps. 

28. Electric fans. 

29. General engineering and electrical engineering (including generation 
and transformation of electrical energy). 

30. Footwear and leather manufacitires. 

31. Rubber and rubber manufactures (including rubber substitutes). 

$1. ETsarnel’xaxe. 

33. Home pipes and other cement and concrete products (including re- 
inforced products). 

34. Asbestos and asbestos cement products. 

35. Bricks, tiles, lime and surkhi manufacturing. 

36. Lac. 

X.37. Turpentine and resin. 

Plastics (including minufactcteofswniophone records). 
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39. Petroleum refining. 

40. Saw milling. 

41. Wood ware (including furniture manufacturing). 

42. Tea manufacturing. 

43. Tobacco products. 

44. Groundnut decorticating, cashew nut processing and 4a/ manufactur- 
ing; 

45. Printing (including lithographing) and bookbinding. 

46. Webbing, narrow fabrics, embroidery and lace manufacturing. 

47. Hosiery and other knitted goods. 

48. Thread and thread ball making. 

49. Textiles, dyeing, bleaching, finishing, and processing (including merce- 
rizing, finishing, calendering, glazing, proofing, etc ). 

50. Clothing and tailoring, 

51. Cotton ginning and pressing. 

52. Rope making. 

53. Silk and artificial silk. 

54 Jute pressing. 

55. Electricity generation and transformation. 

56. Automobile and coach building. 

57. Ship building and ship repairs (including shipyards and dockyards). 

58. Railway workshops, repairs, shops and locomotive shops. 

59. Arms, ammunitions and explosives. 

60. Aircraft assembling, repairs and servicing. 

61. Railway wagon manufacturing. 

62. Textile manufacturing (bobbins, shuttles, healds, reeds, pickers, etc.). ’ 

63. Unspecified industries. 

[Source: Central Statistical Organisation, “Eleventh Census of Indian 
Manufactures, 1956, Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1959, pp. 474 f.]. 
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Appendix II 

ClassificatioQ of Scheduled Industries as per Industries 
(DeTelopment and Regolation) Act, 1951 vis-a-vis 
Industries Amendment Act of 1956 

/. List of scheduled industries common to both old andnev elassificotions, 

1. Coal, lignite, coke and other derivatives. 

2. Mineral oil (crude oil), molorand aviation spirit, diesel oil, kerosene 
oil, fuel oil, diverse bjdrocarbon oils, and other blends including 
synthetic fuels, lubricating oils, and the like. 

3. Internal combustion engine. 

A. Equipment for generation, transmission and distribution of electricity 
including transformers. 

5. Electric motors. > 

6. Electric fans. 

7. Electric lamps. 

8. Radio recei\ers including amplifying and public address equipment. 

9. Aircraft. 

10. Ships and other vessel drawn by power Railway. 

11. Locomotives. 

12. Railway rolling stock. 

13. Automobiles— motor can, buses, trucks, mator cycles, scooters and 
the like. 

14. Bicycles. 

15. Power-driven pump— reciprocating, centrirujal and the like, 
id. Ball, roller and tapered bearings. 

17. Machine tools. 

18. Tracton, harvesters, and the like. 

19. Agricultural implements. 

20. Hurricane lanterns. 

21. Scientidc instruments. 

22. Mathematical, surveying and drawing instruments. 

23. Dye-stuffs, 

24. Pharmaceuticals and drugs. 

Textiles : 

25. Made wholly or in part of cotton, includingcotton yarn, hosiery and 
rope. 

26. Made wholly or in part of jute, including jute yarn, twine and rope 

27. Made wholly or in part of wool, including wooi tops, woollen yarn, 
hosiery carpets and druggets. 

28. Made wholly or in pirt of silk, including silk yarn and hosiery. 

29. Made wholly or in part of synthetic artificial (man-made) fibres, 
including yarn and hosiery of such fibres. 

30. Sugar. 

31. Vegetable oils, including solvent extracted oils. 

^32. Vanaspati. 

‘ Soap. 
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34 . 

Leather, leather goods, and pickers. 


35 . 

Glue and gelatine. 


36 . 

Portland cement. 


37 . 

Plywood. 


38 . 

Arms and ammunition. 


11. List of scheduled industries as per old classification sub-divided into two 

or more new classifications. 

Old classification 

39 . 

Iron and steel (metal). 

Iron and steel 

40 . 

Iron and steel castings and forging. 


41 . 

Iron and steel structural. 


42 . 

Iron and steel pipes. 


43 . 

Special steels. 


44 . 

Other products of iron and steel. 


45 . 

Non-ferrous metals and alloys. 

Non-ferrous metals in- 

46 . 

Semi-manufactures and manufactures. 

cluding alloys (and 
semi-manufactures 
thereof. ) 

47 . 

Boilers and steam generating plants 

Machinery used in 

48 . 

Steam engines and turbines. 

industry including 

49 . 

Textile machines (such as spinning frames. 

boilers and steam 


carding machines, pov/er looms, and the 
like). 

generating equipment. 

50 . 

Jute machinery. 


51 . 

Raj on machinery. 


52 . 

Sugar machinery. 


53 . 

Tea machinery. 


54 . 

Mining machinery. 


55 . 

Metallurgical machinery. 


56 . 

Cement machinery. 


57 . 

Chemical machinery. 


58 . 

Pharmaceutical machinery. 


59 . 

Paper machinery. 


60 . 

Size-reduction equipment-crushers, ball mills 
and the like. 


61 . 

Conveying equipment — bucket elevators, skip 
horsts, cranes, derricks, and the like. 


62 . 

Size separation units — screens, classifiers, 
and the like. 


63 . 

Mixers and reactors — Kneading mills, turbo 
mixtures, and the like. 


64 . 

Filteration equipment — filter presses, rotary 
filters, and the like. 

‘ 

65 . 

Centrifugal machines. 


66 . 

Evaporators. 


67 . 

Distillation equipment. 
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63. Qyslallisers. 

69. Drien. 

70. Air and gas compressors and %‘aeuam pipes 
(excluding electrical furnaces). 

71. Refrigeration plants for indiistrial use. 

72. Rre-fighjing e(;uipmenl and appliances 
including fire engines. 

73. Speed reduction units. 

74. Grinding ttheels and abrasK-es. 

75. Storage batteries. 

76. Dry cells. 

77. Teiepbones. 

78. Telegraph equipments. 

79 Wireless communication apparatus. 


30. Others, such as fork lift irucLs. and the like. 

81. Tnerganic fertilizers, 

82. Organic fertilizers. 

83. Mixed fertilizsn. 

S4. Inorganic heavy chemicals. 

85. Organic heavy chemicals. 

86. Coke oven by*produets. 

67. Coal tar distillation products and the like, 
nepthalene anthracene and the like. 

88. Paper-writing, printing and wrapping. 

89. Newsprint. 

90. Paper board and straw board. 

91. Paper for packaging (corrugated paper, 

krafl paper, paper bags, paper containers 
and the like. 

92. pulp— wood pulp, mecbanical, chemical 
including dissolving pulp. 

93. Alcohol. 

94. Other products rflenoerrtatvonvndustsws. 

95. Glycerine. 

96. Cosmetics. 

97. Perfumery. 

98. Toilet preparations. 
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continued 


Batteries, dry cells and 
storage 

Telephones, Telegraph 
apparatus and wireless 
communicatioa appara- 
tus 

Automobiles. 

Heavy cheiniaU 
including fertilizers. 


Coals including coke 
and other derivations. 


Paper itKiuding news- 
print (paper board and 
straw board). 


Power and industrial 
atcobol)* 

Other toilet requisites. 


99. Tyres and tubes. 


Rubber goods. 
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100. Surgical and medicinal products including {coniimied) 

prophylactics. 

101. Footwear. 

102. Other rubber goods. 

103. Hollow-ware. Glass & Ceramics 

104. Sheet and plate glass. 

105. Optical glass. 

106. Glass v/ool. 

107. Laboratory wares. 

108. Miscellaneous wares. 

109. Firebricks. 

110. Refractories. 

111. Furnace lining bricks — acidic, basic and 
neutral. 

112. China ware and pottery. 

113. Sanitary wares, 

114. Insulators. 

115. Tiles. 

III. List of scliedtiled industries newly added in the classification, 

116. Fuel gases— (Coal gas, natural gas, and the like). 

1 17. Electrical furnaces. 

118. Electrical cables and wires. 

119. X-ray equipment. 

120. Electronic equipment. 

121. Household appliances such as electric irons, heater, and the like. 

122. Television sets. 

123. Teleprinter. 

124. Plastic moulded goods. 

125. Razor blades. 

126. Typewriters. 

127. Calculating machines. 

128. Air conditioners and refrigerators. 

129. Vacuum cleaners. 

130. Surgical instruments— sterilizers, incubators, and the like. 

131. Water metres, steam metres, electrical metres, and the like. 

132. Indicating, recording and regulating devices for pressure, temperature, 
rate of flow, weights, levels, and the like. 

133. Weighing machines. 

134. Fine chemicals including photographic chemicals. 

135; Synthetic resins and plastics. 

136. Paints, varnishes and enamels, 

137. Synthetic rubbers. 

138. Man-made fibres including regenerated cellulose raj’on, nylon, and 
the like. 

139. Explosives including gunpowder and safety fuses. 

140. Insecticides, fungicides, weedicides, and the like. 
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141. Textile auxiliaries. 

142. Slziug materials including starch. 

143. Miscellaneous chemicals. 

144. Cinema films. 

145. Photographic amateur film. 

146. Photographic printing paper. 

147. Canned fruits and fruit products. 

148 Milk foods. 

149. Malted foods. 

150. Flour. 

151. Other processed foods. 

152. Asbestos cement. 

153. Insulating boards 

154. Gypsum boards, v>-all boards and the like. 

155. Hard board, including fibre board, chip board, and the like. 

156. Matches 

157. Miscellaneous (fumiture components, bobbins, shuttles, and the like). 

158. Cigarettes. 

IV. List of rtmaMns seheduted industries »hich hare undergone thengt la 
ibeirnonteneloiure in the new eltusifitation. 

159. Ferro alloys. 

160. Bulldozers, dumpers, scrapers, loaders, shovels, draglines, bucket 
wheel escasators, road roHw, and the like. 

!6f. Hand tools, small tools, and the like. 

162. Sewing and knitting machines. 
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Appendix III 

Facsimile of the questionnaire used in the Annual 
Survey of Industries, 1967 

(7) Identification Particulars and Classificatory Characteristics 

{,1.1) Identification particuiars and ciassificatory characteristics 


1 . Industry 

2. State 

3. District 

4. Location (Urban-1 Rural-2) 

5. Permanent Serial No. 

6. S.S.I. Serial No. 

7. Factory Serial No. 

8. Scheme 

9. Stratum 

10. Sub-sample 

11. Sample Unit No.- 

12. Type of power used 

13. *Year of establishment 

14. ‘Share of non-national 

15. ‘Capital size 

16. ‘Employment size 

17. ‘Type of ownership and organization 

18. ‘Type of management 


*To be filled by tabulation unit. 


{1.2) Particuiars of field operations 


Assistant Superintendent 


Superintendent 


1. 

Verification 

10. 

Receipt from the factory 

2. 

Compilation 

11. 

Passed for verification 

3. 

Submission 

12. 

Final scrutiny 

4. 

Response from factory 

13. 

Despatch 

5. 

Factory’s ability to complete 

14. 

Name 


(code) 

15. 

Signature 

6. 

Suitability of records (code) 


Remarks, if any : 

7. 

Accounts maintained in (lan- 


. 


guage) 



8. 

Name 



9. 

Signature 




Remarks, if any : 
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{1.3} IdfMificatioa and Summary information 

1. 

Industry code 

12. All workers (no.) 

2. 

State code 

13. AH employees (no ) 

3. 

Permanent SI- No. 

14- Wages to workers (Rs.) 

4. 

Factory SI. No, 

15- Total emoluments (Rs.) 

5. 

Scheme 

16. Fuels. etc- consumed (Rs) 

6. 

Stratum 

17. Materials consumed (Rs.) 

7. 

Sub^enpie 

18. Total input (Rs.) 

8. 

S U. no. 

19. Products (Rs ) 

9. 

Fixed capital closing (Rs.) 

20. Total output (Rs.) 

10. 

Working capital closing (Rs.) 

21. Depreciation (Rs ) 

11. 

Invested capital closing (Rs.) 


{2} Details of operation 

1.. 

PerenQial/teasonal 

5. YearofestablishmentatpreseBt 

2.* 

If seasonal, nomnl season in 

site 


months 

6. Accounts closed on 

3.* 

Months cfoperatlon during the 

7. Share of non-national (%) 


a/c year 

8.* Type of ownership & organi* 

4. 

Year of initial production 

satioD 



9." Type of management 


• Entries against these items are to be made in terms of code nos. laid 

down in paragraph no. 7 of fhe memorandum. 


{3) Power equipment as at the end of accounting jear 

SI. 

hem 

No. BMP. BH.P.as 

No. 

stand by 

(0) 

(1) 

(2) (3) (4) 

I. 

Prime mover directly applied 



to machine 


2. 

Electric motors 


3. 

Total 

X 

4 

Connected load (kw) 






Indusiriat Statistics 

(■/.A) Oulslmdmg hms oj al )he end of the aeeenettins yeor 



1. Ind -Fin.'Corporatkm 

2. Industrial development bank. 

3. Ind. credit and Invesimcnl corporation, 

4. Stale Bank and its subsidiaries. 

5. National industrial devtlopmcntcorporalion. 

6. State financial corporation. 

7. State Government. 

8. CoKiperatlvc bank. 

9. Other banks. 

JO. Others. 

It. Loans throush head ofDce. 

12. Total (1 to 11). 


(5) Inventory of working capita! 


SI. 

Item 

Opening 

Cloilng 

Ab. 


Manet 

Manet 



Ri. 

Ri. 

(0) 

(1) 

(!) 

(3) 


1. Materials, stores, fuels, etc. 

2. SemWiflisbed goods Incl. in process. 

3. Products and by products. 

4. Sub-total (14-24-3) physical working capital. 

5. Cash in hand and at bank. 

6. Amounts receivable. 

7. Amounts papble. 

8. Net balance (6 minus 7). 

9. Total (4+7+8). 
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(6) Installed capacity of production 


SI. 

No. 

Product* 

Unit 

Capacity 
during 
the year 

Basis of esti- 
mation 

Expected Reasons 
additional Code** 
production 

(0) 

(D) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) (6) 

1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 


* Attach extra sheet, if necessary. 

Entries in this column are to be made in code nos. as laid down in 
paragraph 11(7) of the memorandum. 

(7) Details of Working 


SI. Item 

No. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Number of 
working 
days 

Total number of shifts. 
Shifts per day (O'O). 
Length of shift (hrs. 0.0). 


Manufacturing. 

Repair and maintenance. 
Total (1+2). 


No. 


(S) Average employment and emoluments 
during the accounting year 


St. Item Man-hours average salaries. 

No. worked number' bonus, 

per etc, Rs. 
working 
day 


(0) 


(1) (2) (3) ' (4) 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Workers employed directly 


Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Sub-total 1 (1 to 3). 

{Table Continued) 
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(0) 


(2) (J) 

w 

•5. 

Workers employed thioo^ contracts. 



6. 

Total 1 (4+5). 



7. 

Supervisory and managerial staff. 

a 


8. 

Other employees. 

X 


9. 

Head of^ staff allocable to the 
factory, not included in items 1 to 8. 

X * 


10. 

Total 2 (6 to 8). 



11. 

Working proprietors. 

X 

X 

12. 

Unpaid family workers. 

X 

X 

13. 

Imputed value of benefits (individual as 
well as group) in kind. 



14. 

Total 3 (10+13). 



15. 

Employer's contribution to provident 
fund, pension, gratuity, other charges, 




etc. 



16. 





(5) Fuel and lubricant consumed (exeludi/ig intermediate 


products) during the accounting year 

St. 

Ha. 

hem 

Unit 

Quantity 

Vefue 

Rs. 

(0) 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

' (4) 

1. 

Coal. 

tnetiic tonoe 



2. 

Coke. 

metric tonne 



2. 

Coal gas. 

cubic metre 



4. 

Fire wood. 

metric tonne 



5. 

Charcoal. 

metric toons 



6 

Motor spuii. 

litre 



7. 

Naptha. 

litre 



8. 

High speed diesel nil. 

lure 



9. 

Light diesel oil. 

litre 



10. 

Furnace oil. 

litre 



n. 

Kerosene oil. 

brie 



12. 

Other fuel oils. 

litre 



13. 

Lubricating oil. 

litre 



14. 

Electricity purchased. 

kwh 


‘ 

15. 

Water purchased. 

100 litre 



16. 

Othen. 

X 



17. 

Total (1 to 16). . , 

X 
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{10) Materials consumed for repair and maintenance, work 
done by other concerns and purchase value of good 
sold in the same condition as purchaseds 


Si. 

Item 

Amount 

No. 


Ks. 

(0) 

(1) 

(2) 


Material consumed for repair .and maintenance : 

Specify important items : 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. Others. 

5. Sub-total I (I to 4). 
tVork done by other concerns : 

6. Repair and maintenance. 

Manufacturing process {describe) : 

7. ' 

8 . 

9. Others. 

10. Sub-total 2 (6 to 9). 

11. Products reported for sale in last year’s return and used 
for further manufacture during the accounting year. 

12. Purchase value of goods sold in the same condition as 
purchased. 

13. TotaI(5-l-I0-f-Il-fl2). 


{11) Expenses not included in blocks ( 9 ), {10) and {13) 


SI. Item Amount 

No. 


(0) (1) (2) 


1. Inward transport charges^ 

2. Purchase agency service. 

3. Taxes and duties on purchases. 

4. Postal services other than telephone. 

5. Telephone charges excluding rent. 

6. Stationery and printing. 

{Table Continued) 
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<0) . (I) 


7. Head ofllce expenses allocable lo factory, not included in 
any input block. 

8. Sub-total 1 (I to 7). 

9. Audit fee, account and bank charges. 

10. Local rates and factory licence. 

11. Other services. 

12. Sub-total 2 (9 to 11). 

13. Managing agents’ remuneration and office allowance. 

14. Directors* fee. 

15. Sub-total 3 (13+14). 

16 . Total (8+12+15). 

17. Interest paid. 


{12) Output other than those reported in block (14) 


SL Item Amount 

No. Rs, 


(0) 


(I) 


( 2 ) 


1. Electricity produced and sold.* 
tVork done for other concerns : 

2. Repair and maintenance. 

Manufacturing process {describe} i 
■ 3. 

4. 

5. Others. 

6. Sub-total 1 (2 to 5). 

Value of semi-finished goods : 

7. At the end of the accounting year. 

8. At the beginning of the accounting year. 

9. Net balance (7 minus 8). 

10. Sale value of goods sold in the same condition as 
purchased. 

11. Total (1+6+9+10). 

12. Quantity of electricity produced (kwh).* 

13. Quantify of eJ^riciiy produced and sold (kwh)* 


'^.* Not applicabletoindustry no. Sll. 
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{13) -. Materials consumed {excluding intermediate products) 
during the year 


SI. no. 

Name of materials* 

Unit** 

Consumed 

Quantity Value [Rs.) 

(0) 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


Basic materials : 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


11. 

Others 

X 

X 


12. 

Sub-total (1 to 11) 

X 

X 


13. 

14. 

15. 

Chemicals and auxiliary 

Materials : 

Others 

X 

X 


16. 

Sub-total (13 to 15) 

X 

X 


17. 

Packing materials : 



, - ^ . 

18. 



t ■ • 

- 

19. 

Others 

X 

X 


20. 

Sub-total (17 to 19) 

X 

X 


21. 

Consumable stores 

X 

X 


22. 

Total (12—16—20—21) 

X 

X 



* Item to be specified by the owner of the factory. 

** Specify units invariably in metric system, wherever applicable. 
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(14): Products and by products {excluding intermediate 
products) manufactured during the year 


SI. no. 

Items* 


SfanufaetuTtd 

.Unit** 

Quantity 

Ez-factory 
Value {Rs) 

(0) 

(0 

(3) 

(3) 

{*) 


4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 


11. 

12 . 

13 . 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 


19. Others x x 


20. Total (1 to 19) X x 


Item to be ipedSed by the owner of the factory. 

Specify units invariably itt metric system, wherever applicable. 



(J5) Mondays worked, absenteeism and labour turnover for regular workers directly employed 
, . , for each month of the year 
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9. September 

10. October 

11. November 
12; December 

•13. Total ■ 






Table (continued) 

14 . Supervisory and managerial 
staff 

15 . Other employees 
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Employer*! comnbulton to old age benefits (Ri.) 

13. Dnrloyer'i contribution to other social security charfts (Rs ) 

Expen«ei incurred by employen (whether directly or by way of contribution to 
any fbnd) in connection with such benefit! as maternity benefits, creche and so* 
forth which are etclusUely meant for women employees (Us ) 
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Trade Statistics 


The statistics of trade in any country could broadly be 
studied under three heads viz., the statistics of foreign trade, 
the statistics of internal trade and the statistics of distributive 
trade. In this chapter, an attempt is made to review the present 
position of India’s trade statistics. 

Statistics of Foreign Trade 

Foreign trade statistics refer to the movement of goods 
into and out of the customs area of the country compiling 
these statistics. These statistics may be put to a number of 
uses. Besides forming an important component of balance of 
payments, foreign trade statistics are helpful in analysing the 
evolution of markets on which the volume and pattern of 
international trade depends, markets at home for imports and 
abroad for exports. In under-developed countries like India, 
where one faces on one hand the task of controlling imports 
with or without priorities and on the other that of promoting 
exports by governmental assistance, financial or otherwise, a 
study of foreign trade statistics proves very helpful. Moreover, . 
these countries are foreign trade oriented and the desirability of' 
having reliable and comprehensive statistics of foreign trade 
cannot be exaggerated. Foreign trade statistics are also helpful 
in formulating trade agreements. 

In India, statistics of foreign trade are compiled and 
published by the Directorate General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics (DGCI&S), Calcutta. 

The system followed for recording India’s foreign trade 
statistics in the ‘General Trade System’. According to the 
United Nation’s Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, the 
General and Special Trade Systems are defined as follows : 
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(fl) Special Trade: Special imports are Ihe combined 
total of imports directly for domestic consumption 
(including transformation and repair) and withdrawals 
from bonded vs’arebouses or free zones for domestic 
consumption. Special exports comprise exports of 
national merchandise, namely, goods wholly or partly 
produced or manufactured in the country, together 
with exports of nationalised goods. (Nationalised 
goods arc goods which, having been included in 
special imports, are then exported w'ithout transfer' 
mation). 

(6) General Trade : General imports arc the combined 
total of imports directly for domestic consumption 
and imports into bonded warehouse or free zone. 
General expor/f are the combined total of national 
exports and re-exports. He^exports, in the General 
Trade System, consist of the outward movement of 
nationalised goodsptusgoods which, after importation, 
move outward from bonded warehouse or free zone 
without having been transformed. 

Thus in the general system no distinction is made at the 
time of entry between goods which are intended for domestic 
consumption and goods not known to be so intended. Similarly 
at the time of leaving, the general system distinguishes as re- 
exports those goods which ate in substantially the same state as 
when they entered. The special system makes the distinction at 
entry between goods declared for domestic consumption and 
other goods, but does not distinguish as re exports those goods 
which leave the country in substantially the same slate as when 
they entered. 

The entire foreign trade in merchandise registered by customs 
and central excise authorities at Indian seaports, airports and 
land customs stations is included. The trade with Tibet, Bhutan 
and Sikkim and the trade arising in the Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands and Laccadive and Minicoy and Araindivi Islands are 
excluded. Land borne trade with Nepal is also excluded. This 
is mainly because of the absence of a customs frontiers. How- 
ever, India’s trade with the countries in certain selected articles 
is recorded at certain selected railway stations adjacent to land 
routes to those countries. These figures are published monthly 
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in Indian Trade Journal. 

Exports and Re-exports are credited to the country of 
final destination while imports are credited to the country of 
consignment. Further, changes in the names of the countries 
whenever they occur are made in the publication.^ 

Prior to January 1957, data relating to Foreign Trade 
Statistics used to be received by the Department of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics in the form of consolidated monthly 
returns from the collectors of customs/central excise. From the 
1st January, 1957 daily trade returns are furnished to DCI&S 
instead by each Sea port, air port and land customs station open 
to foreign trade. 

Foreign trade data in India which upto 1952 were 
published in (/) Accounts relating to the Foreign Trade {Sea 
and Air borne) and Navigation of India and (//) Accounts 
relating to Trade of India by land with Foreign Countries, 
came to be published into a single publication. Accounts relat- 
ing to the Foreign Trade {Air, Sea and Land) and Navigation of 
India. In 1956, the name of this publication was changed to 
‘Accounts relating to the Foreign Trade and Navigation of India'. 
From January 1957, India’s foreign trade statistics are being 
published in ‘Monthly Statistics of the Foreign Trade of India' 
as this is confined exclusively to merchandise trade and, the 
navigational statistics were reserved for a separate publication. 

In 1957, the trade classification was changed. The trade 
classification prior to January 1957 provided for separate 
specification of only 1717 items in all, 1047 for imports, 460 
for exports and 210 for re-exports, grouped under five classes, 
viz., {a) food, drink and tobacco, {b) raw materials and produce 
and articles mainly manufactured, (c) articles wholly manu- 
factured, {d) living animals, and (e) Postal articles and packages 
not specified. 

This changed classification which was followed till March 
1965, conformed to the standard laid down by the United 
Nations Statistical Office, and comprised of nearly 4850 items 
with 9-digit codes retaining the framework of the SITC (original) 
classification upto 5-digit item levels. The list was common 


1 . United Nations : Year Book oI International Trade Statistics, 1966, 
New York, 1968, p. 6. 
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for imports, exports and re-exports. The items were classiEed 
into ten sections as given below: 

0 Food 

1 Beverages and Tobacco 

2 Crude material, inedible oik except fuel oik 

3 Mineral fuels, lubricants and rehted material 

4 Animal and vegelable oik and fats 

5 Chemicals 

6 Manufactured goods classified by material 

7 Machinery and transport equipment 

8 Miscellaneous manufactured aiticics 

9 Miscellaneous transactions and commodities not else- 
where specified. 

In April, 1965, the trade classification was again changed. 
The commodifies are now classified according to the Resised 
Indian Trade Classification (RITC) (1965) except in the case of 
petroleum products and ‘prescribed substances’ under the 
Atomic Energy Act, 1962. With effect from the issue of April 
1968, the classification was amplified and is indicated in each 
issue of the ^fonthIy Statistics of Foreign Trade of India. The 
sections according to the RITC are given below : 

Section 0 Food and live animal (9 divisions and 34 
groups). 

Section 1 Beverages and Tobbaco {2 divisions and 4 
groups), 

Section 2 Crude Materials, inedibles except fuels (9 divi- 
sions and 29 groups). 

Section 3 Mineral fuck, lubricants and related maferkk 
(3 divisions and 5 groups), 

Section 4 Animal and vegetable oik, and fats (3 divisions 
and 4 groups). 

Section 5 Chemicals (9 divisions and 16 groups), 

Section 6 Manufactured goods classified chiefly by 
material (9 divfsions and 51 groups). 

Section 7 Machinery and Transport Equipment (3 dm* 
sions and 18 groups). 

Section 8 Miscellaneous manufactured articles (7 divisions 

and 18 groups). 

Section 9 Commodities and Transactions not classified 
according to kind (1 division and 5 groups). 
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As against 177 groups of the SITC (Revised), sub-divided 
into 625 sub-groups, there are 184 groups of the RITC, sub- 
divided into 650 sub-groups (4-digit level). Out of the 650 sub- 
groups, 296 have been sub-divided into 1088 items (5-digit 
level), 610 of which have been further sub-divided into 4168 
commodities (7-digit level). Total number of commodities 
separately specified in the RITC is 5000 (including 354 undivi- 
ded sub-groups and 478 undivided items). 

To facilitate proper classification of different commodities 
entering in the foreign trade of India, explanatory notes are 
given at the beginning of each section. 

The coverage of foreign trade data is nearly trebled to as 
many as 5000 individual items since 1957. As neither the cus- 
tom houses nor the DCI&S had any previous experience of this 
scale of operation entailing the preparation of a large number 
of daily returns, scrutiny and audit and of mechanical process- 
ing, delays and inaccuracies set in. Inspite of a three-fold expan- 
sion of the classified items, the time-lag in the publication of 
the monthly data was gradually reduced from 5 to 6 months to 
six weeks in the case of exports and between seven and eight 
weeks for imports. With effect from the issue for April 1960 
the publication Monthly Statistics of Foreign Trade of India was 
split into two volumes, viz.. Exports and Re-exports as vol. I and 
Imports as volume II. With the bifurcation of the publication 
into two volumes, it has been possible to show in the summary 
tables of the publication, the comparative value figures of 
the total exports from or imports into India (monthly and 
progressive) for the previous year. This summary table shows 
total value in respect of each commodity group and each 
country. 

An important change introduced during the year 1960 
was in regard to the corrections reported by the customs authori- 
ties subsequent to the publication of the monthly trade data 
during 1960-61. Such corrections were separately tabulated and 
published in coded form every month as appendices to the 
main publication. With effect from April 1961, however, the 
corrections reported by the Customs authorities month by 
month are incorporated in the progressive figures once a quarter. 
Also with effect from the issue for October 1960, quantity 
figures are shown in metric units. 
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The foreign trade statistics of India which were published 
on finanda! year basis upto 1956, came to be published on 
calender year basis from January 1957. But oa the advice ol 
the Advisory Committee of the DGCt&S, the cumulative Bgurcs 
are compiled on financial year basis from April, I960, thus 
reverting to the practice prevailing before January' 1957. 

Supplement to Monihly Statistics of the Foreign Trade of 
India : Tlie publicalion, as the title suggests, supplements the 
foreign trade data in the main monthly publication, Monihly 
Statistics of Foreign Trade of India. Prior to December, 1956, 
most of the statistics contained in Ibis publication used to be 
included in the monthly publication. Accounts Relating to the 
Foreign Trade and Navigation of India. Since January, 1957, 
these statistics are being published separately in the Supplement. 

To facilitate handling, the Supplement was also dlwdcd 
Into two volumes in April, 1960. Volume I contains 11 tables 
showing secondary type of statistics like os-erall balance of 
trade, index numbers of exports and imports, foreign trade of 
customs 2ones in merchandise and direct transit trade. Volume 
II contains statistics of India’s merchandise trade with each 
courttry. Besides, a (able is also devoted to India’s trade with 
European Economic Community and the European Free Trade 
Association. These statistics are sbo'vn according to the 
different sections and divisions of the Standard International 
Trade Classification. 

Upto March, 1962, the publication appeared in two 
volumes, the first, monthly and the second quarterly. In siew 
of the emergency, the latter volume was discontinued while the 
former is brought out quarterly. 

Indian Trade Journal : The first issue of the Indian Trade 
Journal was published on 5lh April, 1906 and thereafter it is 
being issued every week. The Journal includes sections devoted 
to Gotwimcnt orders. Press Notes, CommuDiqass aod Boiices 
affecting trade, customs tariff, import and export notification, 
summary of similar notifications bsued in other countries, arid 
data among other items on prices and trade movements. Id 
1961, the arrangement of matter in the Journal was revised and 
the trade promotion news was brought forward as the principal 
feature. 

The Journal also contains a statistical section which, among 
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other information, contains tables of index numbers of unit 
declared values and the quantum of foreign trade of India, 
India’s trade by land with Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan and Tibet, 
statistics of trade under bilateral agreements with foreign coun- 
tries, Press Notes on the monthly foreign trade of India, etc. 

The coverage of foreign trade statistics needs to be im- 
proved, particularly in respect of the note pass system which 
leaves out imports from first recording. Owing to the note 
pass procedure obtaining in Custom Houses for the clearance 
of Government imports, there is a delay in the receipt of 
full particulars by the DGCI&S. Under this system, the 
Government departments are allowed by the customs authori- 
ties to clear the goods imported by them giving an undertaking 
to furnish the full required particulars within a period of three 
months from the date of clearance. The concerned Govern- 
ment departments have, however, been taking unduly long time 
in furnishing the complete particulars, especially in the case of 
food imports. This procedure has, therefore, for a long time 
been responsible for the incomplete recording at the initial stage 
of the import on Government account. 

Index Numbers of Quantum and Unit Value of 
Exports and Imports 

The first series, on index numbers of exports and imports 
was calculated with reference to the year ending March, 1923 
as base. Owing to far reaching changes in the pattern of trade 
as well as in coverage of the statistics, especially after partition, 
a new series calculated with reference to the year ending March, 
1949 as base, was introduced with effect from 1949-50. Re- 
export trade which was excluded from the old series was in- 
cluded in the export trade for the purposes of this index. To 
fit in with the changing pattern of India’s foreign trade, another 
revised series with 1952-53 as base was introduced with effect 
from 1953-54. Re-export trade was again excluded from the 
export index. Subsequent to the adoption of the Standard 
Indian Trade Classification in 1957, the wide disparity between 
the old and the new classification necessitated shifting of the 
base to a SITC period. Since the data for the first year (1957) 
of the revised classification was deficient in many ways, the 
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year 1958 has been chosen as the new base period for the 
present revised series of index numbers. We now describe the 
present revised series with base 1958«100, below. ' 

Scope and Coverage 

The change in the base period to 1958 has rendered the 
new series for import trade index more representative than the 
previous series. The total value of articles included in the new 
imports index accounts for a coverage of 84% of the total value 
of imports of all articles as against 70% in the old scries. 
Coverage of exports index, however, remained the same at 92%. 
The number of articles directly taken into account in calcula- 
tions of the present series number to 511 for imports and 317 
for exports. Larger coverage Is not attempted with a view to 
facilitating expeditious computation of the index numbers. 

Method of Construction 

As in the case of old series, the revised index numbers 
are of the fixed base type. The unit value (Price) Index Number 
are calculated according to the Paasche formula. The Quantum 
Index Numbers according to Laspeyres formula are not com- 
puted separately but are derived from the former Indices. 

The method of calculation of unit value Indices brieQy 
consists in comparing the trade in the current period with that 
revalued at 1958 prices. Symbolically, the Index Number P is 
given by the formula : 

p ^PnQ. 

where, Pg and P„ denote the value of an article in the 
base period and the current period respectively, and Qe and 2* 
its respective quantities in these periods respectively. 

As mentioned above, the Quantum Indices are derived 
from the unit value Indices (P) as follows : 

G=i(^)xl00. 

where, Vg and arc the total values of trade in tbe base 
and current periods respectively. 

Adjustment for Incomplete Coverage 

It is not possible in practice to include all the commodities 
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entering into trade since information on quantities is lacking for 
many miscellaneous items in the trade records. Such items can- 
not be included in the cross-valuations and hence do not appear 
directly in the compilation of Index Numbers. Adjustments, are, 
therefore, made in the final Index Numbers to allow for incom- 
plete coverage. These adjustments are based on the assumption 
that the price changes in the items not covered in a section are 
similar to those shown by the items included in the calculation 
for the section. The method of adjustment is explained below : 

The unit value Index (P) for the included items in a sec- 
tion is given by the formula ; — 

( 1 ) p=— ^" 

^ ^ Q„- 

The index for all the items of the section will be 


(2) P'= ^ 

while the aggregate S'P„g„ is known, the aggregate is 

unknown and it cannot be computed directly. It is therefore 
estimated on the assumption that the price changes for the 
covered items and for all the items are the same. In other 


words, P'=P 


Hence Qn 


S' e„ _ S P„_Qn 

S' P„ Q„ S Po Qn 

S' p„ Q„ X S P, Qn 


=(s'p„s„yi 


SP„ Qn 

SP„ 


Qn 


SPo2„ 


_ Total valaue of alt items in the section 
~~ unadjusted Index for the section 
The adjusted Index Number P' is obtained by substituting the 
above value of S' Po Qn in the equation (2). The General 
Index is then derived by averaging the separately adjusted sec- 
tional indices appropriately. 

Quantum Indices are similarly adjusted for incomplete 
coverage by using the adjusted unit value Index P' instead of 
the unadjusted Index (P) occurring in the formula for deriving 
the Quantum Indices. 


Adjustment for Seasonal Variations 

For want of figures according to the revised trade classi- 
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fication for a long number of years, adjustments arc not made 
for seasonal variations. 


InteiDal Trade 

The term ‘internal trade* refers to the total exchange oj 
Zoods that takes place between the different regions or states 
and within each region or state of a country. The act of 
internal exchange is more frequent and multifold than that of 
foreign trade. The economic development of India has resulted 
in the expansion in the volume of internal trade and the pro* 
portion of interna! trade in relation to our foreign trade would 
continue to rise. The desirability of basing complete and re- 
liable statistics of internal trade cannot be overemphasised in 
the context of studying the interdependence of different regions 
and also the direction and composition of trade that take place 
between various States. These statistics aho help us in getting 
a better insight of the structure of the Indian economy in 
so far as it is revealed by the inier-regional ilow of trade and its 
various related and concomitant factors. However, owing to 
the non-availability of adequate data lor evaluating the exports 
from and imports into each Slate, the task of framing reliable 
and accurate estimates of balance of trade for each Indian State 
becomes very difficult. 

The trade between regions or Slates of a country may 
take place through, 

(/) Land routes — (o) by road 

(h) by rail 

(i7) Water routes — (a) River borne trade 

(6) Coastal trade 

(f/i) Air routes 

Trade by Land and Water routes. 

So far as internal trade by road is concerned, hardly any 
reliable and usable statistics exist. Except for a study made by 
the National Council of Applied Economic Research, New Delhi 
on Road Goods Transport In Delhi region which gives some 
valuable information regarding outward movement of goods 
from Delhi to various places in Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh to 

*i*c of even over 400 miles, we do not have any other 
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source of statistics of trade by roads. A possible source of get- 
ting these statistics is to analyse the Octroi duty records of the 
municipalities lying in the border areas of different States. These 
records may provide some data regarding the volume of goods 
transported by road between different States. It is also suggested 
that surveys of the type taken up by NCAER may help us in fil- 
ling the void in our statistics of internal trade by road The Plan- 
ning Commission has suggested statistical scheme relating to 
survey of goods traffic by road as one of the core schemes of the 
Fourth Five Year Plan to fill up a very big gap in this direction. 

The statistics of inland trade by rail and river are compiled 
and published by the D.G.C.I. & S. and are presented in the 
Accounts Relating to the Inland {Rail and River borne) Trade 
of India, a monthly publication. 

The data relating to rail and river borne trade are reported 
on a monthly basis by eight zonal railways and Joint Statistical 
Department of M/s India General Navigation and Railway Co. 
Ltd. and Rivers Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. and the land customs 
stations on the Tripura-Pakistan Border respectively. Prior to 
1922, the statistics relating to the inland trade of India were 
compiled from quarterly returns furnished by local governments. 
In 1922, the publication was discontinued as a measure of 
economy but compilation and publication were resumed in 1933, 
on the basis of monthly returns received from the railways and 
the steamer services concerned. The statistics as contained in 
the publication relate to the inland traffic carried by the railways 
and steamer services and represent the movement of selected 
commodities contained in Annexure A of this publication 
from one trade block to another. Prior to April, 1962, 
there were 29 Trade Blocks. The list has since been amplified 
with a view to taking into account the bifurcation of the erst- 
while Bombay State into Gujarat and Maharashtra. It was 
further amplified in April, 1965 to provide separate formation of 
Nagaland. For the purposes of accounts, and as from April, 
1965, India is divided into 32 Trade Blocks, representing the 
States and Centrally Administered Territories of Indian Union as 
constituted under the States Reorganisation Act, 1956, Bombay 
Reorganisation Act, 1960, and the State of Nagaland Act, 1962, 
Pondicherry, Karikal and Goa, except Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, 
Kerala, Tamilnadu, Maharashtra, Mysore aud West Bengal 
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which have been constituted into more than one Trade Block. 
The statistics are based OQ the invoices submitted by the 

traders to the concerned railway authorities and to the River 
Steam Navigation Comparty Linuled, which process them, and 
submit the consolidated monthly returns to the DGCI & S. 
They are, however, confined to 67 commodities and are 
reported in terms of quantity rather than value. Prior to 
February, 1965, the figures published in the Accounts relating 
to the Inland Trade of India were reported on ‘import’ bash. 
From February, 1965, however, the statistics arc compiled on 
‘export* basis I.e. the figures show the aggregates of consignments 
despatched from one trade block to other trade blocks. 

The statistics of inland rail and river borne trade are not 
adequate. The river borne trade statistics cover only the goods 
carried by certain steamer companies and that too between 
three trade blocks viz., Calcutta, Assam and West Bengal 
(excluding Calcutta). Further the trade carried by country 
boats which used to be recorded prior to 1922, is also not 
included. Only certain selected commodities are covered in 
these accounts. Moreover only goods traffic is covered, thus 
leaving out parcel traffic which is of considerable Importanct 
especially in the case of perishable articles. Another difficulty 
which arises in using the inland trade figures is the absence of 
value figures of trade. It is not possible to gel an idea ol the 
overall volume of inland trade, the relative importance of differ* 
ent commodities entering into bland trade and above all, the 
bter-dependence of different trade blocks etc. without having 
commodity-wise and aggregate value of Imports and exports. 
The reason why value figures can not be obtained is because of 
existence of great disparity between prices for the same commo- 
dity in different parts of the country. 

Statistics of Coastal Trade 

The statistics of coastal trade are compiled by the 
DGCI & S, Calcutta and these arc regularly published in the 
Statistics of the Coasting Trade of India. Previously the cost- 
ing trade statistics used to be part of the annual publication 
Foreign Trade and Navigation of India, the first issue of which 
related to the year ended 30th April, 1867. Later on a separate 

* publication was devoted to coasting trade, but this publi- 
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cation was discontinued for reasons of economy after its 56th 
issue for 1921-22. This publication was resumed with an issue 
for April, 1932 in the form of a Monthly Accounts Relating to 
the Coasting Trade and Navigation of India. This publication 
was, however, discontinued with the issue for March, 1957 and 
it was replaced by Statistics of the Coasting Trade of India. 
The tables relating to navigation in coasting trade included in 
the former publication have been transferred to a new publica- 
tion, Statistics of Maritime Navigation of India. These statistics 
relate to the movement of merchandise and treasure in the 
coastal trade of India. Coasting trade is registered separately 
from trade in the custom houses. For the purpose of these 
statistics, the Indian Coast is divided into the following Mari- 
time Blocks on the basis of reorganised States of India. 

(/) West Bengal, (n) Orissa, {Hi) Andhra Pradesh, 
{iv) Tamilnadu, (v) Kerala, (v/) Mysore, (v/V) Maharashtra, 
{viii) Gujarat, {ix) Andaman and Nicobar, (x) Laccadive, 
Minicoy and Amindivi Islands. 

Further, Pondicherry was adopted as a maritime block for 
the purposes of coasting trade statistics with effect from 1961. 
Also from 1963, ‘Goa, Daman and Diu’ is being treated as a 
separate Maritime Block. There are thus 12 maritime blocks 
now in respect of each of which coastal trade is recorded 
separately under exports and imports. For the purposes of 
trade and tariff, Pakistan is being treated as foreign country 
with effect from 1948 and coasting trade with Pakistan ports is 
excluded from that date. 

Coasting trade is recorded under two broad heads 
viz.. Infernal trade relating to trade amongst ports within the 
same maritime block (including the trade between a customs 
port and a coastal port registered at the former) and external 
trade relating to the trade between one maritime block 
on the one hand and all the maritime blocks on the other. In 
this publication, internal trade and external trade are shown 
separately. Imports and exports of merchandise and 
treasure / e. gold and silver (coin as well as bullion) are sepa- 
rately recorded at the custom houses and are separately exhibit- 
ed in these statistics. Passengers, luggage, postal and mer- 
chandise or treasure transhipped at a custom port are not 
included. With effect from April 1961 transactions in silver 
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(other than current coins) have been included in the merchan. 
dise trade. The figures show the trade declared in the shipping 
documents passed by the custom houses up to the last working 
day of the month or as near to that date as is practicable. The 
documents are checked with reports of short arrirals or ship- 
ments. The articles are arranged in alphabetical order under 
two main heads; Indian merchandise comprising ail goods 
which are the growth, produce or manufacture of India, and 
foreign merchandise. The Indian merchandise is distinguished 
from the foreign merchandise in the declarations made by 
importers and exporters in the Shipping documents. Different 
lists of articles are used for recording the trade in India and 
foreign merchandise, respectively. 

The figures given in the Statistics of the Coasting Trade of 
India represent the quantities and values declared by importers 
and exporters in the Bills of Entry and Shipping Bills as sub- 
sequently checked by custom offices. The limitation of these 
statistics Is that there are no arrangements for direct registration 
of trade in the Laccadive MinJeoy and AmindivI Islands. 

Air Dome Trade 

Air borne trade has recently assumed great importance. 
Although trade is carried on by organised agencies, the required 
data are not built up in any form but for the total freight 
carried. The main gaps in these statistics are that the 
commodity-wise and region-whe breakdown of movements 
are not available. However, these can be built without 
much extra effort from the invoices submitted by the air 
companies. 

Thus we sec that statistics of inland trade are far from 
complete. Hardly any information is available regarding the 
movement of goods by road and air. Even in the case of rail 
and river borne trade, the cowrage is not complete. It would 
also be useful if the data besides being arranged in trade blocks, 
are also arranged aixording to Slates. In regard to rail and 
river borne trade only quantities are available. It would be 
useful to have value figures also. This would of course present 
problems of valuation and the prices to be included. Regarding 
coasting trade statistics, the districts of exports and source of 
are not arailable. 
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Distributive Trade 

The term ‘Distributive Trade’ may refer to the transac- 
tions in goods and services from the production stage to the 
stage of its final consumption. It may cover stocking of com- 
modities at different levels of trade. During the process of 
sales, the commodity may be graded when qualities differ, sort- 
ed into different varieties and moved to the market and from 
there to the places of consumption. During this period the 
commodity passes through a number of wholesalers, com- 
mission agents and retailers. Distributive trade embraces all 
transactions involved in the passage of goods from production 
point to the consumption point. While statistics relating to 
distributive trade are of great importance in the context of com- 
pilation of national and regional incomes, they are even more 
necessary to trade and industry for marketing research and 
market surveys, and for planning. Statistics of trade by type 
of business and by type of broad commodity groups and over 
period of time can indicate areas of expanding or contracting 
demands for different commodity-groups and the broad patterns 
of changing consumer tastes. It may also be possible in a 
large number of cases to correlate the sales of individual pro- 
ducts with the sales of their respective commodity-groups and 
thus forecast the sales of the individual commodity on the 
basis of the trends for their respective commodity groups. A 
clearer picture about the differential rates of margin between 
the wholesale price and the ex-factory price, and between retail 
and wholesale price could also be had through the statistics of 
distributive trade. In short the uses of such data are so many 
that their importance can hardly be exaggerated. 

Amongst the many uses of statistics of distributive trade, 
the two important purposes for which these statistics are re- 
quired are : one, for providing basic statistics for administration 
of Sales Tax, and the other for computation of National and 
State Incomes. 

At present regular and reliable statistics of distributive 
trade are not readily available. Of course, from the Sales Tax 
returns, certain figures relating to distributive trade may be 
obtained. . Attention to this aspect was first given at the second 
meeting of the Central Technical Advisory Council of Statistics 
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held at Hyderabad from lUh to I5lh October, 1962. It recom- 
mended that surveys of registered trade may be conducted 
annually using the State sales lax frame while a survey of non- 
registered trade may be conducted once in five years through 
the National Sample Survey. In the second phase a complete 
census of shops and establishments may be conducted to collect 
information on total sales, employment, kind of activity and 
business. Thereafter using this census as a frame, an efficient 
sampling could be drawn up to conduct an integrated survey of 
the entire trade. In certain cases survey on -the basis of area 
sampling could be conducted. Statistics of turnover of goods 
for certain States is available in respect of each group of com- 
modities subjected to the specified rates of sales tax. 

In its 7th, 8th, 9lh, 10th and ISth rounds, the NSS con- 
ducted sample enquiries on trading activities in the household* 
sector. Whereas the scope of the first four surveys was re- 
stricted to retail trading activities of the households, the ISth 
round survey covered the entire household non-registered trade. 
The results of the first three surveys are contained in the NSS 
Report Number 24 and those relating to 10th and )5th rounds 
in NSS Report Numbers 41 and 99, respectively. The informa* 
tion collected related to gross value of purchases, sales and 
consumption etc., major purchase and sales of merchandise, 
number of persons engaged in trade and wages paid to hired 
labour. 

Reference : 

A Guide la Official Statistics of Trade, Shipping and Customs 
and Excise Revenue of India, (Revised Edition) Department of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta, 1965. 


1. Household trading was defined as trading / e. actual purchase of goods 

and their disposal by way of sale, without any intermediate ph>-s.«l 
transformation whatsoever of the goods duriog such transactions by in- 
dividual households or jointly by two or more households as distinct 

from operations by non-household orgsmsations like jomt-stock com- 
panies, cooperative societies and <«ber public bodies. 
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The term ‘price statistics’ is generally used to cover not 
only the basic data of the actual prices of individual commodi- 
ties and services but also the various price index numbers which 
are compiled to measure the movement of prices of a group of 
commodities over a period of time. The most common and 
traditional use of price statistics has been in analysing changes in 
prices, output and other indicators of general economic condi- 
tions in relation to one another. Price data are also needed in 
order to evaluate the terms of trade, to identify sources of 
inflationary and deflationary pressures and to measure the eco- 
nomic well being of the consumers. These are required for 
formulating price policies relating to selected kinds of producers, 
consumers or external trade, establishing prices in the case of 
various types of transactions, and for the estimation of national 
income. Price statistics are also in demand in establishing 
changes in wages and salaries of the employees. 

Compilation of Price Statistics 

The price data have been collected and compiled for a 
few selected commodities from the very early days of the 
developiinent of modern statistics in India. The Department of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics which was set up in 
1895, was the organisation mainly responsible for the collection, 
compilation and dissemination of price statistics in India right 
from 1897 to the beginning of the Second World War. During 
the Second World War, various deficiencies in the official 
statistics of India were felt and a number of statistical depart- 
ments emerged under the Central and State Governments. A 
large mass of price data came to be collected through the various 
agencies like the ‘statistics cell’ of the Department of Food 
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(which in 1948 became the Directorate of Economics and Sta- 
tistics), Office of the Economic Adviser to the Government of 
India, the Labour Bureau, Civil Supplies Department, etc. This 
led to a great deal of duplication of effort and overlapping in 
the material collected. The Government of India, therefore, 
appointed the Agricultural Prices Enquirj- Committee in 1933 to 
examine the machinery for the reporting of prices of agricul- 
tural commodities and to suggest improvements to render the 
price collection more efficient. The Committee made a series 
of valuable recommendations with regard to the collection of 
agricultural prices. • The Wholesale Prices Indev Revision Com- 
mittee set up by the Ministry of Commerce and Industry in 
1956 also made a series of recommendations concerning the all- 
India wholesale price index. 

At present the official series of price statistics relate to 
(0 wholesale prices, (0) retail prices, (i/'O harvest prices, (It) 
import and export prices, and (v) security prices. At the 
Centre, the Office of the Economic Adviser to the Government 
of India, the Directorate of Economics and Statistics, the 
Labour Bureau, the Central Statistical Organisation, the DIrec> 
torate General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics and 
the Reserve Bank of India are the main agencies responsible for 
the collection and dissemtaation of these statistics. In addition, 
a number of State Governments are collecting price statistics for 
various commodities and arc publishing the same in their regular 
publications. In the following pages each of the above series 
of price statistics has been dhenssed in some detail. 

>\liolesalc Prices 

Serial statistics relating to wholesale prices of certain 
selected commodities (23 in number) were published from the 
beginning of 1897 in Prfersa/u/ fJ'affcs issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. The publica- 
tion was discontinued from 1922 due to the defective quality of 
data. Another publication of the same Department called 
Jndex'Numberpf Indian Prices, 1961.1931 presented a continuous 
series of index numbers of wholesale prices with 1873 as base. 
From January to September 1939, data on wholesale price svere 
published in the Indian Trade Journal which had a section 
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entitled, ‘wholesale prices of certain selected articles at various 
centres in India.’ From October, 1939, this was issued as a 
separate publication. The prices of almost all' commodities that 
entered into the trade in any large measure were contained in 
this publication. Figures were given for several varieties in the 
case of most of these commodities and they generally related to 
the Chief markets only. The figures represented the wholesale 
prices prevailing in the markets during, the first week of each 
month included in the quarter under review and were based on 
information supplied by commercial organisations. 

During the Second World war, controls and restrictions 
were imposed on the movement of agricultural commodities and 
the government assumed the responsibility for maintaining the 
price level of foodgrains. In this context the price data of 
agricultural commodities collected by the Department of Com- 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics were found inadequate and 
the Department of Food started collecting prices from a large 
number of centres all over the country. During this period a 
new type of ‘controlled prices’ also came to assume importance. 
These were procurement rates, wholesale issue rates, retail 
ration rates and other control rates. The Department of Agri- 
cultural Marketing was also then collecting independently data 
on the wholesale prices of principal agricultural commodities 
from a few important markets in each case. However, with the 
introduction of controls and disappearance of open markets, the 
scope of the data collected by the Department of Agricultural 
Marketing automatically diminished. All this work was, there- 
fore, subsequently centralised in the Directorate of Economics 
and Statistics. Since then the Directorate has been systemati- 
cally collecting and putting out a large volume of data on 
wholesale prices of agricultural commodities. 

Data on wholesale prices have also been collected for a 
long time in the States and Union Terrritories. The State 
Revenue Departments needed information on prices for purposes 
of periodical land revenue settlement operations. : In some 
States, the District .Collectors were required to indicate the 
current prices with periodical Season and Crop Reports. Some 
States had well-developed Agricultural Marketing Departments 
which collected price data. With the establishment of Food and 
Civil Supplies Departments in the; various States during the 
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Second World War, data on prices of foodgrains and other con* 
trolled commodities came to be collected for the administrati\-e 
use of those departments. The post-war emergence of Direc- 
torates of Economics, and Statistical Bureaus in most States 
added a new dimension to this effort. In all the States and as 
also in most of the Union Territories, these Departments are now 
actively participating in the collection and or anal)sis of whole- 
sale price data. 

^Miolesale price data collected by the Ofilce of the Economic 

Adviser 

Data on wholesale prices collected by the Economic 
Adviser can be classified under the following heads: 

(1) price data for the index of wholesale prices; 

(2) daily market rates; 

(3) foreign prices of selected export commodities and raw 
materials ; 

(4) c.i.f. and market prices of selected import commodities. 

1. Price dale for the index of wholesale prices : The data 

on wholesale prices for 139 commodities are at present collected 
by the Office of the Economic Adviser for the purpose of con- 
structing the new scries of Index Number of Wholesale Prices 
in India (1961-62 » 100). The weekly prices together with the 
index numbers for individual commodities and for the diiTerent 
groups arc published in the weekly bulletin, /ndcj: A’wmherro/ 
Whclesale Prices in India, New Series {Base 1961-62 = 100). 

The price data are collected through both official and non- 
official sources. Some of the important official sources are : 
Agricultural Marketing Department, Bureaus of Economics and 
Statistics, Dbtrict and Sub-divisional Offices, Forest Officers. 
Registrars of Cooperative Societies and other primary agencies 
belonging to the Slate Governments, Directorate of Economics 
and Statistics, Collectors of Customs, Central Commodity 
CoTOravtttes, State BawVt ot Iwdsa. The sowsets ase 

Chambers of Commerce, Trade Associations and leading busi- 
ness houses. Oot of 774 quotations included in the new series. 
^382 are received from official sources and the remaining 392 
1 non-official sources. Majority of the quotations received 
j official sources relate to agricultural commodities, while 
' non-official quotations relate to manufactured and non-agri- 
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cultural commodities. As regards the content of prices, they repre- 
sent wholesale transactions at the primary stage. In cases where 
data are quoted for other points of distribution, the place and 
the terms of delivery are clearly specified. Excise duties are 
included in the prices, but sales tax is generally excluded. Where 
they are included, they are specifically mentioned. 

2. Daily market rates : The Economic Adviser’s Office 
also collects and publishes daily wholesale price quotations for 
60 principal agricultural commodities and raw materials such 
as raw jute, raw cotton, raw wool, coir yarn, leather shellac, 
vegetable oils and jute manufactures. No index numbers are 
computed from these prices. 

3. Foreign prices of selected export commodities : The 
prices of selected export commodities and important raw 
materials are collected regularly from the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
markets. These include tea, hessian cloth, linseed oil, castor 
oil, pepper, manganese ore, lead, copper, zinc, aluminium ore, 
tin, rubber, jute, cotton, sulphur, wool, etc. These prices arc 
included in a monthly bulletin callled ‘Review of Indian and 
Foreign Prices of Selected Export Commodities' . The bulletin 
is ‘for official use only’. 

4. C.I.F. and market prices of selected import commodi- 
ties : These prices are collected on a monthly basis from Bom- 
bay, Madras and Calcutta. The data are supplied by the local 
offices of the Chief Controller of Imports and Exports and are 
included in a monthly bulletin called ‘Review of C.I.F. and 
Wholesale Prices of Selected Import Commodities’. The bulletin 
gives the prices for commodities such as meters of different 
types, cycles and cycle parts, chemicals, tracing cloth, wool, 
packing material etc. This bulletin is also ‘for official use only’. 

Directorate of Economics & Statistics, Ministry of Food, Agri- 
culture, Community Development and Cooperation 

The Directorate of Economics & Statistics has been 
regularly collecting data on wholesale prices in respect of 75 
agricultural commodities from 469 marketing centres on a weekly 
basis as recommended by the Agricultural Prices Enquiry 
Committee in 1954. The prices are reported generally by the 
technical agencies specially set up for this purpose as per the 
market intelligence scheme under the Department of Agricultural 
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Marketing or the Directorate ofEconomics and Statistics. In a 
few cases, however, the prices are slilJ collected by the old 
agencies such as Revenue and Civil Supplies staff. To ensure 
reliable reporting, the work of the reporting agencies is super- 
vised by the supervisory ofBccrs of the State Governments and 
the Inspecting Officers and the Marketing Intelligence Inspectors 
of the Directorate of Economics & Statistics, posted in different 
regions of the country. The weekly data have continuously 
been collected since 1954-55 and publbhed in two bulletins, 
riz. (i) Wholesale prices of Foodgrains (for official use only) 
and (I'l) Bulletin of Agricultural Pric« (Weekly). The latter 
bulletin gis’es data on wholesale and retail prices of various 
agricultural commodities at selected Indian market centres 
and wholesale prices in selected foreign markets. The prices 
arc generally collected as on Friday and are published by the 
following Wednesday. The Azrlcultural Situation in India 
(monthly) contains (he month-end wholesale prices of certain 
important agricultural commodities including animal husbandry 
products at seleaed centres for the month under review, the 
previous month, and the corresponding month of the previous 
year. Month-end retail prices of fruits (fresh and dry), vege- 
tables, livestock products, fish, egg, poultry and livestock 
products are also published for the latest month, the previous 
month and the corresponding month of the previous year. 

Agricultural Prices in India (annual) gives in a single 
compass ibe farm harvest prices and the wholesale and retail 
prices in respect of agricultural commodities. The first issue 
brought out in 1950 contained price statistics in respect of agri- 
cultural commodities for the erstwhile part A States for the 
period 1939 to 1950. From the eighth issue, the price data arc 
given according to the reorganised States. 

Directorate General of Commercial Intelligence & Statistics 

The Directorate General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics collects monthly data on wholesale auction prices of 
about 30 commodities which are of either industrial importance 
or arc export commodities. The data arc supplied by ’ the 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry of Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay and Cochin, the Collectors of Customs, the State Bank 
of India (Madras), the Coffee Board, the Mill Owners’ Associa- 
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tion, Bombay, the Imperial Chemical Industries, Calcutta, the 
Central Excise Department etc. The data are published in the 
Indian Trade Journal. 


Retail Prices 

Statistics of retail prices are usually collected for the 
preparation of consumer price indices. Some data on retail 
prices are also collected with the object of watching the price 
situation of essential commodities of mass consumption. 

The earliest known series of retail price data available in 
published form are those contained in the quinquennial publica- 
tion of the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statis- 
tics, known as the ‘Index Numbers of Indian Prices'. Index 
numbers of retail prices of foodgrains computed as unweighted 
averages of the price relatives of seven commodities viz., rice, 
wheat, joiiw, 6q/ra, gram, barley and ragi with 1873 as base 
used to appear in that publication, which was discontinued after 
the first World War due to serious deficiencies of the index. 

The earliest cost of living indices published in India relate 
to Bombay city with 1914 as base and to Jamshedpur (Bihar) 
with the quinquennium ending 1914 as base. The sharp rise 
in prices towards and after the end of the First World War 
focussed attention on the problem of industrial wages, and with 
a view to regulating wages in terms of the changes in the cost 
of living, several provincial (state) governments took up pre- 
paration of cost of living index numbers. During the decade 
that followed, family budget surveys of the working class 
population were organised at a number of industrial centres in 
the provinces of Bombay, Bihar and Orissa. The Royal Com- 
mission on Labour in India reviewed the position in 1931 and 
advocated construction of reliable cost of living indices in ah 
the industrial provinces. Consequently, by the early forties 
cost of living indices were being published in respect of 38 in- 
dustrial centres— 9 in Madras, 8 in Central Provinces, 6 in Bihar, 
5 in Punjab, 4 in Bombay, and 4 in Uttar Pradesh and 2 in 
Orissa.^ 


1. Guide to Current Official Statistics- {Yol. 1) entitled ‘Production and 
Prices'. 4th edition, Manager of Publications, Delhi, 1949, p. 132. 
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The Second World War again brought in its waVc the 
problem of rising prices and lagging wages. The Rau Court 
of Enquiri' constituted under the Trade Disputes Act to investi- 
gate the question of dearness allowance for railway employees 
observed in 1941 that none of the cost of living indices then 
asailable were entirely satisfactory and recommended prepara- 
tion of reliable cost of living indices for three distinct classes of 
areas, irr., city, urban and rural, by the Central Gosernment. 
In pursuance of these recommendations family budget 5ur%'c>‘s 
were conducted during 1943*46 in 28 industrial centres, 6 of 
which subsequently became part of Pakistan. Working class 
cost of living index numbers were later prepared by the Labour 
Bureau in respect of 16 Centres. As all these indices related 
mainly to industrial workers, a need for similar indices for 
other categories of workers was also keenly felt. The Economic 
Adviser to the Government of India organised in 1945 a family 
budget survey of the Central Government employees, but this 
was not followed with the collection of prices and construction 
of cost of living index. The Government of Bengal initiated 
in 1947 menial and middle class cost of living indices for 
Calcutta on the basis of some surveys conducted in 194546. 
The first Agricultural Labour Enquiry, 1950*51 bid the founda- 
tion for a series of consumer price index numbers for Agricul- 
lurallabour. A number of Stales e.g. Uttar Pradesh, the then 
Madhya Bharat, and Assam brought out during Ibis period a 
variety of new scries with diflcrcnccs in scope. 

During the early fifties, the Central Government felt the 
need for an all-India index. The cost of living index scheme 
of (he forties left out some of the Slates from the scope of the 
Labour Bureau's work. The all India index had, therefore, to 
be based partly on the Labour Bureau’s own series (Base 1944= 
100) and partly on the series compiled by the States — each with 
a different base period, different scope and different methodo- 
logical detail. 

The need for middle chss consumer price indices was 
fell in connection with the revision of pay scales and adjust- 
ment of alfoRunccs of salariedemplovces. This was pointed 
out by the Central Pay Commission (1947), the Dearness 
Allowance Committee (1952), the Wage Board for Working 
Journalists (1957) and the Second Pay Commission (1957-58). 
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In order to consider the various problems involved in 
the construction of consumer price index numbers and to bring 
the different scries on a scientific footing, the Government of 
India appointed a Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of 
Living Index Numbers in 1954 which has been functioning 
since then. The Technical Advisory Committee recommended 
that fresh family living studies be conducted in various centres, 
separately for industrial workers and middle class families. 
Consequently, fresh family living surveys were undertaken in 
1958-59 in 50 industrial centres selected from all over the 
country. Simultaneously ‘middle class family living surveys’ 
were conducted in 45 centres to provide the basis for a series 
of consumer price index numbers for non-manual employees. 
New series of consumer price index numbers for industrial 
workers have since been constructed by the Labour Bureau 
with base 1960=100. The index series for non-manual em- 
ployees are being compiled by the Central Statistical Organisa- 
tion with 1960=100. The consumer price index for agricultural 
labour based on the first Agricultural Labour Enquiry, 1950-51 
has been replaced from September 1964 by a new index with 
1960-61 = 100 as base and weights derived from the second 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry, 1956-57, Along with the Labour 
Bureau’s surveys of 1958-59, fresh family budget surveys have 
been taken up by some of the States and new scries of con- 
sumer price index numbers are continuously coming up in the 
States. 

Apart from the data collected for the construction of 
consumer price indices, information on retail prices has also 
been frequently collected by the authorities connected with the 
administration of revenue, agriculture, marketing and civil 
supplies in the States. The Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics, has been collecting data on the retail prices of agri- 
cultural commodities since 1948. The National Sample Survey 
has also been collecting data on retail prices in the consumer 
expenditure schedule canvassed in the various rounds in the 
rural and urban areas. 

With the declaration of ‘emergency’ in October 1962, the 
price situation became a matter of concern and a new spurt of 
statistical activity in the field of retail prices became evident. 
A ‘Price Research Unit’ was set up in the Central Statistical 
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Organisation in December 1962 with the task of bringing toge- 
ther the a\ailable infonnation on retail prices, identifying the 
gaps, and assessing the significance of retail prices trends in 
different parts of the country and for different sections of the 
community. The Central Statistical Organisation consequently 
started from December 1962 the following price bulletins on a 
monthly basis which were meant ‘for official use only’. 

(i) Retail prices of 40 essential commodities at 45 cities 
and towns : Series A, issued up to December, 1967 ; 
(i7) Retail prices of 18 essential eommodilies in rural areas: 

Series B, issued upto March, 1968 ; 

(///) Retail prices of 20 essential commodities at SO indus- 
trial centres : Series issued upto February, 1968 ; 

(iv) Retail prices of non-asricuUural commodities and of 
few items of food and edible oils : Series D, issued up- 
to June, 1968. 


Harrest Prices 

Statistics of farm prices and harvest season prices are 
collected in respect of principal crops through the State govern- 
ments and the noo-officia! agencies like the State Bank oflndta. 
Two series of statistics of harvest or farm prices are available 
in the country. The first series of prices is collected through 
normal reporting agencies for the collection of agricultural 
statistics and also published in 'Season and Crop Reports' of diff- 
erent States, These were formerly published in the Indian Agri- 
cultural Statistics. Since 1947-48, these are published in the 
Agricultural Prices in India (called Indian Agricultural Price 
Statistics upto 1951). The farm (hancst) price of a commodity 
is the average wholesale price at which the commodity is dis- 
posed off by the producer to the trader at the village site during 
the specified harvesting period. The data are to be collected 
from a selected number of representative villages and the weekly 
price data during the specified harvesting period, usually six to 
eight weeks after the commencement of the hars’csting period, 
are to be recorded by the primary agency responsible for the 
collection of agricultural statistics. The average price for the 
district for each week is obtained as the simple arithmetic aver- 
age of the tehsil prices, which are in turn the simple arithmetic 
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average of village prices. The State average price is to be 
worked out as a weighted average of the district prices with 
production of the crop in the district for the current year as 
weights. 

The other series of harvest season prices is based on the 
data collected through non-official agencies, principally the 
branches of the State Bank of India. These represent merely 
wholesale prices during harvest season and are hence called 
‘harvest season prices’. The prices are the averages of the weekly 
wholesale quotations during the harvesting period at the impor- 
tant marketing centres adjoining the major producing areas for 
each crop. These statistics are published in the monthly journal 
Agricultural Situation in India issued by the Directorate of 
Economics and Statistics. 

A series of index numbers of harvest prices, based on the 
harvest season prices collected through the agency of the State 
Bank of India, is compiled by the Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics and published in the Agricultural Situation in India. 

The farm (harvest) prices arc used in the computation of 
national income from the agricultutural sector. 

Index Numbers 

Wholesale Price Index Numbers 

Wholesale price index numbers may be of two kinds viz., 
general purpose and sensitive. The general purpose index is 
intended to reflect the changes in the general price level 
accurately and to serve as a measure of the fluctuations in the 
purchasing power of money, while the sensitive index is consi- 
dered as an indicator of the movements of the general price 
level rather than as a precise measure of the level itself. In the 
former, therefore, it is necessary to include as many commodi- 
fies as possible to give adequate representation to commodities 
belonging to different fields of production while in the latter it 
is enough if only a few important commodities, the prices of 
which arelikely to react quickly to market sentiment, are included. 
Sometimes, the sensitive indices are compiled for a particular 
commodity/commodily-group also. 

The first all-India index number of wholesale prices with 
the sensitive series c&Wed ‘Weekly Index Number of Wholesale 
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Prices of Certain Selected Articles in India' v\as compiled with 
the week ending I9lh August 1939 as base. The index numbers 
are available with elTect from week ending I9th September 1931, 
although they were published by the office of the Economic 
Adviser on a weekly basis from the wxek commencing from lOlh 
January 1942.* The index was computed as a geomclric mean of 
the price relatives of the following 23 commodities with equal 


weights : 




1. 

rice 

13. 

coal 

2. 

wheat 

14. 

lac 

3. 

tea 

15. 

wool 

4. 

coffee 

16. 

hides and skins raw 

5. 

sugar 

17. 

kerosene 

6. 

groundnuts 

18. 

petrol 

7. 

tobacco 

19. 

cotton manufactures 

8. 

copra 

20. 

jute manufactures 

9. 

linseed 

21. 

cement 

10. 

raw cotton 

22. 

galvanised corrugated 

11 . 

raw jute 


sheets 

12. 

pig iron 

23 

leather. 

The 

! index was ctassiBed into 4 groups W;., (1) food and 


tobacco, (2) agricultural commodities, (3) raw materials, and (4) 
manufactured articles. This sensitive scries is available uplo 
December 1947. 

The Economic Adviser’s Office compiled a new index for 
‘Food Articles* in 1945 with the year ending August 1939 as 
base. This index was compiled as a weighted geometric mean 
of price relatives, the weights being proportional to the value of 
the marketable surplus of the various commodities during the 
year 1938-39. This scries was subsequently expanded to replace 
the earlier sensitive index of the wholesale prices. In 1947 the 
Economic Adviser’s Office compiled another index, the general 
purpose index, with the year coding August 1939 as base. This 
indax was based on 78 conunoditjcs selected to represeot the 
price movements in all important commodities, whether domesti- 
cally produced or imported. In all 21S quotations were collected 
for these commodities from various centres on or about Friday 


I. Ecoaomra Adviser’* n'ctkly Index Nairdters of tVhoiesate Prices in India, 
Vol. It (1942-45), Mauaser ofPuUicatigQ*, Delhi, 1946. 
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of each week. The data published each week included both 
price relatives and absolute prices of the various representative 
specifications of articles at representative markets in the coun- 
try. The commodities were combined into 18 sub-groups and 
5 main groups. The weights were assigned on the basis of the 
marketed value of each commodity in 1938-39. The number 
of commodities included in the different groups and weights 
allotted to them were as follows : 



Commodity group 

Number of 
commodities 

iVei gilts 
assigned 

I. 

Food articles 

11 

31 

II. 

Industrial raw materials 

19 

18 

III. 

Semi-manufactures 

23 

17 

IV. 

Manufactures 

19 

30 

V. 

Miscellaneous 

16 

4 


The monthly indices were obtained as the geometric mean 
of the weekly index numbers, and annual averages as the 
geometric mean of monthly indices. 

The range of items and the centres in this series were 
mostly governed by the availability of data in pre-war years. 
The system of weighting based on output and consumption per- 
taining to undivided India, also became inappropriate after the 
partition of the country. The base year was also a pre-war 
year and became out-dated. In view of all these shortcomings, 
a new series known as ‘revised index number of wholesale prices’ 
was issued from April 1956 onwards. 

Revised index number of wholesale prices (1952-53 = 100) : 
The existing revised index number of wholesale prices compiled 
by the Office of the Economic Adviser includes 112 commodities 
comprising of 555 individual quotations. The quotations relating 
to agricultural commodities were expanded in scope on the 
basis of the recommendations of the Agricultural Price Enquiry 
Committee, 1954. 

In the selection of an appropriate base year for the exist- 
ing (revised) index the main points considered were that (1) it 
should be a post-war and post partition year of narrow fluctua- 
tions in prices, and (2) it should be as close as possible to the 
commencement of the Five Year Plans. A study of the price 
movements during 1947-53 revealed that 1952-53 was compa 
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lively a stable year during this span.. 

The weighting pattern was based on the production of 
various commodities in 1948-49 although the price-base was 
1952-53. The weights assigned to various commodities were 
derived from the estimates of marketed values of domestic 
produce and the values of imports inclusive of duty. For 
manufuctures, the figures were taken from the Census of 
Manufaclurins Industries, 1948 and imports were also taken into 
account. 

Commodities were classified according to the Standard 
International Trade Classification and were grouped into six 
groups vis., food articles, liquor and tobacco, fuel, power, light, 
and lubricants; industrial raw materials; and manufactured 
articles classified into intermediate products and finished 
products. 

The existing (revised) index is calculated by the Laspeyres' . 
formula. The commodity index is arrived at as the simple 
arithmetic average of the price relatives of the various quota? 
tions while the sub-group and group indices are derived as 
weighted arithmetic means of commodity indices. The general 
index is worked out as a weighted .average of the group indices.* 
Monthly averages are worked out as average of the weeks both 
for individual commodities and for groups The annual 
averages are worked out as simple averages of the monthly 
figures. The existing (revised) index is being published weekly 
in Index Number of Wholesale Prices in India (revised scries). 

iVew Serie.s of Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices {1961-62 
as base)-} The existing series as described in the preceding 
paragraphs is being replaced by a new series on index number 


1 Svmbolicatl), ihe indes is represenled in the following manner : 

Let Pi/t denote the price of i/A commodity in the/VA week of the kth 
year and the corresponding average price of the iih commodity in 
the base year. Let afso W',* 6e the wight attached to the ith com- 
modity bsstd on esi'imaSa of ntatleeied vshm oT doraisS'iS produce. 
The general index for (he /rA week of the kth year (Ijk) is then : 


” Eir,. 

For details, see NoteomheSudeX Nan^erof Wholesale Prices in India, 
(Sew Series), O/nceoftheEcoaomicAdviser, 1969. 
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of wholesale prices in India with base 1961-62 as base. The 
new series is largely based on the recommendations of the 
Wholesale Price Index Revision Committee and covers a number 
of additional items, especially in the manufactured category, 
which have assumed greater importance in the Indian economy 
and their incorporation is expected to go a long way in improv- 
ing the coverage. The base has also been shifted to a more 
recent year, namely, 1961-62. The year 1961-62 has been taken 
as base because it was a period of comparative stability when 
compared to the earlier years, besides its being the first j'ear 
of the Third Five Year Plan. 

The new series covers 139 commodities comprising of 774 
quotations as against 1 12 commodities and 555 quotations in 
the existing (revised) series. Also, as compared to the existing 
series which contains 5 groups of commodities, the new series 
contains 7 groups Including two more groups, namely, 
“Chemicals” and “Machinery and Transport Equipment” 
which were shown as sub-groups under “Manufactures” in the 
existing series. The table on next page lists the groupwisc distri- 
bution of commodities, markets and quotations in the existing 
and the new series. 

The choice of specifications and markets for the com- 
modities are based on an examination of the place of each 
commodity in the national economy and the representative 
character of the markets and varieties. The additions or 
deletions of agricultural commodities/specifications and markets 
in the new series were made in consultation with the Ministry 
of Food, Agriculture, Community Development and Coopera- 
tion. It would also be seen from the table that the expanded list 
of quotations and markets are more comprehensive in the new 
series than in the existing series of the index. Commodity-wise 
distribution has also been improved in the new series. 

The weights assigned to various commodities in the new- 
series are based on the estimates of marketed values of domestic 
produce and the values of imports inclusive of duty, as in the 
existing series. Statewise production figures for most of the 
agricultural items were obtained from the Directorate of 
Economics & Statistics, and were valued at the harvest prices 
supplied by them. Wholesale prices were also used wherever 
the harvest prices were not available. Production figures of 
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Tablb 


Comparative position of the number of commodities, 
number of markets and number of quotations in the existing 
and new series of index numbers of wholesale prices 



Croup 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 



eommodiiies 

markets 

^uotattot\s 



Exisimg New 

Existing 

New 

Existing New 



Series Series 

Series 

Series 

Series 

Series 

1. 

Food articles 

31 

38 

105 

128 

216 

ns 

2. 

Liquor and tobacco 

3 

3 

5 

6 

10 

12 

3. 

Fuel, power light and 
lubricants 

8 

10 

7 

7 

24 

28 

4. 

Industrial raw matenals 

23 

25 

yt 

47 

84 

106 

5. 

Chemicals 

• 

II 

* 

6 

• 

16 

6. 

Machinery and Transport 
Equipment 

, 

7 

. 

IS 

. 

.83 

7. 

Manufactures 

(a) Intermediate products 

14 

13 

7 

7 

44 

43 


(6) Finished products 

33 

32 

22 

36 

177 

211 


Total 

112 

139 

- 

- 

55S 

774 


•New Group. 


items like spices were obtained from reports of the Agricultural 
Marketing Adviser, Government of India. To arrive at the 
marketable surplus in case of agricultural items, the retention 
ratios (percentage of production retained by the producer) 
were also obtairjcd from the Office of the AgrieulttJraJ Marketing 
Adviser for the latest year available with them. In the case of 
sugarcane, cotton raw and cotton yarn, the quantities consumed 
by the mills using them as raw material have been taken into 
account. In case of manufactured articles, the gross value of 
products for the year 1961 as given in the Annual Survey of 
Industries was taken into account. In the case of some items 
where production figures had not been given in the Annual 
Survey of Industries data were obtained from the annual report 
of the Director General of Technical Development, Government 
of India. Imports and excise duties were also added to the 
values wherever applicable, as these elements form part of the 
basic cost. As regards. Intermediate Products, only the portion 
Produced for sale had been considered. In the case of electricity. 
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the weight was based on the energy sold by electricity under- 
takings and valued at the average All-India rate. The weights 
for “Mineral Oils” were based on consumption figures. 

The weights for the groups in the new series as compared 
to the existing series are given below: 




New 

Series 

Existing 

Series 

(i) 

Food Articles 

413 

504 

(») 

Liquor & Tobacco 

25 

21 

(Hi) 

Fuel, power. Light & Lubricants 

61 

30 

(/V) 

Industrial Raw Materials 

121 

155 

(V) 

Machinery & Transport Equipment 

79 

... 

(Vi) 

Chemicals 

7 

... 

(vii) 

Manufactured Articles not elsewhere stated 

294 

290 


(a) Intermediate Products 

(57) 

(41) 


(b) Finished Products 

(237) 

(249) 



1000 

1000 


It is seen from the table that the new system of weights 
reflects some important changes. The weight of the Food 
Group has decreased from 50'4 per cent to 41 '3 per cent and 
that of Industrial Raw Materials from 15'5 per cent to 12T per 
cent while the weights for the Manufactured categories have 
increased from 29 per cent to 38 per cent and for “Fuel, Power, 
Light and Lubricants” from 3 per cent to 6T per cent. The 
shifting of weights from “Food” and “Industrial Raw Materials” 
groups in favour of “Manufactures” and “Fuel, Power, Light & 
Lubricants” is mainly due to relatively increased production in 
these groups and inclusion of a number of new items under 
■“Manufactures” and “Fuel, Power, Light & Lubricants” 
groups. 

The new series is computed on the principle of weighted 
arithmetic mean. Weekly quotations for the prescribed varieties 
on or about each Friday are collected. The price relatives are 
calculated as the percentage ratios which current price quotations 
bear to those prevailing in the base period. In ether words, the 
price relative for each variety in a market is calculated by 
dividing the current price quotations by the corresponding base 
price (1961-62) and multiplying it by 100. The commodity 
index is arrived at as the simple arithmetic average of price 
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relatives of varieties in diflfcrent markets. The sub-group or 
group index is derived as the weighted arithmetic mean of 
commodity’ indices and is worked out by first multiplying the 
index for each commodity by weights assigned to it and then 
by dividing the totals of these multiplications by the total 
weights of the relevant sub-groups or groups. Similarly the All- 
Commodity Index is computed as the weighted arithmetic 
mean of group indices by multiplying the group indices by 
weights assigned to them and then by dividing the totals of 
these multiplications by the total weights of the relevant 
groups. 

In order to maintain continuity in the Index Number of 
Wholesale Prices, the new series is to be linked by suitable 
conversion factors for the base period in respect of individual 
commodities and the general index. The indices of All Com- 
modities in the tsvo series are linked on the basis 100 of the new 
series=125'l (being the average of 1961-62 of the existing 
series). The hems and groups of the new series are broadly 
comparable to the items and the groups of the existing series 
after certain adjustments where necessary. 

Consumer Price fndex Numbers 

The Consumer Price Index Number is generally intended 
to show over a time the average percentage change in the prices 
paid by the ultimate consumers belonging to the population 
supposed to be covered by (he index. The average percentage 
changes in the prices to be reflected by tlie index is in respect 
of a fixed list of goods and services consumed by the group of 
population and is calculated month by month. The fixed 
basket of goods and services constitutes from the viewpoint of 
consumption the level of living of the concerned population 
group. It has to be noticed that index does not measure the 
absolute level of prices but only the percentage change in prices 
of a fixed basket of goods and services at a different period of 
time. It also docs not measure changes in total expenditure 
of the population group. The cost of living of the population 
group is affected by a large number of factors, namely, in- 
come, change in the money, manner of living, changes in quality 
of commodities, service consumed, prices etc. 'The most im- 
portant factor determining the changes in the cost of Jiving of 
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the population group is ‘however’ changes in prices of goods 
and services consumed. The consumer price' index number is 
designed to measure only one particular aspect of the cost of liv- 
ing, that is, the effect of price change. The uses of consumer price 
index numbers are wide and varied. Apart from the fact that 
there is a relation between dearness allowance and the cost of 
living indices, these affect the purchasing power of the money and 
provide a measure of real money income. At the Government 
level, these are used in determining general economic policies, 
particularly in respect of wages, prices and taxation. In addition, 
these index numbers act as a useful guide for wage fixation and 
wage agreement by Industrial Tribunals and Wage Boards. 
Here are some of the considerations in the construction of con- 
sumer price index numbers ; 

(1) the specific group. or class of population and the area 
which Consumer price Indexes (CPI) represent should 
be clearly demarcated and the base year should be a 
normal year ; 

(2) the weights used should indicate the importance 
attached to the percentage changes in the prices paid 
by the consumer for different items of consumption, 
including services. The weight is to indicate only 
percentage of expenditure on each item of goods 
and services in relation to total expenditure. 
Weights adopted are to be based on consumption 
pattern of a class of population at a particular centre 
or area under study. 

The data on consumption pattern are collected through 
the family budget enquiries. In family budget enquiries data 
are collected on many aspects of family living, but data most 
relevant for obtaining weights for CPI are data on expenditure 
on those goods and services consumed by families which can 
be valued in terms of money. The family budget enquiry is 
conducted on a sample basis and these families belong to a 
specific group of population for which the index is to be main- 
tained. 

Method of computation-. The computation of index number 
according to Laspeyres’ formula is done in the following 
manner : 

For each item, an average price for the base period is cal- 
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culafedonthe basis of the weekly prices reported month after 
month for the entire period. This base period price of each item 
is kept fixed. For the current period, i.e., the month for which 
the index is computed, .again an average price of eacli item is 
calculated by taking a simple arithmetic average of weekly 
quotations received during the month. The ratio of the price 
for the current month to corresponding base period price gives 
a measure of the price changes for each item for the current 
month when compared to the fixed base period. The ratio for 
each item is expressed'as a percentage by taking base price as true 
and this percentage is called the price relative and is calculated 
separately for each specification of an item and then a simple 
average of these price relatives IS taken to denote the price re- 
lative of the particular item. 

The price relative of each item is then multiplied by its 
weight, the sum of these for all items in a group is divided by 
the sum of the weights for the group and the resultant figure is 
the group index. 

In the second stage the group index numbers are also 
multiplied by their respective group weights and the sum pro- 
duct ts again divided by the sum of the rvetghts of each group. 
This gives the general index. 

At present there arc three different series of consumer 
price index numbers compiled at the all-India level via. : 

(a) Consumer price index for industrial workers, 

(b) Consumer price index for non-manual employees, 

(c) Consumer price index for agricultural labour. 

Consumer price index for industrial workers :■ — Earlier the 

I.abour Bureau w’ascompiling an interimseries of all-India work- 
ing class consumer price index with 1949 as base. It was first 
published with effect from April 1954 although it covered the 
series from 1944 onwards. It was obtained as a weighted 
average of w’orking class consumer price index for 27 centres’ out 
of which 15 centres were covered by the Labour Bureau and the 
rest by the State Governments. These 27 centres were not 
selected on any considerarion in respect of all-India index but 

1. Bethi. Ajmer, Jamshedpur, Dditi-on-Sofie, Moaghyr, CuttacI:. Behram- 
pur. Gauhati, Silehar, Tlasukia, Ludhiana. Akola, Jabalpur, Kharagpur, 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Shotapur, Jalgaon, Nagpur, Madras City. 
Bangalore city. Mysore city, Triefaur, Kanpur, Calcutta and Howrah. 
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were merely those for which a series existed. For the purpose 
of compiling all-India index, these 27 centres were first shifted 
to the common base i.e. calendar year 1949 by simple arithme- 
tic conversion. A weight was assigned to each centre in pro- 
portion to factory employment of each of these centres. The 
index of each centre for a month was multiplied by its weights 
and sum of product was divided by the sum of the weights of 
each centre to yield the all-India index. The all-India index so 
computed essentially related to factory workers. 

iTew Series of Constmier Price Index for Industrial wor- 
kers : Realizing the limitations of the interim series and the 
need for more representative index numbers based on uniform 
and scientific technique, a new index with base 1960=100 is 
being constructed for industrial workers. These index numbers 
are based on the results of the fresh family living surveys in 50 
industrial centres^ conducted during 1958-59 by the Labour 
Bureau. 

The weighting diagram for each new series of consumer 
price index for industrial workers is based on the average ex- 
penditure pattern of families including also single member 
families of industrial workers as available from family living 
sur\'eys, 1958-59. The entire expenditure as revealed by the 
family living surveys has been included in the weighting diagram 
except for the non-consumption expenditure such as taxes, inte- 
rest, remittances, litigation and also the non-priceable expenditure 
such as subscription, gifts, and payments for the services of 
priests etc. 

As against 40 to 70 items included in the consumer price 
indices of different centres in the interim series, the present 


1. Labac, Mariani, Doom Dooma, Rangapura, Digboi (all in Assam) ; 
Calcutta, Howrah, Raniganj, Asansol, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling (West 
Bengal) ; Kcdarma, Jamshedpur, Noamundi, Jharia, Monghyr (Bihar) ; 
Sambalpur, Barbil (Orissa) ; Hyderabad, Guntur, Gundur (Andhra 
Pradesh) ; Madras, Coimbatore, Coonoor, Madurai (Tamilnadu) ; 
Mundakayam, Alwaye, Alleppay (Kerala) ; Bangalore, Ehikmagulur, 
Ammathi, Kolar Gold Field (Mysore); Bombay, Sholapur, Nagpur, 
(Maharashtra) ; Ahmedabad, Bhavanagar (Gujarat) ; Gwalior, Indore, 
Balaghat, Bhopal (Madhya Pradesh) ; Kanpur, Varanasi, Saharanpur 
(Uttar Pradesh); Jaipur, Ajmer, (Rajasthan); Amritsar (Pi 
Yamuna Nagar (Haryana); Srinagar (Jammu and Kashmir) ■ 
Delhi. 
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series cover about 100 items. Weights of items not included in 
the computation have been imputed to those items included in 
the index which have similarity of price pattern. 

Representative markets for each centre have been marked 
for regular collection of prices on the basis of market, enquiries 
conducted at each centre. From each selected market prices 
arc collected from two shops every week. In case of few stand- 
ardised items such as lea leaves, cigarettes, barber charges, toilet 
soap etc. prices are collected once a month. The prices are 
collected by the subordinate staff of the Slate Government depart- 
ments as a part-time assignment. Data are collected by personal 
visits to the selected shops on the fixed pricc-coIlection day. In 
case the price quotations .arc not available from the selected 
shops data are collected from the alternative shops in the reserve 
list. The price collection work is supervised by price super- 
V isors who are also officials of the concerned State Governments. 

The index numbers have been computed on the basis of 
Laspeyres’ formula. These index numbers have been compiled 
and published for most of the centres. The index numbers are 
being published regularly since December 1962 by the Labour 
Bureau in their Publication *Indian Labour JournaV . 

Consumer Price Index Numbers for nommanual employees : 
As has already been indicated middle class family living surveys 
were undertaken in 1958-59 with the help of the National Sample 
Surveys in 41 Centres^ to provide a base for a scries of consumer 
price index numbers for non-manual employees under the gui- 
dance of (he Technical Advisory Committee for Cost of Living 
Index Numbers. The index numben for non-manual employees 
arc compiled by the Central Statistical Organisation with 1960 
as b.tse for each centre separately and for ali-lndia. The items 


1. Hyderabad-Secuaderabad, Kumool, Vijayawada, Waluir. Vishat.ha- 
patoam. (all in Andhra Pradesh); Gaiihati, Shillong (Assam), MuzalTar* 
pur, Patna, Ranchi (Bihar), Abowdabad, Rajkot (Gujarat), Srinagar, 
XerAant'y' AVzifcifcKdn Th^srinA'MTr. 

Gwalior, Indore, Jabalpur (Madhya Pradesh) ; Bombay, Nagpur, Poona 
(Maharashtra) ; Madras, Madura^ Tirochirapatli, (Xfadras), Bangalore, 
Gulbarga, Hubli-Dhatwar, Mangalore (Mysore), Cuttack, Bhubanesh- 
war, Sambalpur (Orissa); Amritsar (Punjab ) ; Chandigarh (Chandigarh) 
Ajmer, Jaipur, Jodhpur (Rajasthan) ; Agra, Allahabad, Kanpur, 
Lucknow, Meerut (Uttar Pradesh) ; Calcutta, Kharagpur (West Bengal); 
Delhi (Delhi) ; Simla (Himachal Pradesh). 
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have been grouped into the following five groups and 23 sub- 
groups. 

I. Food, beverages and — Cereals ; pulses ; fats and oils ; meat, fish 



tobacco 

and eggs ; milk and milk products ; condi- 
ments and spices ; fruits and vegetables ; 



sugar ; non-alcoholic beverages ; prepared 
meals and refreshments ; pan, supari and 
tobacco. 

II. 

Fuel & light 

— Fuel and light 

III. 

Housing 

— Housing 

IV. 

Clothing, bedding 

— Clothing and bedding, footwear 


and footwear 

'■ 

V. 

Miscellaneous 

— Medical care ; education and reading ; 
amusement and recreation; transport and 


communication ; personal care and effects ; 
household requisites ; others. 

Method of construction : The price relatives for each item 
included in the weighting diagram of a particular centre are 
computed by chaining together a series of successive links each 
representing the average change in the prices of the item as 
compared to the preceding month. The price link for each item 
for a given month is obtained as an arithmetic average of the 
corresponding price relatives for the various quotations. In 
computing the price relatives at the quotation level, due note is 
taken of the substitutions of the variety/shop. The price rela- 
tives thus obtained for each item are weighted by the expenditure 
weights derived from the 1958-59 survey and averaged to 
provide the index at the sub-group, group, and overall level. 

In preparing the index, special treatment has been given to 
highly seasonal subject of fruits and vegetables. In matter of 
pricing varying seasonal basket of goods has been used. Weights 
have been assigned to each item of fruits and vegetables on the 
basis of monthly expenditure on them as revealed by the family 
living survey, 1958-59. The weights of fruits and vegetables vary 
from month to month and from season to season although the 
total weight of the sub-group is kept constant, being based on 
the average expenditure on fruits and vegetables over the whole 
year in the base period. The prices of fruits and vegetables for 
a particular month of the current year are compared with the 
prices prevailing in the base year. 

The index numbers for housing are based on a current 
house rent survey organised through the National Sample Survey 
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in half yearly rounds at each of the 45 centres. Data on house 
rents are collected in ths survey once in six months from a 
fixed sample of middle class family dwellings. Index numbers 
are computed by chaining the average links based on round to 
round comparisons of comparable quotations. 

Limitations of the two series of consumer price index 
numbers : Generally the period of the family budget enquiry 
is taken as the base period of the consumer price index number. 
The family budget enquiries for these indices were conducted 
in 1958‘59 but the base year for these index numbers is I960. 
The collection of price data in the case of consumer price indices 
for industrial workers through part-time paid employ'ces of the 
State Governments may not give satisfactory price data since 
the Labour Bureau does not have any administrative control 
over them. The specification of a particular commodity for 
different quotations is dilferent and their further substitution 
by a different specification or shop creates certain difficulties. 

Consumer Price Index Numbers for Agricultural Labour 
[interim series) : The Mioimuro Wages Act, J948, as appIicabJe 
to employment in agriculture, provides for fixation as well as 
revision of minimum wages in accordance with the movement 
oL cosl of living iQde.x numbers for agricultural labourers. It 
was, therefore, decided in consultation with the Planning Com- 
mission to construct these cost of living index numbers and the 
work was entrusted to the Ministry ofLabourand Employment. 
Since September 1958, the work was transferred to the Labour 
Bureau, Simla. 

The original scries of consumer price index number svas 
constructed with the year 1950-51 as base. The weighting 
diagram and base prices were obtained from the first Agricul- 
tural Labour Enquiry, conducted by the Ministry of Labour 
and Employment from March 1950 to February 1951. The series, 
however, started from September 1956 and continued up to 
August 1964. 

The series n-as constructed on the basis of the rural retail 
price data collected by the National Sample Survey. From the 
1 1th (commencing August 1956) to the 13th rounds (up to June 
J958), data were collected from a sample of about 300 villages. 
In the I4th round (July 1958 to June 1959) data were collected 
from 400 villages which were covered in alternative months / e., 
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200 in one month and 200 in the other. During the 15th 
round 800 villages were covered every alternate month. 

The base period for the interim series of consumer price 
index numbers for agricultural labourers was the period from 
March, 1950 to February, 1951 which synchronised with the 
period of the surveys into family budgets of agricultural labourers 
as part of the First Agricultural Labour Enquiry. This enquiry 
provided the monthly expenditure of the sampled agricultural 
labour families^- for a period of 12 months. On the basis of 
these, the average annual expenditure per family at the State 
level and all-India was obtained. 

Base Prices ; Retail prices of important commodities 
commonly consumed by agricultural labourers were collected 
during the 1950-51 enquiry for a period of 12 months from 800 
villages spread over the whole country. In this enquiry, house- 
rent was not included as most agricultural labour families lived 
in owned or freely provided houses. 

Construction of index numbers : The construction of con- 
sumer price index numbers was done in two stages, viz., (i) con- 
struction of index numbers for each of the reorganised States 
and (ii) construction of all-India index numbers on the basis of 
the State indices after suitably weighing them. The Union 
Territories of Delhi and Himachal Pradesh were grouped with 
the adjoining State of Punjab and those of Manipur and 
Tripura with Assam. 

The average prices’prevailing in each one of the States were 
worked out. Taking these as current prices, the index numbers 
for each State were obtained by using the following variant of 
Laspeyres formula: 

S PoQaX ^ 

/ = ^ 

" ^PoQo 

where P„ is the current average price in the State, Po, the 
corresponding base period price and Qo, the average quantity 
consumed by an agricultural labour household in that State 


I. An agricultural labour family was defined as one in which cither the 
head of the family or 50 per cent of the earners reported agricultural 
labour as their main occupation. 
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during the base jear. The summation was done separately for 
each expenditure group and extended over all commodities within 
each group. In this manner, the four group indices for each 
State were obtained. The general index for each state was then 
obtained by weighting these group indias with the correspond- 
ing group weights. The all-India Index numbers were compiled 
by weighting the State indices by the estimated expenditure 
(average household expenditure multiplied by the estimated 
number of agricultural labour households) in (he different 
States. The indices for each stale were published in the Indian 
Labour Journal. 

Comunxer Ptitc Index Numbers for Agricultural Labour- 
new series: The second all-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
was conducted in 1956-57. A revised series of consumer price 
index numbers with the agricutf oral year 1956-57 as weighting 
base and 1960-61 as comparison base has been started from 
September, J964 (first published io the November, J964 issue of 
the Indian Labour Journal). The new weighting diagrams have 
been prepared for this series for each State on the basis of 
second Agricultural Labour Enquiry. 

Since the villages from which the current price data are 
collected are fixed in the case of revised series, price relathes 
are computed at the village level and averaged to produce 
average relatives at the zonal level (subdivisions of States). The 
price relatives so obtained at the zonal ievcl are weighted by 
the estimated aggregate expenditure of agricultural labour 
families in the zone on the item concerned and averaged to 
produce (he average reiatives at the State level. The State index 
is computed as aweighled average of the average price relatives. 
All-India indices for groups and all commodities are compiled 
as weighted averages of the state indices with weights pro- 
portional to the estimated aggregate expenditure of agricultural 
labour families in the State. The indices cover about 65 items. 

Index Number of Security Prices 

Official series of index numbers of security prices were 
first compiled and issued by the Office of the Economic Adviser 
with the financial year 1927-28 as base, and they relate to the 
• ‘ d April, 1927-Dscember, 1949. These indices used to be 
implied on a monthly basis uplo November 1945, thereafter 
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weekly series were compiled and issued. 

The Economic Adviser’s Index Numbers relate to three 
main groups viz.. Fixed Yield Government Paper, Fixed Yield 
Industrial Securities, and Variable Yield Industrial Securities^. 
The word yield here refers to coupon rates in the case of 
Government of India securities and dividend rates in the case 
of industial securities. The index numbers of Government 
securities were compiled using six quotations (quotations on 
Bombay and Calcutta markets in respect of three loans) on 
Government of India loans. The indices of Fixed Yield and 
Variable Yield Industrial Securities were compiled using 24 and 
124 quotations respectively. The number of quotations included 
under any particular sub-group of Variable Dividend Securities 
was determined chiefly on the basis of aggregate paid-up capital 
of compaines falling in each sub-group. The total value of 
output of each industry was also taken into consideration in the 
final distribution of weights and among the various sub-groups. 
Up to November, 1945, for compiling the index, one quotation 
was used to be taken for each security which related to a fixed 
day towards the end of the month. For the period subsequent 
to December 1945, the index numbers were based on one-day-a- 
week quotations. The quotations related to a fixed day towards 
the end of the week. 

The Economic Adviser’s Index Numbers were discontinued 
at the end of December 1949, when the work of compiling and 
publishing the official Index Numbers of Security Prices was 
transferred to the Reserve Bank of India. 

The Reserve Bank of India Index Numbers of Security 
Prices were compiled with the calendaryear 1938 as base. These 
were first published in January 1946. The official lists of 
quotations issued daily by the Stock Exchanges at Calcutta and 
Madras and by the Native Share and Stock Brokers’ Associa- 
tion, Bombay, were used in compiling these index numbers. 
Weekly index numbers were compiled using averages of daily 
quotations. Monthly and annual figures were averages of 

I. The industrial groups covered are: Govt, securities; fi.xed yield industrial 
securities— jute, tea, coal, cotton, sugar, paper, transit and miscellaneous; 
variable yield industrial securities— banks, insurance, electricity and 
telephone, transit, railways, cotton, jute, cement, iron and steel, 
engineering, sugar, breweries, paper, tea and coal. 
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weeklj indices. 

Separate group and sub-group indices used to be com- 
piled for three classes of securities, vtz.. Government and semi- 
Govemment Securities, Fixed Dividend Industrial Securities and 
Variable Dividend Industrial Securities. The group index for 
Variable Dividend Industrial Securities was based on quotations 
of 292 scrips belonging to 18 industries' and 20 other miscel- 
laneous shares in respect of which no separate index was con- 
structed. The group index for Fixed Dividend Industrial 
Securities covered only 8 industries.^ 62 scrips relating to these 
8 industries and 4 miscellaneous scrips were included in this 
group index. Government and semUGovervinent Securities cov- 
ered Government of India loans, loans of Part B States, Munici- 
pal, Port Trust and Improvement Trust Loans, the total number 
of scrips used being 20. 

For compiling the weekly indices, the price relatives were 
worked out for each scrip by calculatiog the ratio of average 
price for each week to (hat of the preceding week. For the 
first ^^eek of January 1946 (when the index started) the price 
relatives wrre based on the average prices for the calendar year 
1938, which was taken as tbe base period. The link relative for 
each sub-group for each of the three centres, Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras, was tbe uoucigbted geometric average of the 
price relatives of all the scrips falling within the sub-group. Tbe 
all-India link relative for each sub-group was formed by taking 
the weighted arithmetic mean of the corresponding regional 
link relatives. The three group link relatives for each centre 
and for all-India were formed by taking (he weighted arithmetic 
average of corresponding sub-group link relatives. The all- 
India group and sub-group index numbers and tbe regional 
group index numbers were formed by serial multiplication of 
the corresponding link relatives of consecutive weeks commenc- 
ing from the first week of January 1946. 

In respect of Govermnent and semi-Governmcnl securi- 


I. Banks, insurance, investment trusts, electricity and tramways, railways, 
shipping and other transport, cotton, woollen and silk, jute, iron and 
steel, cement, sugar, breweries, genera! engineering, chemicals, paper, 
mining and oil, plantations and coal. 

Iron and steel, jafe, electricity, cotton, plantations, sugar, paper and 
coal. 
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ties the weights used were proportional to the average out-stand- 
ings of the loans during 1946. For variable and fixed Dividend 
Industrial Securities, the weights were proportional to the paid- 
up capital of all concerns (belonging to the corresponding sub- 
groups) whose scrips were traded in the principal Stock Exchange 
of the Centre concerned. ■ 

Index Numbers of Security Prices — Revised Series : The 
index number of security prices was further revised from July 
1957 with comparison base shifted to 1952-53=100 and the 
weight base to 1956-57 i.e., the revised index numbers were 
compiled with base 1952-53=100, using a system of weights 
relating to the year 1956-57. The old series with the base 
1949-fO was discontinued after June 1958. In this revision, 
the list of securities were revised taking into account the large 
number of new securities that had come on the market since the 
last revision. The number of securities selected under the 
different groups was as follows : 

Government and semi-Government — 41 ; debentures of 
joint-stock companies — 38 ; preference shares — 116 ; and vari- 
able dividend industrial securities — 317. 

In the all-India series, variable dividend industrial secu- • 
rities were classified into 7 main divisions and 29 sub divisions 
conforming as closely as possible to the International Standard 
Industrial Classification. 

For Government and semi-Government securities, weights 
were proportional to their outstandings at the end of 1956-57. 
For debentures, preference shares and variable dividend securi- 
ties weights were proportional to the market value of outstand- 
ings/share capital of all industrial concerns (belonging to the 
group/sub group) quoted on the respective stock exchanges 
during the year 1956-57. 

The method of compilation was the same as followed for 
the old series. The weekly index numbers were compiled by 
chain-base method based on the weekly average prices of indivi- 
dual securities. The sub-group indices in a region were 
compiled as the unweighted geometric averages of the price 
relatives of all the securities included in a sub-group. The all- 
India sub-group indices were weighted arithmetic averages of 
the regional sub-group indices, and the all-India main group 
indices were weighted arithmetic averages of all-India sub-group 
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indices. 

In the old scries, the comparison base aod the weight base 
were the same viz., the year 1949-50. For the revised series, it 
was decided to have 1952*53 as the base year because it was a 
year of very little price Ooctiiations and coincided with the 
year recommended as base year for all index numbers by the 
“Working Party on the Base Periods of Official Index Num- 
bers”. It was, however, considered desirable to select a more 
recent year than 1952-53 for purposes of weighting for taking 
into account the coming up of new companies in the coun- 
try. Moreover, the narionalisalion of Ihe Imperial Bank of 
India in 1955 and the life insurance companies in 1956 and the 
large number of new shares that were floated during 1952-53 
and 1956*57, made substantial shifts in the weight pattern of 
industrial securities over the period. It was, therefore, found 
that it would bs most appropriate to adopt 1956-57 as the 
weight base year for this revised series of index numbers. 

Third Revision of the Index Numbers of Security Prices ^ ; 
Since the second revision of the series in 1958, a large number 
of securities came on the market and some old ones ceased to 
be quoted. Out of 512 scrips included in the second revised 
series, 18 government and semi-government securities, 4 pre- 
ference shares and 1 1 ordinary shares were deleted as and when 
these scrips ceased to bs quoted on the stock-exchanges. 
Between March 1957 and March J962, the total number of 
rupee companies whose ordinary shares were quoted on Bombay, 
Calcutta and Tamilnadu slock exchanges had increased from 
951 to 1081 and the market value of all these shares was more 
than doubled during this period. Besides, the listing of a large 
number of new scrips on the slock exchanges bad broughtabout 
a change in the relative position of different sub-groups. Some 
of the companies had also diversified their activities with the 
result that the old classification needed revision. Further, the 
number and composition of government and serai-government 
securities and debentures listed on the stock exchanges had also 
undergone considerable change. 

Another important factor which called for revision was 

For detai'ts, see. Reserve BanS. of fnJia Bulletiir, O:tob:r I96J. PP- 
1506 - 1521 . 
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remoteness of the base period 1952-53, For all these reasons, 
another revision was made in the index number of security 
prices with the base shifted for the third time to 1961-62. In 
the revised series, Ahmedabad has also been included in addi- 
tion to the four centres viz., Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and 
Tamilnadu for the purpose of selection of scrips. 

In compilation of the index, 578 scrips have been included 
in the third revised series. These scrips were selected from those 
quoted at the five exchanges on the basis of the importance of 
concerns to which they related, and their activity in the market. 
The number of scrips selected under the different groups is as 
follows ; government and semi-government securities — 48, 
debentures — 36, preference shares — 1 19 and variable dividend 
industrial securities — 375. 

The grouping of selected scrips is broadly on the lines of 
the Standard Industrial Classification proposed by the Central 
Statistical Organisation. The revised series present data for 5 
groups and 33 sub-groups in respect of ordinary shares. 

For government and semi-government securities, weights 
are proportional to the amounts outstanding as on 3 1st March, 
1962. In case of debentures, preference shares and variable 
dividend industrial securities weights are proportional to the 
average market value of outstandings/share capital of all com- 
panies belonging to the group/sub-group and quoted on the 
respective Stock Exchanges on 3Ist March, 1962. The average 
market value is worked out by multiplying the number of deben- 
tures/shares by the average of 12 mid-month price quotations 
during the base year. In respect of scrips selected at more than 
one centre suitable adjustments have been made in the all- 
India weights to avoid double counting. 

The method of compilation of the indices for the third 
series is the same as that for the second series. The weekly 
price of each scrip is obtained by averaging the daily closing 
quotations. Price relative for a scrip during a particular week is 
obtained by dividing the weekly average price for the immedia- 
tely preceding week. For the first week, the price relatives are 
based on the base year average prices. The unweighted geome- 
tric average of the price relatives of the scrips included in sub- 
group at each centre is the link relative for the sub-group at t 
centre. These link relatives are then forged into a cha' 
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serial multiplication to get the sub-groups index for that centre. 
The regional group and main group indices arc obtained by talcing 
the weighted arithmetic averages of the regional subgroup indices 
and the all-India group and main group indices are the weighted 
arithmetic averages of the all-India sub-group indices. 

Index numbers of Purchase Prices 

The Directorate General of Supplies and Disposals 
(DOS&D) males bull* purchases of the requirements of Central 
Ministries, Government Undertakings, and at limes of the State 
Governments, Projects and Local Bodies. These purchases run 
into a fewhundred crorcsof rupees every > ear. Since IheDGS&D 
is interested to know generally the increase in the prices it paj-s 
for the purchase of stores from year to year and to keep a close 
watch on the extent of fluctuations in the prices for the procure- 
ment of stores, it was decided to work out index numbers of 
contract prices (that is, the prices on which contracts are given 
by the DQS&D for the supply of stores), for such items of 
stores which have repetitive demand. It was expected that such 
an index number series, if maintained continuously, would sen'e 
broadly the following objectives: 

(0 it would reveal the broad trends of fluctuations of 
procurement prices in respect of several important 
groups of stores and would thus provide a useful 
guide to (he past events and help in watching- current 
price arrangements, 

(ii) it would enable to judge the role of the. Central Pur- 
chase Organisation in bringing about the gradual 
transformation in the country’s industrial structure 
which is being induced through the stores purchase 
policy of the Government, and 
(i7/) around these index numbers and those issued by other 
agencies of the Government, it would be possible to 
build up an incisive account of the several aspects of 
the country’s developing economy. 

Keeping these broad considerations in view, a pilot study 
was undertaken in Janu.ary 1958 to construct these indices for 
the year 1956-57 with 1955-54 as the base. Later on, index 
numbers of contract prices forthe years from 1957*58 to 1960-61 
ere also constructed and published by the DGS&D in their 
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publicatioa 'Index Numbers of Contract Prices'. These indices 
were constructed by the Laspeyres’ formula in which the weights 
were assigned on the basis of the corresponding value of pur- 
chases as obtained from the ‘Annual Administration Report' for 
the base year. Indices were prepared separately for indigenous 
and imported items and overall. 

In 1961, the DGS&D decided to revise the base period of 
the index numbers to 1960-61 and to redesignate them as ‘index 
numbers of purchase prices’ instead of ‘index numbers of con- 
tract prices’. A few other changes were also made in the groups 
and items of stores. For calculation of weights, the weights per- 
taining to the groups of stores not selected were suitably allocated 
to the allied groups of stores and within a group to the allied 
items. The indices are being constructed on the basis of above 
revisions from 1961-62 onwards. These are published in the 
Index Numbers of Purchase Prices for each year, separately. 
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Introduction 

In this chapter, our main concern is to describe the \arious 
sources and publications relating to the statistics of money and 
banhs in India. The particular emphasis will be upon the banking 
system which is the pivot of any financial mechanism. The 
statistics described in this chapter arc of varied kinds. They 
include data on assets and liabilities of banks ; investments, 
advances and deposits of banks ; debits to deposit accounts ; and 
money supply with the public. 

These data lend themselves to a number of uses. For 
example, persons interested in a particular bank may compare 
its financial statements with combined statements for a large 
group of banks. Also a knowledge of the number of banks, 
their characteristics and location may help those who look to 
banks as their customers. Data on interest rales are extremely 
useful to borrowers and lenders, fn addition to such direct uses, 
these statistics have special significance to the businessman, the 
economist and the government in that they are of assistance in 
the formulation of economic and fioaocial policies. They are also 
required for national income estimation from this industry. 

Bankins Structure 

(i) Beforediscussingthesourcesand publications of banking 
statistics, it will be helpful to gise a brief description of the 
various types of banking institutions in India. 

Jiejerve Bank of India : Jo accordaocc with Jhr provision 
of the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934, the Reserve Bank of 
India was established on April 1, 1935 as the Central Bank of 
the country. On its inception, the Bank took over the liabilities 
and assets of the Paper Currency Department of the Government 
■ India, which was till then the currency authority of the 
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country. It also took over from the Imperial Bank of India the 
work relating to banking transactions for the Government. After 
the separation of Burma on April, 1937, the Reserve Bank of 
India functioned as the currency authority of that country till June 
5, 1942 and as bankers to the Government of Burma till March 
31, 1947. After the partition of the country, the Bank rendered 
central banking services to the Dominion of Pakistan till June 
30, 1948. The Bank was nationalised on January 1, 1949 in 
pursuance of the Reserve Bank (Transfer to Public Ownership) 
Act passed by Parliament on September 3, 1948. 

(//) Scheduled commercial banks : Scheduled banks are 
banks included in the Second Schedule to the Reserve Bank of 
India Act, 1934. Banks which carry on the business of bank- 
ing in India and which (o) have paid-up capital and reserves of 
an aggregate, real or exchangeable, value of not less than Rs. 5 
lakhs, (b) are either companies defined in Section 3 of the Com^ 
panics Act, 1956, or corporations or companies incorporated by 
or under any law in force in any place outside India or institu- 
tions notified by the Central Government in this behalf, and (c) 
satisfy the Reserve Bank of India that their affairs are not being 
conducted in a manner detrimental to the interests of their 
depositors, are eligible for inclusion in the Second Schedule to 
the Reserve Bank of India Act. Scheduled commercial banks 
are further classified into Indian Scheduled Commercial banks 
and Foreign banks according to their head offices being located 
in India or outside the Indian Union. The Indian Scheduled 
banks may now be further classified into nationalised and other 
banks. Scheduled banks enjoy certain facilities from the R.B.I., 
such as borrowings against approved securities, rediscounting 
of eligible bills, making remittances at concessional rates etc. 
Scheduled banks have, in turn certain obligations such as the 
maintenance of statutory deposits with the Reserve Bank and 
submission of weekly returns relating to their business in India, 
etc. 

(Hi) Non-schedided banks: Non-scheduled banks are the 
banks which are not included in the Second Schedule of the 
Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934. The classification of these 
banks into A2, B, C and D banks, based on their paid-up • -I 1, 
and reserves has been discontinued with effect from 1 
purposes of presenting data on non-scheduled banks > 
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statement of accounts and the annual balance sheet. In terms 
of Section 53 of the Reserve Bank of India Act, the Bank pre- 
pares in the form prescribed^ a weekly account of the Issue and 
Banking departments as at the close of Friday and transmits it 
to the Central Government, This weekly statement is published 
after the weekly meeting of the Central Board. The Reserve 
Bank’s balance sheet is also published in the same form as the 
weekly statement, except for the addition of a statement of profit 
and loss account. 

The commercial banks in the country are also required to 
submit a number of returns to the Reserve Bank of India under 
various sections of the Reserve Bank of India Act and the 
Banking Regulation Act. Annexure 2 to this chapter enumerates 
the nature of these returns, sections under which they are required 
to be submitted, their periodicity and the type of banks which 
submit these returns. From these returns we get a wide variety 
of information. These include : Scheduled Bank’s business in 
India, assets and liabilities of banking companies, advances at 
various rates of interest, ownership of deposits, investments, pur- 
posewise distribution of advances, debits to deposit accounts, 
ownership of Central and State Government securities, etc. 

The weekly statements of the Reserve Bank of India 
together with the various statements submitted by the commer- 
cial banks broadly portray the financial trends both seasonal 
and long term, in the movements of money supply, bank credit, 
budgetary operations of the government, etc. 

We now describe below some major publications in which 
the banking statistics appear. 

(1) The Reserve Bank of India Bullet in : The Bulletin 
published monthly is, perhaps, one of the most important 
sources of data on banking, money and credit. It presents, in 
summary form, statistical and other information with a view to 
portraying the pattern of current economic trends in the coun- 
try, The Bidletin also contains the results of various surveys 
and studies carried out by the different departments of the 
Reserve Bank. The Bulletin has a statistical section which pre- 
sents current monetary and economic statistics. Some of these 


1. The Balance Sheet of the Reserve Bank of India embodying figures is 
shown in Annexure 1 to this chapter. 
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statistics which are available on a wekly basis, are also publish- 
ed in a weekly statistical supplement to the £u//e/in. Most of 
the series given in the Bulletin are given in greater detail in 
other annual publications of the Bank e.g., Report on Currency 
and Finance, and Statistical Tables Relating to Banks in India. 
A Supplement to the Reser\e Bank of India Bulletin which con- 
tains explanatory notes in regard to definitions, sources, cov- 
erage, methods of compilation and limitations of (he data pre- 
sented in the ‘Current Statistics* portion of the Bulletin is 
published from time to time and it was last brought out in July, 
1967. Similar Supplements were brought out in June, 1953; 
July, 1956; July, 1958; February, 196! and, November, 1963. 

(2) Report on Currency and Finance : This Report is an 
annual publication. It was first published in 1937, in continua- 
tion, in somewhat extended form, of the Currency Report which 
used to be published by the Comptroller of Currently prior to 
the establishment of the Reserve Bank of India. The Report 
provides a factual review of developments of economic and 
financial importance as also of institutional changes in the 
various sectors of the Indian economy, supplemented by com- 
prehensive statistics covering all sectors of the Indian economy 
during the financial year. The Report has three parts. Part 
I gives an overall review of the developments in the economy 
during the financial year. Part II deals in detail with the 
developments in the various sectors of the economy with a 
separate chapter for each of these, namely, output and price 
trends, money and banking, capital markets, budgets and 
public debt, trade and tariff developments, and currency and 
coinage. It also contains a few appendices which give in 
tabular form the details of the budget proposals, important 
export and import policy announcements, Tariff Commissions 
recommendations and India's trade agreements with foreign 
countries. Part III provides a wealth of statistical material on 
various sectors, including on money supply and banking. 

This Report differs in scope and purpose from the two 
statutory reports of the Bank, namely. Annual Report of the 
Central Board of Directors, and the Report on Trend and Pro- 
gress of Banking in India The Bank is at present considering 
hether it should retain the present form of the Report or 
it should split it up into anumber of separate problem- 
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oriented studies, covering different aspects of the economy. 

(3) Trend and Progress of Banking in India ; It is an annual 
publication of the Reserve Bank. It is issued in terms of 
Section 36 (2) of the Banking Regulation Act, 1949. It con- 
tains a review of major developments in the banking field dur- 
ing the calendar year (January-December) and dicusses various 
measures for strengthening the banking industry. It also con- 
tains a useful table giving the trend and progress of banking in 
India, at a glance. 

The Reserve Bank has a proposal to merge (or at least 
to synchronise) this publication with the Annual Report of the 
Central Board of Directors, which is submitted to the Govern- 
nient of India under Section 53 (2) of the Reserve Bank of 
India Act, 1934, reviewing primarily the monetary and credit 
policies of the the Bank and its operations in the background 
of economic conditions during the year ending June. The re- 
ason for merging these two publications is that there is some 
overlap and avoidable duplication between these two statutory 
Reports. This is expected to be done with effect from 1969 
so as to present to the reader a connected view of the develop- 
ments in banking and credit policies for the period under review. 

(4) Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India : It is an 
annual publication of the Reserve Bank. It provides compre- 
hensive data on the functioning of banks in India, whether re- 
gistered in India or abroad. It is divided into three parts, 
namely, (/) Summary Tables, (//) Detailed Tables, and {Hi) 
Appendices. The Summary Tables give the more important 
items of assets and liabilities, and assets of the several classes 
of banks while particulars regarding individual banks are given 
in the Detailed Tables. The Appendices contain information 
on the location of offices of banks, and the centre-wise details 
of bank deposits and bank credits in India. This publication 
also has a table ‘Statistics at a Glance’ which show the progress 
of banking over a period of time. An abridged edition of this 
publication containing only the appendices is also published 
separately. 

(5) Statistical Tables relating to the Co-operative movement 
in India : This is also an annual publication of the Reserve 
Bank. In order to reduce the time-lag between the end of the 
co-operative year to which the data relate and their publication. 
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as a first step it was considered desirable to divide the publica' 
tion into two parts; Part I — Credit Societies and Part II— Non- 
Credit Societies. This was done with the issue for 1963-64. 
Part I presents details of credit societies at all the levels of the 
co-operative credit structure in the country — the State co-opera- 
live banks, central co-operative banks, primary credit societies, 
and land mortgage banks. The tables presented relate to (0 
figures at a glance, (ii) progress of co-operative societies during 
the Plan periods, and («/) number, member, and working capi- 
tal by type of societies. It covers their financial position as on 
June 30 and operational details for the co-operative year. 

Recently, a booklet entitled Selected Statistics on Co- 
operative Credit has been issued by the Agricultural Credit 
Department of the Reserve Bank. It contains important 
statistical data on co-operative banks and credit societies at all 
levels of the co-operative credit structure viz., stale co-operative 
banks, central co operative banks, primary credit societies • both 
agricultural and noo-agricullural and land mortgage banks. It 
gives statistical data in regard to the progress made by the co- 
operative credit institutions during the three Five Year Plans. 

(6) Banking and Monetary Statistics of Jmiia (1954) and 
Supplement to Banking and Monetary Stoiisticsof India {19SA): 
The Reserve Bank published in 1954 a comprehensive volume on 
banking and monetary staUsltcs of India incorporating at one place 
and on a uniform basis alt the principal statistical series relating 
to banking, monetary, and other financial developments from the 
earliest available period to the end of 1951. The volume compris- 
ed 12 sections giving detailed statistics in respect of the Reserve 
Bank the commercial banks, co-operative societies, cheque clea- 
rings, money rates and security markets, small savings, public 
finance and public debt, currency and coinage, remittances, 
imports and exports of gold and silver, and insurance companies. 
The introductory notes explained the scope and limitations of the 
data and also gave the historical background. 

The 5’wpplcmfnr brought out in 1964 is intended to present 
these data upto 1961, covering the first two Plan periods and 
incorporating various changes that have taken place in these 
New section on financial corporations, balance of pay- 
■- and bank debits have been added, and several refine- 
• have been made in the series on money supply and 
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money rates and the data for them have been given from the 
earliest available period. There has not been any change in 
the presentation of data in the two volumes. 

(7) Other Publications: Statistical Abstract of the Indian 
Union and International Financial Statistics : both annual pub- 
lications, also contain useful information on banks. The All 
India Rural Debt and Investment Survey 1960-61 is another im- 
portant publication of the Reserve Bank. It contains useful 
information on total fixed capital formation - all India farm 
business, non-farm business and residential housing, total fixed 
capital formation by asset groups, capital expenditure on indivi- 
dual items of farm business, etc. 

Bank Assets and Liabilities 

A considerable share of available banking statistics is 
derived from the returns in the prescribed form^ submitted by 
all commercial banks to the Reserve Bank under sections 25 
and 27 of the Banking Regulation Act (Form XII) showing 
their assets and liabilities as at close of bussiness on the last 
Friday of every month. This Act was extended in March 1950 
and later in November 1956 to cover the whole of the Indian 
Union, including Jammu and Kashmir. Two Pakistani Banks 
viz.. National Bank of Pakistan and Habib Bank, which were 
earlier classified as Indian scheduled banks were included with 
effect from July 1958 into foreign banks. The date for various 
years generally relate to the reporting banks and hence to this 
extent the figures for different periods become non-comparablc. 
It should also be noted that in the present Form XII, liabilities 
and assets do not tally as they are confined to liabilities payable 
and assets held in India. The Committee on Banking Statistics 
has, therefore, suggested that information relating to foreign 
assets and liabilities of Indian branches of banks may be obtained 
in the monthly return on Form XII. 

Data derived from these returns lend themselves in various 
ways to economic analysis. They throw light, for example, on 


I. The prescribed form is Form XII since July, 1965. Earlier it was Fc 
XIII and this Form was revised in September 1961 when some '•’’n 
were made in the classification of the items. 
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the flow of bank credit into various loan and investment 
channels, and nature of bank deposits ; and the relationship 
amonp assets, liability, and capital accounts. 

The main items included in the assets and liabilities of the 
banks are given bclow^ : 


Table 


Liabiliiles 

Demand and Time Liabililies 

1. Demand 

(a) Deposits 

(i) Inter-banks 

(ii) Others. 

(b) Borrowings from banks 

(c) Others 

2. Time 

(a) Deposits 

(0 Inter-banks 
(//) Others 

(6) Borrowings from banks 
(e) Others 

3. Borrottiogs from Reserve 
Bank 

(o) Against usance bills 
and/or promissory notes 

(b) Others 

4. Borrowings from State 
Bank and/or a notified 
Bank and State Govern- 


Assets 

1. Cash in Hand and Balances 
with Reserve Bank 

(а) Cash in Hand 

(б) Balances with RBI 

2. Balances svith other banks 
in current account 

3. Investments in government 
securities 

4. Money at call and shoit 
notice 

5. Bank Credit 

(a) Advances 

(0 Loans, cash credits 
and overdrafts 
(//) Due from banks 

(b) Bills purchased and 
discounted 

(/) Inland 
{(i) Foreign 


menis 

(a) Demand 

(b) Time 

It should be mentioned here that the Committee on 
Banking Statistics has recommended the discontinuation of the 
classification of liabilities into demand and time liabilities. 
This is because of the fact that this classification, which was 
introduced at a time when the cash reserve requirements were 


For detailed definitions, the reader Is referred to the Supplemrni to the 
Rtserre Bank of India Bulletin, July, 1967, pp. 3-5. 
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different for the two types of liabilities, is no longer necessary 
in view of the subsequent statutory amendment in terms of 
which there is now the application of a uniform cash ratio for 
demand and, time liabilities. 

Serial statistics relating to principal assets and liabilities 
are available in Banking and Monetary Statistics of India. 
Information on assets and liabilities are published regularly in 
the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, the Statistical Tables relating 
to Banking in India and the Report on Currency and Finance. 

Data are also available in respect of assets and liabilities 
classified according to their paid up capital and .eserves and 
deposits, respectively. 

Statistics relating to assets and liabilities are available 
separately for scheduled and non-scheduled banks. Further, 
figures are separately available for the State Bank of India. It 
would be appropriate in future that the statistics pertaining to 
the nationalised banks are also presented separately. 

Deposits 

There is a special interest attached to statistics on bank 
deposits. Geographical distribution of deposits may throw 
some light on the distribution of purchasing power. Also the 
share of deposits among various classes of banks help us in 
assessing the relative position of these banks in the banking 
structure of the country'. From a study of growth in deposits, 
one can have an idea in regard to the improvement in banking 
habits of people. Statistical series showing the use of deposits 
have been developed, and special surveys are made annually of 
the ownership of deposits. 

Much of the information on deposits is available from the 
weekly press communiques giving the consolidated position of 
liabilities and assets of the banks. The statistics on the nature 
and distribution of deposits are published in the Reserve Bank 
of India Bulletin, the Statistical Tobies relating to Banks in 
India, Banking and Monetary Statistics of India (Part I), and the 
Report on Currency and Finance. .Special reports of the Survey 
of Ownership of Deposits are published in the Bulletin. The 
Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India contains useful data 
on such items as ownership of deposits (with effect from 1965’ ’ 
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deposits byslaleanddistrict(wilh effect from 1966 edilion), and 
deposits of scheduled banVs at various rates of interest. 

At present the classification of deposits is not uniform. 
In the balance sheet and in some of the returns (for instance, 
Forms XI and XII of the Banking Regulation Act), deposits 
are classified into current,* savings and fixed, while some other 
returns (weekly return and survey of ownership of deposits) 
they are classified intot ime and demand deposits. The Com- 
mittee on Banking Statistics* has recommended the desirability 
of having uniformity in classification of deposits into current, 
savings and fixed in all the returns as this is in conformity with 
the accounting practices of banks. They further suggested 
that these three categories of deposits should cover all deposit 
liabilities of banks and that a separate category 'other deposits' 
which is found in some returns (Form 4 {A)—Slatisiical Tables 
refating to banks in India and Form XI) should be discontinued. 

Detailed series of the ownership of deposits is available. The 
survey of otvTiership of deposits relate only to deposits held in 
the Indian Union and covers current, savings and fixed deposits, 
special savings deposits, cash certificates, call and recurring 
deposits, overdue fixed deposits, credit balances in cash credit 
accounts and contingencies which are in the nature deposits. 
The data are presented separately for foreign banks, State Bank 
of India, and other scheduled and non*scheduIed banks, includ- 
ing Post Office savings banks and co-operative banks by !>pe. 
The date of closing the accounts are not uniform for different 
classes of banks. For example, the data for commercial banks 
relate to jear ended December, for co-operathe societies to 
year ended June and for Post Office Savings banks to year end- 
ed March. Also the deposits in respect of commercial banks 
include those shown under contingency accounts, provident fund 
deposits, staff security deposits and chit and kuri deposits. The 
deposits of co-operative societies relate only to those from in- 
dividuals and others. 


I. Normally the amount of ihe current deposiis includes the contineency 
accounts which iatum include the secret rese/res of the hanks. The 
quantum and movements of such reserves are not disclosed by Ihe banks 
but they may be substantial. The stalistics on current deposits should 
be considered with this limitation in riew. 

Reser?e Bank of India Bulletin, May 1967, pp. 603-616. 
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Ownership of deposits has been classified into the follow- 
ing categories; 

I. Business 
(A) Industry 

{a) state-owned and/or state-managed concerns 
(6) limited companies 
(c) partnership and others 

{B) Trading 

(a) state-owned and/or state-managed concerns 

(Z») limited companies 

(c) partnerships and others 

(C) Financial 

(i) Banks 

(a) state-owned and/or state-managed concerns 

(b) limited companies 

(c) partnerships and others 

(ii) Cooperative Banks and societies 

(Hi) Insurance concerns and other financial institutions 

(a) state-owned and/or state-managed concerns 

(b) limited companies 

(c) partnerships and others 

(D) Others 

(a) state-owned and/or state-managed concerns 

(b) limited companies 

(c) partnerships and others 

II. Personal (Individuals) 

III. Professional 

IV. Government and Quasi-Government Bodies 
{/) Central and State Governments 

(ii) Local authorities 

V. Others 

(fl) state-owned and/or state-managed concerns 

(b) limited companies 

(c) partnerships and others. 
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Information is also available of the average amount of 
deposits per account of scheduled commcrciaf banks. Data 
are now also collected, through the survej’ on ownership of 
deposits, on the maturity-wise classification of fixed deposits 
on the basis of the original maturity of such deposits. 

Advances and Investments 

Tlie funds collected by banks by way of deposits arc used 
mainly for the purpose of making investments and providing 
loans and advances to trade and industry. Although, the more 
important source of finance available to trade and industry 
from banks is in the shape of loans and advances, the role of 
imestments made by the banks in shares and debentures of 
companies engaged in such trade and industry should not be 
overlooked. From an overall economic point of view, the 
total credit supplied by banks to trade and industry consists of 
the imestments in shares and debentures, and loans and 
advances. 

A study of investments and advances is extremely helpful 
in assessing the roie of banks in Che economic development of 
the country A further analysis of these items may throw some 
light on the role of banks in finandng the private and public 
sectors.^ 

Advances : 

The survey of advances conducted regularly since 1948 by 
the Reserve Bank of India and the fortnightly data on advances 
classified by principal types securities collected from the offices 
of scheduled commercial banks under section 27(2) of the 
Banking Regulation Act, 1949 constitute the principal sources of 
data on advances. 

Information on banks’ advances according security are 
published in the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, the Report on 
Currency and Finance, the Trend and Progress of Banking in 
India, and the Monetary and Banking Statistics of India. Data 


1. Figures of loans and advances to private and puWic sectors arc not 
available at present. Consequent on the recent nationatisalion o f iiujor 
banks, it is^suggested that this inTormallon is made available in future. 
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are available separately for secured and insecured advances. 
Upto January, 1957, secured advances covered only advances 
against selected securities in respect of which the data were 
called for, while subsequent data cover all secured advances. 
Further, if an advance has been secured against more than one 
security, it is required to be split up on the basis of the pro- 
portionate value of the security to the total and the amounts 
shown accordingly against the appropriate securities. The 
securities are classified into the following main groups : 
(/) Food articles, (/7) Industrial raw materials, (///) Plantation 
products, (jv) Manufactures and minerals and (v) other 
securities. These are further classified into sub-groups, number- 
ing 35. 

Data relating to advances of banks according to purpose’^ 
are available in the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, the Monetary 
and Banking Statistics of India, the Statistical Tables relating 
to Banks in India, and the Trend and Progress of Banking 
in India. Bank credit is classified according to the use by/for 
(1) industry, (2) commerce, (3) financial institutions, (4) agri- 
culture, (5) personal, (6) government, and {!) others (residual 
category), these are further classified into groups and sub- 
groups. The classification of advances, data is based, by and 
large, on the principal types of activity of the borrowers. The 
coverage of industry extends also to small-scale industry. 

It is useful to mention here that the recommendations 
made by the Committee on Banking Statistics for improving the 
data collected through the survey of advances were incorporated 
in the survey return beginning from March, 1967. The 
recommendations were to (I) expand the coverage of the survey 
to include advances to Central and State Governments as well 
as local authorities, (2) enlarge the industrial sector to cover 
(fl) construction and service industries and {b) professional 
accounts in addition to manufacturing industries, (3) transfer 
‘plantations’ from the industrial group to the agriculture group, 
and (4) include data on (a) the size-wise classification of bank 


1. Although one of main reasons of nationalising the major banks was 
their indulgence in making advances for speculative purposes, no statis- 
tics relating to such advances are presently available. It is hoped that 
such information is made available in future so that a close watch is 
kept on the elimination of such advances. 
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credit and (b) the meduim term loans to the different sectors of 
the economy, on a regular basis. In view of the incorporation 
of these recommendations, the results of the earlier surveys are 
not strictly comparable with the results of the surveys since 
1967. 

Imestments : 

Detailed data on the investments made by scheduled and 
non-scheduled' banks are available. The information is collect- 
ed by the Reserve Bank of India through a survey of invest- 
ments (Form 2) conducted annually. These arc published in 
the Reserve Bank oj India Bulletin, the Banking and Monetary 
Statistics of India, and the Statistical Tables relating to Banks 
in India. 

The investments presented in the tables in these publications 
are classified as follovvs : 

I. Investments by offices in India 

(A) Indian Gorernmenl Securities 

1. Central 

2. State 

3. Others (malnily postal) 

(fl) Other Domestic Imestntenls 

1. Other Trustee Securities 

2. Fixed Deposits 

3. Shares and Debentures of Jomt-Sio:'t 
Companies 

4. Initial contribution to the share capita! o/ 
Unit Trust of India 

5. Units of Unit Trust of India 

6. Others (excluding investments in real estate 
and bullion) 

(C) Investments in 

(fl) 1. Pakistan Securities 
2. U.K. Securities 


' Non-scheduled banks haviae total inveslnisnt of mare than Rs. I lakh 
are I'ncCuded. 
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3. Other countries’ Securities 
(b) Other foreign Investments, 

n. Investment by Foreign Offices of Indian Banks 

1. Indian Securities 

2. Pakistan Securities 

3. U.K, Securities 

4. Other countries’ Securities 

5. Other investments 

Published figures are also available in respect of the 
maturity-wise distribution of investments of scheduled com- 
mercial banks in government Securities, The investments for 
this purpose are classified as : (/) 1 year, (//) 1-5 years, (Hi) 5-10 
years, (iv) 10-15 years, (v) 15-20 years, and (vi) over 20 years. 
From such data, one can get an idea about the changes in the 
structure of the types of securities. 

Debits to Deposit Accounts’^ 

Related to deposit statistics are statistics on ‘bank debits’ 
which means the total of debits to deposit aecounts. When 
debits for a given period of time are divided by average 
bank deposits (against which the deposits are made) during 
the same period, we have a more direct and accurate measure 
of ‘deposit turnover’ than the data on cheque clearances 
because cheque clearances, although similar to debits, fait 
to include cheques or other debits which donot pass through 
a clearing house, ‘Debits to Deposit Accounts’ figures, used 
as an index of business confidence, should be used with great 
caution. 

The Reserve Bank instituted in 1951 the Survey of debits 
to deposit accounts of scheduled banks and the returns (Form 5) 
obtained under these Surveys constitute the main source for the 
compilation of these data. With a view to obtaining a more 
precise idea of the volume of debits to accounts of individuals 
and business on the one hand and of government arid quasi- 
govemment bodies on the other, separate data have been 


I, For detailed definitions of various concepts, the reader is referred to the 
Supplement to Banking and Monetary Statistics, Vol, II, 1964, 
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collected sioce 1947. The current Survey of debits to depoist 
accounts also collects information on credits'. Detailed data on 
deposits, debits and credit are available in the Reserve Bank of 
India Bulletin and the Banking and Monetary Statistics of India. 
Information on these items is further classified population-wise 
and state-wise and also according to the type of accounts. 

For purpose of classification according to population, 
centres are classified into two main groups, namely, Group I 
centres with population above I lakh and Group II centres 
with a population below 1 lakh. Under each of these, again, 
there are three catagories, namely centres with population; (0 
below ten thousand and unclassified centres, called rural centres, 
(li) between ten thousand and fifty thousand, called 
semi-urban centres, and (iii) between fifty thousand and I lakh 
under Group II, and centres with population (i) between 1 lakh 
and S lakhs. (I'O between S lakhsand 10 lakhs, and (ii'O 10 lakhs 
and above under Group I. 

Miscellaneous Statistics on Bank 

Information is also available for both scheduled and eon- 
scheduled commercial banks, and cooperative banks -on items 
such as earnings and expenses; expenditure and distribution of 
profit of the several classes of banks; number of banks which 
have gone into liquidation or have ceased to function; number 
of operating branches and offices of commercial banks; cheque 
clearances and the number of cheques cleared; money rates; 
state-wise distribution of commercial banks; borrowings of 
scheduled commercial banks from the Reserve Bank of India: 
and unclaimed deposits held by commercial banks, etc. These 
are published in various publications of the Reserve Bank of 
India. 


Money Supply with the Public 

These statistics are important as the monetary and credit 
policy consists essentially in regulating the volume of money 


’ See Reserre -Bank of India BuUerin, “Debits to Deposit Accounts with 
Scheduled Commercial Banks, 1961-65*, February, 1969, pp. 111-169. 
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supply with the public to suit the changing requirements of the 
economy. 

The statistics of money supply with the public in India are 
published in the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, the Banking 
and Monetary Statistics of India and the Report on Currency and 
Finance. 

Money supply with the public comprises private holdings 
of curency, demand deposits held by the public in banks and 
other deposits with the Reserve Bank. The various items includ- 
ed in the Table on money supply with the public are : 

I. Currency with the public [a-f-b-f c-d] 

{a) Notes in circulation 
(h) Circulation of rupee coin 
(c) Circulation of small coins 
{d) Cash on hand with banks. 

II. Deposit money with the public {e-hf] 

{e) Net demand deposits of banks 
(/) ‘Other deposits’ with Reserve Bank 

Total Money supply with the public [I-+-1I] 

' - The Tables on money supply with the public in the 
various publications include detailed footnotes stating the items 
which are included and excluded from time to time. 

From August, 1967 onwards, data on money supply with 
the public donot include adjustment on account of ‘balances 
held at treasuries’ comprising of cash balances of Central 
Government in the Centrally Administered areas. Also no 
adjustments are made for the inward or outward movements of 
currency since no information on movemets of Indian currency, 
if any, vis a vis other parts of the world is available. 

In practice, the regulation of money supply is not wholly 
or even largely under the control of the Reserve Bank. There 
are a number of other factors which affect the money supply. 
The contribution of various factors affecting money supply are 
published on a comprehensive basis with effect from the issue 
of March 1968 of the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin. The 
principal factors affecting the money supply as given in the 
Bulletin are; (1) Net Bank Credit to Government Sector, (2) Net 
Bank Credit to Private Sector, (3) Net Foreign Exchange Assets 
of Banking Sector, (4; Government’s Net Currency Liabilities 
to the Public, (5) Net Non-Monetary Liabilities of the Reserv'e 
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Bank, and (6) Non-Identifiablc Net Non-monetary Liabilities 
of Banks (including some erron and omissions). 
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Internal Bills of Ex- 
change and other 
Commercial Paper ... 

al Liabilities 2907,18,76,093.00 Total Assets ... 2907,18,76,093.00 
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(/) Scheduled Banks 134,14,21.009,45 (//) Slate Co-operative Banks ... 148.90.01,803.00 

(«) State Co-operative Banks ... 14,23,78,111.33 (W) Others 1.90.64.500 00 

(/iV) Other Banks ' 13,42,667.77 Loans. Advances and Investments 

from National Agricultural Credit 
(e) Others 333,25,07,422.58 (Long-Term Operations) Fund ... 



Bills Payable 34,18,42,509.41 (a) Loans and Advances to ; — 

Other Liabilities 48,39,42,751.06 (i) State Governments 29,40,73,192.85 

('') State Co-operative Banks ... 14,95,86.086.01 

(Hi) Central Land Mortgage 
IBkinlvs ••• 
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It is widely recognised that an arrangement of basic 
economic data in the form of national accounts^ provides a 
useful tool for economic analysis, forecasting and economic 
planning. .Accordingly there are three principal type of users 
of these national accounts statistics viz.. Government personnel, 
academic workers, and business and other private decision 
makers. The first category is by far the most important user of 
these statistics. It includes Government economists, planners 
and policy makers in planning and other related offices, financial 
authorities, central bank and other similar authorities concerned 
with public economic policy and economic planning. National 
accounts are. very helpful to them for long and short term eco- 
nomic planning, national budgeting, economic reporting, budget 
compilation and the formulation of taxation, monetary, employ- 
ment, industrial, agricultural, trade and other economic policies. 
Similarly academic workers and business and other private 
decision makers do also use the national accounts statistics but 
to a lesser extent when compared to Government personnel. In 
addition to these groups of users there is within a cqi 
another important group viz., international organisations 
also make use of these accounts. They rely on these esf 
in conducting studies and surveys on world and regional f- 
nomic conditions and trends of developments and in formu 
lating programmes for international economic and trade co-’ 
operation. 

In view of the vast importance of the national accounts 
statistics to meet the requirements of both Government and 


1 . For a brief description. See A System of National Accounts and Support- 
ing Tables, Studies in methods. Series F, No. 2, Rev. 1, United Nations, 
. I960. 
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It is widely recognised that an arrangement of basic 
economic data in the form of national accounts^ provides a 
useful tool for economic analysis, forecasting and economic 
planning. Accordingly there are three principal type of users 
of these national accounts statistics viz., Government personnel, 
academic workers, and business and other private decision 
makers. The first category is by far the most important user of 
these statistics. It includes Government economists, planners 
and policy makers in planning and other related offices, financial 
authorities, central bank and other similar authorities concerned 
with public economic policy and economic planning. National 
accounts are very helpful to them for long and short term eco- 
nomic planning, national budgeting, economic reporting, budget 
compilation and the formulation of taxation, monetary, employ- 
rnent, industrial, agricultural, trade and other economic policies. 
Similarly academic workers and business and other private 
decision makers do also use the national accounts statistics but 
to a lesser extent when compared to Government personnel. In 
addition to these groups of users there is within a country 
another important group viz., international organisations which 
also make use of these accounts. They rely on these estimates 
in conducting studies and surveys on world and regional eco- 
nomic conditions and trends of developments and in formu- 
lating programmes for international economic and trade co- 
operation. 

In view of the vast importance of the national accounts 
statistics to meet the requirements of both Government and 


1. Por a brief description. See A System of National Accounts and Support- 
' ing Tables, Studies in methods. Series F, No. 2, Rev. 1, United Nations, 
. 1960. 
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non-Govemment organisations, U is csscnial that such accounts 
are readily available. In order to prepare these accounts, 
methodohsical details of estimates of national income, savings, 
capital formation, consumer expenditure, etc. are required. An 
attempt has been made in this chapter to provide the methodo* 
logical details for national income estimates and other related 
aggregates. So far as advanced countries are concerned, inform- 
ation on the growth of national income and other related aggre- 
gates arc readily available. Such information is essential for 
assessing the economic progress of a country. Unfortunately in 
India such information k scanty, especially for the period prior 
to 1900. 

The first attempt to estimate the national income of India 
was made by Dadabhoy Naoroji in 1876. Mis estimates were 
based on the official statistics relating to the year 1867-68. The 
subsequent estimates of national income for the periods prior 
to 1900 arelisted in Table 1. A perusal of the estimates given in 
this (able reveals (hat (he estimates of per capita income as well 
as national income pertaining to various periods which are not 
too distant, or even for (he same period differ widely. These 
divergences are largely due to the differences in geographical 
coverage, concepts and procedures employed in various studies. 
For example, (he estimate of per capita income made by Major 
Baring was nearly a third higher than that of Dadabhoy 
Naoroji’s, mainly because Baring attempted to cover services 
whereas Dadabhoy Naoroji left them out. Also these estimates 
are not strictly comparable among themselves since they are in 
current prices and relate to different dates. For making valid 
comparisons between various estimates, it is necessary that both 
(he area covered and (he method employed in preparing these 
estimates are identical. However, the estimates made for the 
periods 1900 onwards are somewhat better mainly because of 
the developments in the statistical methods. Table 2 sets out 
the various attempts made at estimating the national income 
from 1900 onwards. 

It is evident from this table that although a number 
of attempts were made after 1900, it was only from 1948-49 
that the regular official series of national Income estimates 
were made available. The estimates prepared by various 

• ' > during 1900-1948, though of somewhat better quality. 
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Table 1 

Estimates of National Income in India. 1867-1900 


Author 

Title or source 

Area 

covered 

Year of National 
refe- income 
rence [Rs. crores) 

Per 

capita 

income 

Rs. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1. Dadabhai 
Naoroji 

Poverty and British 
rule in India, 1876 

Br. India 

1867-68 

340 

20 

2. Atkinson, 
F.J. 

A Statistical Review 
of the Income and 
Wealth of British 
India, .TRSS, June, 
1902 

ii 

1875 

S74 

30.5 

3. Major Baring Budget Speech, 

1882 

tf 

1881 

525 

27 

4. Richard, T. 

A paper read be- 
fore the Institute of 
Bankers, London, 
July, 1881 

9* 

1881 

223 

10 

5. Horne, E.A. 

An estimate of 
India’s National 
Income, Bengal 

Economic Journal, 
January, 1918 

if 

1891 


28 

6. Atkinson, 
FJ. 

A statistical review 
of the Income and 
Wealth of British 
India, JRSS, June, 
1902 

99 

1895 

877 

39.5 

7. Digby, W. 

"Prosperous” 

British India, 1901 

99 

1898-99 

428 

18.9 
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Table 2 

Estimates of National Income from 1900 




Area 

covered 


, Per capita 
income Rs, 

Aiiihor 

Title or soiirte 

Tear 

Nation 

Income 

crore 

Current 

prices 

1943’49 

prices 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) (6) (7) 

1. Curzon 

Budget speech 

Dr. India 

1901 

67S 30 149 

2. Giffen. R. 

Economic enquiries 
and studies 

India 

1903 

900 30 167 

3. Home, 

EA. 

An estimate of India's 
National Income. 

Bengal Economic 

Journal, 1918 

Br. Indu 

1911 

9S9 42 178 

4. Shirras, 
O.F. 

Report on an enquiry 
into working class 
Budgets in Bom2»y 

Br. India 

1911 

1920 SO 339 

5. Bala- 
kriihoa 

lodustrial Elecliae of 
India, 1917 

India 

)9]M2 

539 21 89 

6. Vakil and 
Muranjan 

Currency and Rnance 
n India, 192d 

India 

19iM4 

1774 58.5 231 

7. Wadia ard 
Joshi 

The Wealth of India. 
192S 

Br. India 

1913-14 

1087 44.5 171 

8. Lupton, A. 

Happy India, 1922 

Br. India 

1919-20 

28545 114 217 

9. Stater, G. 

The Madras Year 
Book, 1923 

Madras 

1919-20 

— 112 213 

10. Sarkar, 

BN. 

Proceedings of the 
Council of State 

Br. Indu 

1921 

— over 100208 

11. Shah, K.T. 

Trade, Tariff and 
Transport in India, 
1924 

Br. India 

1921-22 1470 46 96 

12. Shah and 
Khambaita 

Wealth and Taxable 
capacity in India, 1924 

India 

1921-22 

2364 74 154 
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(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) (7) 

I3..Tiwari, 

S.G. 

Economic Prosperity 
ofU.P.1951 

U.P. 

1921-22 



107 223 

14. Shirras, 
GF. 

Poverty and Kitidved 
Economic Problems 
in India, 1935 

Br. India 

1921-22 

2866 

116 2-!: 

15. Rao, 
V.K.R.V. 

An Essay on India’s 
National Income, 1940 

Br. India 

1925-29 

2068 

80 202 

16. Shirras. 
G.F. 

Poverty and Kindred 
Economic Problems 
in India, 1935 

Br. India 

1926-27 

2824 

115 290 

17. Central 
Banking 
Committee 
1931 

Enquiry 

i 

Agr. 

Popula- 

tion 

1928 


42 108 

18. 

Simon Commission 
Report, 1929 

India 

1929 

— 

116 307 

19. 

Quoted by Davis: 
Population of India & 
Pakistan 

Br. India 

1931 


63 245 

20. Rao, 
V.K.R.V. 

The National, Income 
of British India 

India 

1931-32 1689 

62 241 

21. Desai, R.C. The Standard of living 
in India and Pakistan 

India 

1931-32 2809 

72 280 

22. Tiwari, 
S.G. 

Economic Prosperity 
of U.P., 1951 

U.P. 

1931-32 

— 

50.5 196 

23. Grigg, J. 

Quoted by Davis: 

Population of India & 
Pakistan 

Br. India 

1937-38 


56 205 

24. Tiwari, 
S.G. 

Economic Prosperity 
of U.P., 1951 

U.P. 

1938-39 

— 

56.1 220 

25. Student 

Commerce, Dec. 1943 

Br. India 

1938-39 1865 

65 255 

26. Natrajan, 

An Essay on National 






B. Income & expenditure Union 

in India, 1949. Prov, 1938-39 1482 68.5 269 
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(l) 

(2) 

(3) 

W (5) 

(6) 

~) 

27. 

TTie Eastern Economist 

_ 

193940 1924 

67 

231 

28. 

Government of India 

Br. India 

19424 3 343J 

1 14 

243 

29. 

Commerce. Dec. 1543 

Br. India 

IW243 4265 

142 

327 

30. Adarkarfc 
Tandon, 

Mimeographed: 

Mm. of Finance 

India 

194445 5060 

171 

260 

31. Saxena, 
DN. 

Ph. D. Thesis. London 
University 

Br. India 

194546 5430 

224 

337 

32. 

Min. of Commerce 

Union 

Province 

19454 6 4931 

204 

307 

33. 

Min. of Commerce 

-do- 

194647 5580 

223 

314 

34. 

Commerce, Aonoal 
Review No- (948 

Indbn 

Union 

194748 4974 

213 

263 

35. 

Mia, of Commerce 

Union 

Province 

19454 9 7059 

277 

277 

36. 

First Report of National 
Income Committee. 
1951. 

Indian 

Union 

19484 9 8710 

255 

2SS 

37. 

Final Report of the 
National Income 

Committee I95J. 

-do- 

194849 8650 

247 

247 

38. 

-do- 

-do- 

1949-50 9010 

254 

249 

39. Natrajan, 
B. 

An Essay on National 
Income & Expenditure 
in India, 1949. 

Union 

Province 

-do- 5658 

229 

221 

40, 

Final Report of 

National Income 

Committee, 1954. 

Indian 

Union 

1950-51 9530 

265 

264 

41. C.S.O. 

Conventional Estimat- 
es of National iBcome 
(different issues) 

-do- 

Published regu- 
1951-52 larly and sim/- 
onwards larly in nhite 
paper 

42. CS.O. 

Revised Estimates of 
National Income 

-do- 1 

1961 

inwards 

do- 
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suffered broadly from the same limitations as the estimates 
prepared prior to 1900. 

It should, however, be admitted that of the various 
attempts made by individuals, the study made by Dr. V.K.R.V. 
Rao is, perhaps, the most outstanding. His study constituted 
the first scientific attempt and as such it aroused the interest of 
the Government of India and eminent scholars in this, hither-to- 
fore, neglected field of national income estimation. This 
.culminated into the appointment of a National Income Com- 
mittee by the Government of India in 1949.^ 

The First Report of the National Income Committee was 
signed on 15th April, 1951 whereas the Final Report was 
signed on 14th February, 1954. Subsequent to the release of 
these reports, the official series of national income estimates 
have been regularly prepared and published by the Central 
Statistical Organisation in their annual publication Estimates of 
National Income. It is well-known that national income can be 
estimated, depending largely upon the availability of data, by 
three approaches viz., (!) the aggregate value of all goods and 
services produced by the country after deducting all material 
costs incurred in the process of production, or (n) the aggregate 
of the earnings of all people, on account of labour and of 
ownership of propertj', from the current production of goods 
and services by the country’s economy or (m) the aggregate of 
final expenditure by all people in the form of current consump- 
tion and addition to wealth. These three methods follow the 


i. An extract of the Resolution No- 15(33)-P/49 dated 4.8.1949, under 
which this was done, is given below : 

"The Government of India have been giving consideration for some 
time to the inadequacy of the factual data available for the formulation 
of economic policies. One important gap is the absence of authoritative 
estimates of the national income and its various components. The 
Government of India have accordingly decided to set up a Committee 
to advise how best this gap could be filled up. The terms of reference 
of the Committee are to prepare a report on the National Income and 
related estimates, to suggest measures for improving the quality of the 
available data and for the collection of further essential statistics 
and to recommend ways and means of promoting research in the field 
of national income. The Committee will also guide the National 
Income Unit of the Government of India to complete authoritative 
estimates of the national income.” . - • 
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production, distribution and consumption approaches. 
ConTcnlional Series’ 

The conventional estimates of national income arc pre- 
pared by follo\\ing both the product and the income approaches- 
The different approaches followed for different sectors of the 
oconomy have been largely governed by the availability of reliable 
and adequate data. For the purpose of preparing finally the 
consentional estimates of national income, the economy has 
been divided into the following sectors: 

(/) Agriculture 
li'O Animal husbandry 
(Hi) Forestry 
(ir) Mining 

(v) Factory establishments 
(«) Fishery 
(rn) Small enterprises 

{rUi) Organised banking and insurance , 

(Iat) Other commerce and transport 
(X) Profession and liberal arts and domestic service 
(xi) Public authorities 

(xil) House property and ‘ 

(x/'/i) Balance of payments and net income from abroad. > 
In the conventional scries, the estimates of net product 
from agriculture animal husbandry, forestry, fishery, mining 
and factory establishments sectors was estimated by fonowing 
the Product approach which comprises of estimating the gross 
value of output and deducting from it the value of sarlous raw 
materials, service inputs and depredation of assets used up in 
•the process of production, whereas for other sectors rie., small 
•enterprises, other commerce and transport. Profession and 
liberal arts and domestic services, house property, the income 
approach was adopted which consists of multiplying the average 
net earnings per person by the total estimated number of persons 
engaged in the respective sectors. While estimating the average net 
earnings per person, all factor incomes w ere taken into account. 

1. Estimates based on methodolosy given in the and nrra/ Reportsof 
the National Income Committeeare termed as 'comemional* estimates 
to dhttnsui:>h' these from the 'revised' estimates released recently by the 
GSO. " “ 
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The estimates of national income in respect of banking and 
insurance sector. Public authorities etc., the estimates were 
based on the analysis of the budget documents of the Central 
and State Governments, Profit and Loss Accounts of the 
Insurance Companies etc. 

Revised Series 

The conventional estimates of national income at constant 
{1948-49) prices, prepared and published by the Central Statis- 
tical Organisation till 1966, were generally based on the same 
-concepts, statistical material and methodology as described in 
the First and Final Reports of the National Income Committee. 
The Final Report also provided a number of recommendations 
for improving and collection of fresh data necessary for further 
improving the national income estimates. In view of the grow- 
ing importance of the national income estimates, particularly for 
purposes of planning, several methodological studies were under- 
taken in the National Income Unit. In 1961, it brought out a 
study entitled “National Income Statistics — Proposals for a 
revised series of National Income Estimates for 1955-56 to 
1959-60"^. The C.S.O., after taking into account the comments 
and suggestions of various scholars and agencies engaged 
in this field and a number of additional independent studies 
based on the latest available data with the government and 
■nbn-gbVernment agencies helped in bringing out • in 1967 
another official publication “Brochure on Revised Series of 
National Product for 1960-61 to 1964-65.”^ This publication 
describes briefly the revised methodology as well as the conven- 
tional methodology ' along with the estimates for different 
industries of the economy. The detailed volume which 
promises to provide detailed methodology, different sources of 
data and suggestions for further improvement etc., is also expected 
to be published soon. ' 

’ ' As in the case of conventional series, the revised estimates 


1. The Propojfl/j contains a comparison of sectorwise rates of change as 
measured -by the conventional series and the revised series as presented 
in this publication. 

2. In the Brochure, use has been made of the expression ‘national product’, 
- in the place of ‘national income' which means one and the same thing at 

the aggregate level. ..... 
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of national product in respect of the following heads have been 
prepared along with the estimation of working force from 
individual industries of the economy.^ 

1. Agriculture 

2. Forestry and logging 

3. Fishing 

4. Mining and quarr)ing 

5. Large-scale manufacturing 

6. Small-scale manufacturing 

7. Construction 

8. Electricity, gas and water supply 

9. Transport and Communication 

10. Trade. Storage. Holds and Restaurants 

1 1 . Banking and Insurance 

12. Real estate and Ownership of dwellings 

13. Public Administration and Defence 

14. Other Services 

15. External transaction 

The revised series of national product are prepared botb 
at current and at 1960-61 prices. In preparing these estimateSr 
a large number of revisions have been made to various sectors 
of the economy. These revisions are largely the results of the 
availability of fresh data from diiferent Government and nDD- 
Government agencies. Here also, as in the case of conventional 
Scries, the Product approach has been employed in the commo- 
dity-producing sectors vie., agriculture, forestry and logging, 
lishing. mining and quarrying, large-scale manufacturing; 
whereas for other sectors like Small-Scale manufacturing, 
electricity, gas and water supply, transport and communica- 
tion, trade, storage, hotels and restaurants, real estate and 
ownership of dwelling, the income approach has been employed. 
For construction industry, estimates have been prepared by 
following both the coramodily-fiovv and the expenditure 
methods. For other seclor-s Ihe estimates are based on the 
detailed analysis of Central and State Government budgets in 
the case of Public Administration and defence and on the 
basis of analysis of Profit and Loss Accounts of the Banks 


1. Appendix I lo this chapter contains the activities locluded tinder the 
various industry groups in the revised scries. 
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and Insurance Companies for Banking and Insurance sector. 
Estimates of ‘External Transactions’ are based on the data 
supplied by the Reserve Bank of India. We now discuss 
briefly the improvements effected in the revised series over the 
■conventional series.^ 

The improvements effected in the revised series relate to 
certain modifications in the industrial classification for the 
measurement and presentation of national product estimates, 
use of the 1961 population census data, presentation of separate 
estimates, as far as possible, in respect of organised and un- 
organised sectors of the economy and estimation of national 
product in each sector. 

‘•The main improvements in the revised industry-wise 
estimates, however, relate to (a) the broad sector-agriculture 
where the all-India estimates are obtained by aggregating the 
state-wise estimates which are based on the fully revised 
estimates of out-turn of agricultural commodities, revised yield 
rates of minor crops, livestock products and agricultural by- 
products, wider empirical base for data on prices and use of 
latest data on cost deductions ; (b) large-scale manufacturing, 
where the detailed data thrown up by the Annual Survey of 
Industries together with the revised index of Industrial Produc- 
tion with 1960 as the base have been used ; (c) un-organised 
sectors like small scale manufacturing, transport other than 
railways, trade, hotels and restaurants and other services, 
wherein the working force estimates have been obtained from the 
current national sample survey data supplemented by the results 
of other available surveys and studies and the 1961 census of 
population ; (d) Construction where expenditure and commo- 
dity-flow approaches instead of income approach have been 
adopted ; fe) real estate and ownership of dwellings, where the 
estimates have been prepared on the the basis of number of 
residential houses reported in 1961 census of population; and 
{f) Public administration and defence, where the scope of the 
industry has been narrowed to the extent practicable with a 
view to exclude all Government activities other than administra-- 
tive and regulatory activities. The base year, for compiling ..the 


I. For details of improvements efiecte'd in the revised series, the reader 
should refer to Appendix II to this chapter. 
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constant price estimates in the revised series is 1960-61 in place 
of J 948-49 adopted for com’eational series. This is done 
especially because 1960-61 is the more recent bench-mark year 
for which maximum data arc available."* 

Kegional Income Studies 

Regional or state income can be defined either as the in- 
come originating within the boundaries of the state or as the 
income received by the normal residents of the state i.e., income 
accruing to the residents of the slate. The former corresponds 
to ‘domestic product’ concept for the country as a whole and 
the latter to ‘national income* concept. For a comparative 
study of the lewl of industrial and economic development among 
(he states, it is essential to have an estimate of income originat- 
ing within each state. In India because of the inherent concept- 
ual difficulties and the lack of relevant statistics no attempt has 
so far been made either by the Slate Statistical Bureaus (S S.B.) 
or by the Central Statistical Organisation to prepare estimates on 
income accruing within the states. All available statistics on the 
subject are, therefore, based on (he concept of 'domestic pro- 
duct*. For purposes of satisfactory analysis of regional issues, 
e.g., balanced development and allocation of resources and for 
formulation of national policies aimed at regional development, 
it is vety essential to have estimates of regional income by both 
the approaches mentioned above. 

In view of (he growing importance of statewise estimates 
of domestic product for purposes of regional planning, the S.S.B’s 
have been regularly preparing and publishing such estimates for 
their states utilising all the possible published and unpublished 
material for their respective states. For commodity producing 
sectors, the estimates are prepared by the S.S.B’s according to 
the standard methodology laid down by the Central Statistical 
Organisation. It is only in the case of non-comraodity-produc- 
ing sectors that numerous difficulties arise. Attempts arc being 
made by individual S.S.B’s to prepare as far as possible estimates 
of state domestic product so that these become comparable with 


I. The deflators/indicators used for arrivieg ai oatioDat product at constant 
prices in the conventional and revised senes are contained m Appendix 
HI totbis chapter. 
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ttie All India estimates of national income. 

It is hoped that, as in the case of commodity producing 
sectors, estimates are prepared by the S.S.B’s on the standard . 
methodologies evolved by the C.S.O. for the non-commodity 
producing sectors also so that the domestic products of the states 
become camparable with the all India estimates. Steps have 
been taken by the C.S.O. and standard methodologies have been' 
evolved for preparing estimates of the state income relating to . 
(f) Electricity, Gas and Water Supply (ii) Public administration, 
local authorities, {Hi) Other Services (Education), other services, 
(medical and health and other services (Sanitar)'). In the case 
of Small-scale manufacturing, Construction, Transport by other 
means, Trade, Storage, hotels and restaurants. Real estate and 
ownership of dwelling, other ser\’ices (others), standard method- 
ologies are yet to be prepared. For railways, communications, 
banking and insurance, public administration (Central), the C.S.O. 
has to prepare estimates with more or less firm database as 
available at the centre and in the States. 

In the case of preparation of all India estimates, there are. 
still- many sectors where very little data are available and in 
order to improve further the revised estimates, constant efforts, 
are being made at the Central Statistical Organisation to fill up 
these gaps either through N.S.S. or other agencies like the R.B I. 
Similar efforts should be made by individual S.S.B’s to assess 
the shortcomings of the data available at state level and the ways 
and means of filling such gaps to improve the estimates at state 
level. Here mention may be made of some of the very important, 
gaps which still exist and which need to be filled up through 
surveys or type studies etc. In the case of agriculture industry, 
e.g., data on (f) yield rates of by-products such as straw and 
stalks, rice hiisk, sugar cane thrash etc., {it) data on the pro- 
duction and prices of minor crops and bi'-products are very, 
scanty and inadequate to meet the requirements of the national 
income at the all India level. Similarly, j'ield rates of milk per 
animal, utilisation and conversion rates of milk into various 
products, slaughter statistics from authorised slaughter houses 
bn a regular basis, animal feed cost and other costs, marketable 
surplus of animal husbandry' products, prices of animal husband- 
ry products are some of the gaps in the case of ‘animal 
husbandry industry’. As regards Forestry, data on minor forest 
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produce, trade and transport margros, input/cost of production, 
prices on a regular basis for major and minor forest produce 
are lacking. For Fishing, annual catch of inlaid fish, cost of 
production separately for inlaid and subsistence fishing, trade 
and transport margins, collection of prices for inlaid and marine 
fish etc., are some of the neak points of the sectors. So far as 
Mining, Quarrying, Factory establishment sectors arc concerned, 
quite a lot of published material is available. It is in the case 
of small enterprises where not much data are available. For 
this industry, it is essential to have data on inputs, outputs and 
employment separately for household and non-household parts. 
Similar data on inputs, outputs and employment are essential 
for construction industry. In the case of other commerce and 
transport, data on employment, earnings, trade margins need to 
be further improved. For ser\ices, data on earnings and em- 
ployment on regular basis are essential. These are in brief some 
of the gaps and shortcomings of the diflcrcnl sectors which need 
to be filled up to further improve the revised estimates of national 
income. With the improvement in the national income estimates, 
the statewise estimates of domestic product may also improve 
and serve the purpose of the planners and administrators. 

Saving and Capital Formation 

The absence of any estimates of Capital formation and saving 
of reasonable reliability constitutes a major gap in the national 
accounts statistics. In thlssection. sve review the various attempts 
made so far to estimate saving and capital formation in India. 

Saving 

Apart from being an important constituent of the system 
of national accounts, saving by itself has an important role to 
play in the economic development of the country. 

In India, so for no official estimates of saving are available. 
Recently, besides the researdies of indWiduafs,’- some pioneering 

1. {») Avadhani, K.R-, and others : Saringinihe Indian Union, J949~50 
to 1954'S’', Papers on National Income ard Allied Topics Vol, I, 
Indian Conrcrence on Research in National Income, 1960. 

(ii) Bhatt. V V. iScMigs arj Capital Formation, economic Devetopment 
and a Cultural Chanse, April, 1539, Chicago (U.S A.). 
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attempts have been made by the Resen'e Bank of India, the 
INational Council of Applied Economic Research (NCAER) and 
the Central Statistical Organisation to prepare such estimates. 

The Reserve Bank published their first estimates of saving in 
the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin,MaTch I960. These estimates 
■were subsequently revised in the light of fresh data. These revis- 
ed estimates were published along with the investment estimates 
in Reserve Bank’s Bulletin, August 1961. The latest estimates of 
the Reserve Bank are for the period 1950-51 to 1962-63, and 
these are published in the Bank’s Bulletin, March 1965. These 
estimates are primarily based on data taken from balance-sheets, 
.and profit and loss accounts for the organised sectors while for 
the activities of the household, the saving has been measured in 
terms of the additions to their financial and non-financial assets. 
Subsequently, the Reserve Bank has also published in the The 
Report on Currency and Finance, 1966-67, the estimates of 
saving of government and domestic sectors and in the case of 
households the estimates relating to financial assets. These 
cover the period 1950-51 to 1964-65. 

The NCAER also undertook in 1958 a study of aggregate 
saving, providing detailed estimates of saving and investment 
for the various sectors of the Indian economy on the basis of 
information available from a number of sources. The estimates 
of saving and investment which werep ubiished in 1961 in the 
NCAER’S monograph. Saving in India, related to the period 
1948-49 to 1957-58. Subsequently, the Council conducted two 
■Surveys-All India urban and Rural Household Saving Surveys — 
the results of these two surveys and other available data were used. 
:to estimate the level of domestic saving in India.® The latest 
estimates in the series cover the period 1950-51 to 1964-65.® 

The Central Statistical organisation has also attempted 
to estimate saving* in India. The estimates are available in. 


J. NCAER, Urban Income and Saving. 1962 and All India Rural House- 
hold Saving Survey, Volumes I and If. 

2. NCAR, Saving in India, 1950-51 to 1961-62, July, 1965. 

3. NCAER, Saving in India during the Plan Periods, monograph- 16, 
June 1966. 

A. Here it would be useful to give the definition of domestic and national 
savings as laid down in the U.N.- .System of National Accounts. 
Domestic Saving, thus comprises the aggregate saving of all the 
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CSO’S mimeographed monograph' Financing of Gross Capitol 
F> rrr.aiion in India for 1948-49 to 1959-60} The Saving esti- 
mates are prepared for pubJic, private corporate and prhate 
non-corporate sectors, separately. 

Savingesfimatcsof publicscctor.comprisingof government 
administration, botK departmental and non-deparlmental, are 
prepared primarily from an analysis of income and expenditure 
accounts and balance sheets of individual units. The saving, 
estimates of private corporate sector, comprising of non-£o\crn- 
ment non-financial companies, commercial banks and other 
financial institutions and cooperative banks and societies, arc 
prepared separately for public and private limited companies 
and banks, and cooperative societies. The estimates for the 
former are prepared from the income and expenditure accounts 
as the retained profits of companies, while the estimates for 
the latter, namely, cooperative societies are prepared from the 
details of changes In reserves obtained from their aenua? 
accounts. The CSO has obtained the saving of the private 
non-corporate sector as a residual after deducting the saving 
of the government and corporate sectors. 

The estimates of gross domestic saving given in CSO*S 
publication nere obtained by subtracting from gross capital 
formation, the net capital inflow from abroad. 

A Serious gap in the field of saving is the non-cxistence 
of suitable dcflators/indicators to prepare saving estimates at 
constant prices. It is hoped that the concerned agencies engaged 
in this field would pay due attention to devising such deflators/ 
indicators. 

Capital Formation 

Capital formation constitutes another important item of 
national accounts. In India, the CSO,* besides individual rc- 


econotnfc untfs mtbia (he geographical boeindiries oF the coantry tries- 
pective of whether they are Indian or Foreign. National saving is 
domesticsaving /’/^saving of /odijn natjonals/esfabhih/Deols abroad 
minus saving of foreign nationals/establbhments in India. 

J. ^eeaho Esiimates of Gross Capita} Formation In India for J94S-49 to 
m0-6l. CSO, 1961. 

2. CSO. Ei/ima.'es of Cross Capital Formation in India for 1943-4') to 
i960^l. 
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searchers,^ have recently made some attempts to prepare the esti- 
mates of capital formation. In the following paragraphs, the pro- 
cedure followed by CSO to arrive at these estimates is outlined. 

The CSO has prepared estimates of gross capital formation 
in respect of both fixed capital formation and change in stocks- 
for the Indian economy. Separate estimates of capital formation 
have also been made for the public and private sectors for the 
two type sof capital goods, namelj', ‘Construction’ and ‘machinery 
and other equipment’. Estimates of capital formation and change- 
in stocks by types of purchasers are also available. We now 
describe the procedure and the source material used in arriving at 
the estimates of capital formation in (i) construction^ (including, 
construction of residential houses), (ii) machinery and equipment 
(excluding durable goods in the hands of households and war 
equipment), and (iii) changes in stocks (exclusive of change ia 
stocks of war materials). 

(/) Construction : 

Construction for the purpose of estimating capital forma- 
tion is taken to cover not only the construction activity carried 
out by special trade contractors such as carpenters, plumbers, 
plasterers and electricians, but also all own-account construction- 
work taken as an ancilliary activity by the staff and for the use; 
of an enterprise. 

The estimates of capital formation in construction are- 
prepared by following both (i) the production or commodity- 
flow approach which envisages a regular flow of data on the- 
production of various types of construction materials, their 
imports, exports and stocks, their wholesale and retail prices- 
as well as trade and transport charges that might be attributable- 
to them at the site of construction and (ii) the expenditure- 
approach which involves preparing estimates of the money 
spent on various types of construction projects undertaken-, 
during the reference period by different economic units. 

1. For example, (/) Tiwari S.G., and others. Estimates of Capital Forma- 
tion in India and («) Lai, R.N., and others. Growth of Construction' 
Industry in India, 1950-SI to 1964-65, Papers submitted at the 4th and' 
6th Indian Conferences on Research in National Income, respectively. 

2. Capital formation in construction excludes expenditure on current repairs 
and maintenance and construction expenditure of defence estal i-t- ' 
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The commodity-flow approach covers cement. Iron and 
steel products, permanent fixtures and fittings and other building 
jnaterials. In estimating the availability of these materials 
account is taken of their domestic production in factory es- 
tablishments as well as in small-scale enterprises. Information 
has been drawn from a number of sources. Domestic produc- 
tion and stocks in the factory establishments have been com- 
piled mainly from Annual Surrey of Industries (ASI), Monthly 
Statistics of Production of Selected Industries, annual reports of 
the Directorate General of Technical Development (DGTD). 
Data on imports, exports, re-exports and Import duties have 
■been compiled from Monthly Statistics of Foreign Trade of 
India and Customs and Excise Revenue Statements of the Indian 
Union (DGCl&S). Contribution of small enterprises to the 
inputs in construction has been worked out on the basis of the 
estimates of value added in the groups ‘metal manufacturing 
jind engineering’ and ‘wood, glass, stone and ceramics’. 

The estimates of construction unaccounted in the com- 
modityflowapproach have been prepared in respect of con- 
struction and repairs and maintenance of residential and non- 
resldentia! housing and other construction work. The principal 
sources for deriving these estimates are the All India Rural 
Debt and Investment Survey, 1961-62 (RBI), the All India Rural 
Household Savings Surrey (NCAER), National Sample Survey 
■Reports,* balance sheets of public and private companies and 
Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India (RBI). 

To obtain the estimates of capital formation in construc- 
tion, the estimates of repairs and maintenance and the total 
•estimates of construction for defence are deducted from the 
total estimates of construction consisting of estimates covered 
•by the commodity flow approach and the estimates not covered 
•by the commodity flow approach. 

Construction industry accounts for major part of the 
fixed capital formation in the economy. Table 3 gives an idea 
of capital formation in construction in relation to total capital 
formation in the economy. It should be mentioned here that 


J. Especially, the NSS Report No. 97, TMes tvUh Kates on Capital For- 
mation, ISth Round {Rural}, and the NSS Draft Report No 133, Tables 
yvith Notes on Capital Formation, I7tk Round {Urban). 
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the .comparisons are only approximate since there are wide- 
methodological differences in the compilation of two estimates, 
namely, net capital formation estimates prepared by the RBI, 
and the estimates of capital formation in construction taken, 
from Lai’s Paper.^ 


Table 3 

Proportion of net capital Formation in Construction 
To Total net Domestic Capital Formation 


{at current prices) {Rs. crores) 



Total net do- 

Net capita! 

Proportion of 

Years 

tUestic capital 

formation in 

(3) to (2) 


formation* 

construction*** 

(■per cent) 

(1) 

.(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1950-51 

534 

360 

67.4 

1951-52 

754 . 

288 

38.2 . 

- ; 1952-53 

391 

in 

70.7 

1953-54 

562 

301 

53.5 

1954-55 

811 

357 

44.1 

• 1955-56 

1034 

463 

44.8 

1956-57 

1454 

635 

43.6 

1957-58 

1287 

536 

. 41.6 

. . -1958-59 , 

1331 

558 

41.9 

1959-60 

1360 

666 . 

49.0 . 

1960-61 

1869 

912 

'48.8 

♦* 1961-62 

1788 

1029 

57.6 

1962-63 

2053 

1099 

53.5 


• RBI estimates of investment published in RBI Bulletin, March, 1965. 


•* Estimates of net domestic capital formation are adjusted on the basis 
of estimates of saving in the financial assets of the house-hold sector 
■ given in the Report on Currency and Finance, 1966-67. 

***Lal and others : Growth of Construction Industry in India, 1950-51 to- 
1964-65. 


(ii) Machinery and equipment : 

Although estimates of capital formation in machinery and 
equipment may be prepared either by commodity flow or by 
expenditure approaches, these in India estimates have beea 
prepared on the basis of commodity-flow approach. 

1. Lai R.N.. and others. Growth of Construction Industry in India, 1950-51' 
to 1964-65, a paper submitted to the Sixth Indian Conference >. 
Research in National Income, 1968. 
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The main sources of data for preparing estimates of 
•capital formation in machinery and equipment are the Annua! 
SufYcys of Industries (Census and sample sectors) reports, 
Monthly Statistics of the Foreign Trade of India, Customs and 
Excise Revenue Statements of the Indian Union, Annual Reports 
■of the Railway Board, and relevant National Sample Survey 
Reports.* 

The procedure employed in estimating capital formation 
in 'machinery and equipment Is as follows. The value of 
domestic production of machinery and other equipment both 
in factory establishments and small enterprises sectors are 
estimated at ex-factory prices, to which are added the amount 
<if excise duties, c.i.f. value of export duties; and the value of 
re-exports are deducted from it. The total value so obtained is 
marked up for the trade, transport and other charges (which 
include expenditure on brokerage, iostaliatioo, engineering, 
.architects, legal and other services, and indirect taxes other 
than excise duties and import duties) and, thereafter the value 
of exports is deducted to arrive at the estimates of the available 
supply of various items. As all the hems considered for esti- 
mating capital formation are not wholiy capital in character, 
these are classiOed into (t) capital goods, (ii) parts of capital 
goods, and, (Hi) partly capital goods.* As the total value of 
the latter two categories cannot be taken wholly as capita) 
goods, only a certain proportion of these enter into the esti- 
mates of gross domestic capital formation. 

(ill) Changes in Slocks : 

Estimates of changes in stocks are prepared in respect of 
(i) foodgrains, (;7) livestock, (///) mining, (ir) commerce, (v)' 
agricultural commodities, (v/) manufacturing (vii") electricity, 
and (viii) public administration. 

For preparing the estimates of changes in stocks, data on 
scocts of raw materials, work in progress and Gaished products 
held by producers and traders both in the public apd private 
sectors, are needed both in physical and value terras. 

l. Espfctatfy the N S S. Report No. IC5, Tahlef with Notes on Hauje'iold 
non-mecfianised Transport and uidixation of yeorknig animals, (July 195? 
toJuneJ960). 

Z Another category may be 'parti of partly capital goods’. • - 
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The principal sources of data for preparing these estimates 
are the Trend and Progress of Banking in India (RBI), the Quin- 
quennial Livestock Censuses, various publications brought out by 
the Indian Bureau of Mines, Reports of .the Annual Survey of 
Industries, Monthly Statistics of the Production of Selected Indus- 
tries in India, annual accounts of the State Electricity Boards, ^ 
private electricity companies and municipal undertakings, 
■National Sample Survey Reports, Bulletin of Food Statistics, etc. 

It should be pointed out here that adequate data are not 
available in respect of the stocks held either in small enterprises 
sector or by traders. Further, data on stocks of various 
commodities in the non-government and non-corporate sector 
are also very scanty. 

Estimates of Gross and net Capital Formation ; 

In order to arrive at the estimates of gross capital for- 
mation, the estimates of gross fixed capital formation in ‘cons- 
truction’ and ‘machinery and other equipment’ are added to 
the estimates of change in stocks. 

The estimates of net formation^ may be derived from the 
estimates of gross capital formation after allowance is made for 
depreciation, obsolecence and accidental damage to fixed capital. 

The estimates of allowance for depreciation provided by 
the departmental commercial undertakings can be culled out 
from the accounts contained in the budgets and in the case of 
Ihe corporate sector, from the annual accounts of the companies. 
For non-corporate non-government sector, the available infor- 
mation being very scanty, statistics need to be collected along 
with data on capital formation. The estimates of gross capital 
formation at constant prices have also been prepared by using 
suitable deflators indicators. 

Estimates of capital formation to be meaningful for policy 
-purposes should be available by industrial use. However, the 
present availability of statistical information is ver>' inadequate 
•to permit a satisfactory estimation of capital formation in 

1. Conceptually, net capital formation represents the addition to fixed 
capital tbuildings, other construction and works, equipment and 
machinery) and working capital (producer’s stocks) available for further 
production. {Concepts and Definitions of Capital Formation Studies in 
Methods, Series F, No. 3, Statistical Office, United Nations). 
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coDslnjclJon by induslries. 
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ACnVITIES COVERED UNDER THE VARIOUS 

INDUSTRY GROUPS IN THE REVISED SERIES 

3 Agriculture, 

The activities included under this industry group are (/) 
■growing of field crops, fruits, nuts, seeds and vegetables, (//; tea, 
coffee and rubber plantations, {Hi) growing of trees on farm 
yards and village common lands, (iv) agricultural and horti- 
cultural services on a fee or contract basis such as harvesting;, 
baling and threshing, husking and shelling, preparation of tobac- 
co for marketing, pest destroying and spraying, pruning, pick- 
ing, packing and operating irrigation systems including those: 
operated by government, (v) rental income from farm builditigs'* 
and farm machinery and interest on agricultural debt, (v/) breed- 
ing and rearing of animals and poultry including private 
veterinary services, (vii) production of milk and milk products, 
•.(viii) slaughtering, preparation and dressing of meat, {ix) pro- 
duction of raw hides and skins, eggs, raw wool, honey and silk 
worm cocoons, and (x) hunting and trapping. 

n Forestry and Logging. 

The activities in forestry and logging include (a) forestry 
'(planting, replanting and conservation of forests, gathering of 
uncultivated materials, charcoal burning carried out in the 
forests etc.), and (b) logging (felling and rough cutting of trees; 
hewing or rough shaping of poles, blocks etc., and transportation 
of logs up to the permanent lines of transport). 

HI Fishing. 

The activities included in this industry relate to commer- 
cial and subsistence fishing in (/) ocean, coastal and off-shore 
waters and gathering of sea weeds, sea shells, pearls, sponges 
and other ocean and coastal water products, (/r) inland water 
fishing which include catching, taking and gathering of fish from 
rivers, irrigation and other canals, lakes tanks, inundated 
tracts, etc. and exploitation of uncultivated plant life in inland 
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waters and artifickl ponds and (i/i'j fish curing, e.g., salting and 
sundrjiag of fish. 

n' Mining and Quarrjing. 

The activities covered under this industry comprise ‘extra* 
ction of minerals which occur in nature as either solids, liquids, 
or gases; underground and surface mines, quarries and oil tveJIs, 
with all supplemental operations for dressing and beneficiating 
ores and crude minerals such as breaking, milling, waihing, 
cleaning, grading, etc.’ All these activities arc covered to the 
extent they arc carried at the mine site Production of salt 
obtained by evaporaiioa process has not been included in this 
industry. Large expenditures on prospecting and boring activities 
are also excluded from this industry and covered under ‘construc- 
tion’ industry. 

Y Large-scale Manufacturing. 

Large-scale manufacturing sector covers all nanufacturiag 
and processing establishments {called factories) which are- regis- 
lered under the Indian Factories Act, 1948. Establishments regis* 
tered under the Factories Act but not engaged in manufacturing 
aclivity, such as those providing water and sanitary services, rec- 
reation services, personal services, and generation, transmission 
and distribution o f electricity arc excluded from the scope of this 
sector. Similarly operation of cold storages, which, though 
classified under ‘manufacturing’ in the Annual Sun’cy of Indus- 
lrjes(ASI)hasnotbeencoveredIierc but in ‘trade, storage, hotels 
and restaurants’ industry. Railway workshops, mints and other 
manufacturing establishments arc considered to form part of the 
large-scale manufacturing sector, • 

VI Small-scale Mnnufacturing. 

Small-scale manufacturing covers all manufacturing and 
proceisicg activities. iochidingrepaic.audmaiQtettauccsecvtces 
undertaken by households and non-household small-sc.nle man\>- 
facturing units which arc not* registered, under the Indian 
Factories Act* 1948. However, hand-pounding of rice, conver- 
sion of sugarcane into gur, slaughtering of animals for meat 
and preparation of milk products (e.g., ghee,dahi, etc. except 
kjioya, ice-cream and cluina) are treated as aacillary activities iti 
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the /agriculture’ industry. 

VII Construction.: 

; : The activities in this industry cover construction, repair 

and ■ demolition of buildings, highways, streets and culverts, 
heavy construction of such projects as sewers and water mains, 
railway road beds, rail-roads, piers, tunnels, subways, elevated 
highways, bridges, viaducts, dams, drainage projects, sanitation 
projects, aquenducts, irrigation and flood control projects, hy- 
droelectric plants, water power projects, gas mains, pipelines 
and all other types of heavy construction, marine construction 
such as dredging under-water-rock removal, pile driving, land 
draining and reclamation, construction of harbours and water- 
ways, water wells, airports, athletic fields, golf courses, swim- 
ming pools, tennis courts, parking areas, communication systems 
such as telephone and telegraph lines and all other construction, 
whether undertaken by private bodies or governmental authori- 
ties. It also includes construction, repair and demolition work 
undertaken as an ancillary activity by the staff and for the use 
of an entreprise classified in any other industry. . Thus the scope 
of this industry covers all own-account construction activity in,, 
addition to the construction activity carried out by special trade 
contractors such as carpenters, plumbers, plasterers and electri- 
cians. Further, prospecting and boring activity is included in 
construction . whereas removal of overburden by manual and 
machine: methods is included . in the mining and quariying 
industry. . 

TTni Electricitj',-Gas and Water Supply. 

- The activities covered in this industry group include (/) 
generation, . transmission and distribution of electric energy, (ii) 
manufacture of gas in gas works and the distribution of- manu- 
factured , or natural , gas to domestic and industrial consumers, 
and (/») collection, purification and distribution of water to 
domestic and industrial consumers excluding the operation of 
irrigation systems. : 

IX Transport and Communication. 

The activities in this. industry group are (f) transport by 
railways, (ii) communication services, rendered -by the Posts and 
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Telegraphs Department (P & T) and the Oterseas Ccinr.uiJca* 
tion Service (OCS), and (lYi) transport by other means, tii, mech- 
anised and non-meebanised road transport, organised and un- 
organised water transport, air transport and services incfder.tal to 
transport. Railway workshops and railway manufacturing estab- 
lishments like Cfaittaranjan Locomotive Works, Integral Coach 
Factory etc , are, however, excluded from railwajs. Further, the 
activities of the P & T, relating to post office savings bank, 
cumulativ’e time deposit accounts, national sav ings certificates and 
life insurance are also excluded from the communication industry. 
These activities are included In the large-scale manufacturing 
sector, and banking and insurance industry group respectively.* 

X Trade, Storage, Hotels and Restanrants. 

The activities covered by this industry group are (0 whole- 
sale and retail trading including importing and exporting of goods 
and commodities, auctioncering.7iiriogout of durable goods and 
other allied activities, (i/) operation of storage facilities 
warehouses (including bonded warehouses), cold storage, furni- 
ture repositories and safe deposits, when such storage is offered 
as an independent service, and (ti7) services rendered by hotels, 
boarding bouses, eating houses, cafes, restaurants etc. 

XI Banking and lasnrence. 

This industry group includes banks, banking department 
of the RBI, insurance carriers of all kinds and other financial 
Institutions such as slock exchanges, loan, investment, hire- 
purchase. chit-fund and other non-banking financial companies, 
industrial development and financial corporations, activities of the 
p4S;T Department relating to Ibe post office savings bank, cumu- 
lative time deposit accounts, national savings certificates and life 
insurance, and co-opcralivc credit societies (such as primary 
agricultural and non-agricuUural credit societies, grain banks, 
primary land mortgage banks. Central land mortgage banks, 
supervisory unions, Central credit societies, industrial co-opera- 
tive banks, and State co-operative banks). 

XII Real Estate and Ownership of Dwellings. 

The net product from real estate and ownership of dwell- 
ings consists of the net rental incoire accruing from ownership 
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of dwellings and the net product from activities of all types of 
dealers such as operators, developers and agents connected with, 
real estate. The net rental income from buildings other than 
dwellings has been included in the net product from various- 
industry groups which use these fixed assets. 

XIII Public Administration and Defence. 

The services included in public administration and defence 
are those rendered by the administrative departments of Central 
Government, State Governments, municipal corporations, 
improvement trusts, municipalities, ziJa pomtedj/district and 
local boards and village panchayats. Expenditure on admini- 
stration of various funds (e.g.. Central road fund, famine relief 
fund etc.) and the activities of the issue department of the RBI 
are also included. However, construction activity undertaken 
by government is covered under the industry ‘construction’,, 
whereas ‘education’ and ‘medical and health services’ are included 
in the industry group ‘other services’. The departmental com- 
mercial enterprises of government such as railways, communica* 
tion, forests, road transport, electricity, irrigation industries etc., 
as also the defence manufacturing establishments, government, 
printing presses and port trusts are included in the appropriate 
industry groups. 

XIV Other services. 

The range of activities covered in this industry group in- 
cludes (/■) education and research services, (n) medical and health 
services, (///) religious and other community services, (iv) legal 
services, (v) business services, (ri) recreation and enterainment 
services (vH) personal services comprising domestic services, 
laundry, cleaning and dyeing, barbers and beauty shops and 
other personal services, (viii) sanitary services (comprising gar- 
bage and sewage disposal including the operation of drainage 
systems), and (ix) services/activities not elsewhere classified. 

XV External Transactions. 

The net factor income from abroad constitutes (/) net: 
compensation of employees, and (//) net .property and entre- 
preneurial income (i.e., interest, dividends and profits) from the- 
rest of the world. 
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IMPRO'V'EMENTS INTRODUCED IN THE REVISED SERIES 
I Working Force. 

In the revised series major improvements have been pos- 
sible due to the adoption of the remed industrial classification 
and the incorporation of latest available data. According to the 
revised industrial classification the erstwhile sector ‘other com- 
merce and transport’ has now been split up info (0 ‘trade, 
storage and hotels and restaurants* and (fi) ‘transport other than 
railwajs’ under the broader category 'transport and communi- 
cation’. Similarly, the former two industries 'professions and 
liberal arts* and ‘domestic service* base been combined into the 
broad industry group ‘other services’. The previous ‘organised 
basking and insurance’ industry which now includes indigenous 
money lending also, is termed as ‘banking and insurance*. The 
scope of the former industry ‘bouse property’ has been extended 
to cover ‘real estate’ (previously included in ‘other commerce 
and transport') and is accordingly called as ’real estate and owner- 
ship of dwellings’. The projections of working force estimates 
for years other than 1960-61 have been made in respect of'other 
serv'ices’ industry only. These projections have been made 
partly on the basis of trends revealed by current available data 
(e.g., for educational and medical services) and partly by using 
the 1951 and 1961 census economic data in preference to the use 
of similar data thrown up by the 1941 and 1951 censuses. 

H itgriculture. 

The improvements ciTccled in preparing the revised csti- 
mates from agriculture ate io a number of directions such as 
(i) adoption of fully revised output figures of agricultural com- 
taodities mstead of partUUy cevised figures, (a) cevluon of the 
yield rates of various by-products and also of value of yield per 
hectare of certain unspecified minor crops where no data existed 
on physical yield rates, (fi'O revision in the yield rates of milt, 
wool, eggs and dung, (iV) considerable widening of the empirical 
coverage of data on wholesale prices used for evaluation 
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purposes, (tv) revision, of-, the method, of averaging the wholesale 
prices and adoption of peak marketing period; in preference to 
the harvest period of a crop for purposes of averaging over time. 
(yi) inclusion of inputs, which have assumed importance such as 
electricity, diesel oil, pesticides etc., (v/7j building up the aggre- 
gates by working out most of the details at State level, and (v//7) 
inclusion of the operation of government irrigation systems. 

ni Forestry and Logging. 

The major improvements made in the revised estimates 
from this sector relate to (/) making an adjustment for non/under 
reporting of major and minor forest products and (iV) extension 
in the empirical coverage of price data as against the scanty data 
on prices culled out from the reports of Census of Indian Manu- 
factures in the case of conventional estimates. The net product 
from new plantations is also included in the revised estimates. 

IV Fishing. 

The important improvements effected in the revised series 
presented here are (/) use of the current estimates of catch of 
inland fish from the State Fishery Departments (SFD.) (//) exten- 
sion in empirical coverage of prices, (m) revision in the basis 
of estimation of value added in fish curing on the basis of latest 
data on utilization of fish for salt curing and sundrying obtain- 
ed from the SFDs, and (iv) revision in estimates of inputs on the 
basis of detailed data on costs of production of marine fish 
available from the major maritime States. 

V Mining and Quarrying. 

The improvements effected in the revised series relate to 
certain methodological changes, shift in reference period from 
the calendar to the financial year and building up of the revised 
estimates from below i.e., the national totals are arrived at by 
aggregating the Statewise estimates. 

VI Large-scale Manufacturing. 

The improvements include (i) use of Annual Survey of 
Industries data instead of projection of the gross value of out- 
' put of 1953 with the help of indices of production and prices 
and superimposition thereon of the input-output relationships 



as obtaining in 1953, aod (i‘0 compilation of estimates for fin> 
asdal )ear instead of calendar year. 

vn Small-scale ManofactoriDg. 

In the revised series a number of improvements have been 
made. The benchmark estimates of the revised scries have been 
worked out in greater detail on the basts of 196! census economic 
data on working force providing belter estimates for all the broad 
industry groups separately for rural and urban household and 
non-household subsectors. The conventional method, on (he other 
band, depended exclusively on the 1941 and 1951 census data on 
woiling force and projection thereof to subsequent jears for the 
manufacturing industries as a whole. The estimates of gross 
product per worker for the benchmark year are, perhaps, more 
reliable since they are based on an all-India survey. Further 
the benchmark estimates base been carried forward to other 
years with the help of indicators of physical output or input. 

Vin Coastructloo. 

The main Improvement relates to the estimation of gross 
product from (be estimates of expenditure on repairs, renewals, 
replacements and new construction. Also in place of the in- 
come approach, the estimates have been prepared by following 
both the commodity flow and expenditure approaches. The 
scope of construction activity has been enlarged by including 
own-account construction also. 

IX Electricity, Gas and Water Supply. 

The major improvements leiate to the use of accounts of 
individual electricity undertakings and the comprehensive statis- 
tics published by the Central Water and Power Commission. 
In the case of the gas industry, the estimates of employment are 
based on the results of the 1961 Census. For srater supply 
industry the estimates have been compiled separately for rural 
and urban areas and the latter are based on current available 
data on employment and compensation of employees obtained 
directly from various municipal corporations and municipalities. 

X Transport and Commun'eatian. 

In case of railways, the main impfovemcats cflVctcd relate 
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to exclusion of [}) railways manufacturing establishments and 
<«) construction activity in respect of transport by railways. 
Similarly in the case of communication the revision in the scope 
-of the sub-sector relates to the exclusion of (/) banking and 
insurance activities and (//) all construction activity undertaken 
ijy the Posts and Telegraphs Department. Another improvement 
relates to the adoption of ‘actual expenditure on renewals, 
•and replacement of assets’, in preference to the amount of 
•contribution to renewals reserve fund for the estimates of allow- 
ance for depreciation. In the case of ‘transport by other means’ 
^he estimates in the revised series have been compiled from the 
budget documents, accounts of non-departmental undertakings, 
port trusts and shipping companies. In mechanised private 
road transport the indicators relate to the number of various 
types of motor vehicles. The conventional estimates, however, 
■were based on the growth rate of working force during the years 
1941 and 1951. Further, estimates of average earnings per 
•worker have not been adjusted on the basis of the index 
inumbers of money earnings of factory employees as in the con- 
■ventional estimates. 

XI Trade, Storage, Hotels and Restaurants. 

The major improvements effected in the revised series 
relate to certain changes in the scope of the industry group and 
in the method of estimation as well as incorporation of latest 
available data on the subject. The scope of the industry group 
has been redefined so as to exclude all transport activities as 
well as indigenous money lending. Further, in the revised series, 
the estimates have been prepared separately for the organised 
and the un-organised parts of each of the three industry sub- 
groups v/r., ‘trade’, ‘hotels and restaurants’ and ‘storage’. For 
the conventional series, estimates of net output at current prices 
were prepared for all the years following income approach 
making use of the estimates of working force based on the ex- 
trapolation of 1941 and 1951 population census figures of work- 
ing force. Similar procedure . could not be adopted for the 
revised series due to unsatisfactory trends^ of the number of 


1. In fact, the number of workers under ‘trade’ in 1961 remained more or 
Jess stangnant at the 1951 level. In some States the total number of 
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Investment Survey for cost of .repairs of rural dwellings, and 
(v) classification of taxes on dwellings as direct tax. 

XIV Public Administration and Defence. 

The improvements relate to the narrowing down of the- 
scope of public administration and defence by excluding govern- 
.mental activities other than regulatory and administrative to the: 
■extent possible and the inclusion of the issue department of the 
RBI. 

XV Other Services. 

In the revised series the annual estimates of working force- 
have been prepared on the basis of 1951 and 1961 population 
census economic data in place of similar data for 1941 and 1951 
censuses. The estimates of earnings per worker, in the case of' 
the conventional series, rested on observations culled out from 
scattered source material of doubtful validity. Such observations 
related mostly to years earlier than the base year. For the 
revised series, the estimates are based on actual observations- 
collected through a sample enquiry relating to the year 1963-64. 
In the conventional series, workers under the sub-group ‘services/' 
activities not elsewhere classified’ were reallocated to other sub- 
groups on a pro-rata basis. In the revised series, they are shown 
as a separate group for lack of empirical basis for reclassifying, 
them into other distinctly classified groups. In the revised series, 
the earnings of secondary workers have also been taken into- 
account in estimating the total gross/net product from ‘other 
services’ industry group. In the case of education, medical and 
health, legal and sanitary services, the estimates relate to the- 
entire activity, rather than the part undertaken by the private- 
sector only as was the case with the conventional series. 

XVI External Transactions. 

The improvements relate to the inclusion of estimates oF 
foreign companies and foreign controlled rupee companies and. 
other factor services in the revised estimates. 
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workers over the decade 1951^1. The estimates of earnings per 
worker, in the case of the ‘conventional’ series, were prepared 
from <icaftered source material relating to different time periods 
which lacked in uniformity of concepts and methods of collect- 
ion. The revised estimates of net pri>dact per worker in respect 
of ‘trade and hotels and restaurants’ are based on data collected 
by the NSS through a broad-based sample cns^uiry relating to a 
more recent period viz., 1958-59. It is, however, admitted that 
even these estimates are not very satisfactory’ owing to certain 
limitations of the NSS sample size etc. For the revised series, 
earnings of workers following trade etc. as secondary activity 
have been estimated separately and taken into account to esti- 
mate the net product from this sector. Further the estimates 
for activities of organised character have been prepared sepa- 
rately with the help of currently available data thus limiting the 
errors of estimation more to the un-organised activities. 

XII Banking and Insurance. 

The important Improvements relate to (/) use of RBI stu- 
dies on non-banking financial companies and accounts of 
industrial development and fioanctal corporations, {It) inclusioir 
of ua-ofganised non-banking financul enterprises, (ili) extension 
of coverage of co-operative credit societies, (iv) use of additional 
data for life and non-life insurance sectors, and (v) inclusion of 
banking and insurance activities of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department. 

XIII Real Estate and Ownership of Dwellings. 

The main improvements made in the revised series are (i) 
the use of 1961 population census data on number of census 
houses, (ij) extension of the empirical coverage of house rent 
data from municipalities, {Hi) derivation of gross rental estimates 
for rural dwellings on the basis of data obtained from the village 
panchayals, (/v) the use of results of the All India Hural Debt and 


workers in 1961 under ‘trade’ were observed lo be lower than in 1951. 
Such faulty and unrealistic trends were mostly attributable to non- 
comparability of the economic data of the two censuses. Under these 
circumstances it was cot thought desirable to adopt the 1951-61 decen- 
nial trends of working force for projecticg the 1961 figures to post 1961 
period. 
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Investment Survey for cost of repairs of rural dwellings, and 
(v) classification of taxes on dwellings as , direct tax. 

XIV Public Administration and Defence. 

The improvements relate to the narrowing down of the- 
scope of public administration and defence by excluding govern- 
mental activities other than regulatory and administrative to the: 
extent possible and the inclusion of the issue department of the 
RBI. 

XV Other Services. 

In the revised series the annual estimates of working force- 
have been prepared on the basis of 1951 and 1961 population 
census economic data in place of similar data for 1941 and 1951 
censuses. The estimates of earnings per worker, in the case oF 
the conventional series, rested on observations culled out from 
scattered source material of doubtful validity. Such observations 
related mostly to years earlier than the base year. For the 
revised series, the estimates are based on actual observations- 
collected through a sample enquiry relating to the year 1963-64. 
In the conventional series, workers under the sub-group 'services/' 
activities not elsewhere classified’ were reallocated to other sub- 
groups on a pro-rata basis. In the revised series, they are shown 
as a separate group for lack of empirical basis for reclassifying, 
them into other distinctly classified groups. In the revised series, 
the earnings of secondary workers have also been taken into 
account in estimating the total gross/net product from ‘other 
services’ industry group. In the case of education, medical and 
health, legal and sanitary services, the estimates relate to the- 
entire activity, rather than the part undertaken by the private- 
sector only as was the case with the conventional series. 

XVI External Transactions. 

The improvements relate to the inclusion of estimates oF 
foreign companies and foreign controlled rupee companies and 
other factor services in the revised estimates. 
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A Deflators and Indicators used In the Conventional Estimates for arriving National Income at 1948>49 Prices. 

1. Agriculture I In all these sectors, physical production for the current year has 

been evaluated at the base year prices for as many items as possible. 

2. Animal Husbandry | 
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Source ; — Final Report of the National Income 
Committee, Appendix I, page 142-43 . 
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B. DEFLATORS AND INDICATORS USED IN THE 
REVISED SERIES FOR ARRIVING NATIONAL PRO- 
DUCT AT 1960-61 PRICES. 

I Agricnlture. 

The estimates of gross value of output, gross product and 
met product at constant prices have been prepared by revaluing; 
«ach item of output and input at 1960-61 prices. 

II Forestry and Logging 

Major forest products evaluated at 1960-61 prices. 

Current value of minor forest products deflated with the- 
help of specially prepared indices of wholesale prices of major 
forest products. 

III Fishing. 

(1) Revaluing the catch of marine fish, inland water fish- 
and subsistence fish at 1960-61 prices. 

(2) Value added by fish curing and net product from 
collection of pearls, chanks, oysters etc, in the bas& 
year are projected to other years by using (a) quantity 
of fish cured for the former and (b) working force for 
the latter. 

IV Mining and Quarrying. 

Revaluing the quantity of mineral output at the pit head 
price of 1960-61. 

V Large-scale Manufacturing. 

Carrying forward the bench mark estimates of 1960-61 
by twenty industry-groups with the help of appropriate indices 
■of industrial production (1960=100). 

VI Small-scale Manufacturing. 

(i) Textiles, tailoring and leather footwear — Weighted 
average of the production relatives of cloth in decen- 
tralised sector representing textiles, total cloth avail- 
able for consumption representing tailoring and the 
indicator of the production of leather footwear in the 
small-scale manufacturing sector. 
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r (jj) Leather and leather products except foolft’cart— 
^ ' , Weighted average of the production relatives of raw 

hides and skins and tanned hides.. 

(«7) Wood, glass, stone and ceramics ; — Average of the 
indices of production of non*Tnetallic mineral indus- 
tries and total population. 

(iv) Metal manufacturing and engineering : — Average of 
the indices of prodnciion of basic metal industries 
and total population. 

(p) Chamical and chemical products : — Average of the 
indices of production of chemicals in large-scale 
manufacturing sector and total population. 

(pj) Food, drink and tobacco : — Oils produced by ghanls, 
quality of tobacco required by the decentralised sector 
and total food-grains, respectively. 

Oj'O Other industries Weighted average of the indicators 

ot the six specified industry-groups. 

'Vll Construction. 

Defiatiog current price estimates with the help of the index 
sumhers of average daily wages of rural skilled labour in 
{igriculture. 

VIII Hectricitj, Gas and Water Supply. 

(i) Total quantity of electricity sold to various’ cate- 
" ' gorics of consumers. 

(ii*) Total quantity of gas sold. 

(»ij) Working force in water supply. 

IX Transport and Communication. 

' (i) Railways : — Combined indicator of number of passen- 

ger kilometres and tonne kilomclres with earnings from 
passengers and freight traOic in 1960-61 as weights. 

(//) Communication : — -Indicators relate to (he total num- 
ber of postal articles, total number of. inland and 
foreign money orders, total number of telegrams 
(excluding service telegrams) and total number of tele- 
phones, the respective weights for constructing the 
. combined index thereof being the. corresponding 
receipts in I96C-61 from these activities. . 
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(Hi) Ollier transport : 

(a) Mechanised road transport; — ^Totalworkingforce, 

(b) Non-mechanised road transport : — Combined 
index of industrial and agricultural production 
with value added from these activities as weights. 

(c) Port trusts : — Volume of tralBc handled both for 
coastal trade and foreign trade. 

{d) Shipping companies ; — Combined indicators rela- 
ting to number of passengers and total cargo handl- 
ed by Indian Shipping Companies with earnings 
from the two sources in the year 1960-61 as weights. 
(e) Un-organised sea transport : — Volume of cargo 
handled by sailing vessels. 

if) Air transport ; — Combined indices relating to 
number of passenger kilometres and net tonne 
kilometres, the weights being, in proportion to 
the freight revenue and passenger revenue in 
the base year 1960-61. 

(g) Indicators used for services incidental to transport 
are based on estimates of earnings in transport, 
by rail, water and air at 1960-61 prices. 

X Trade, Storage, Hotels and Restaurants; . 

■ {/) Trade, Hotels 'and Restaurants : — A specially prepared 

index of trading activity with 1960-61 as"the‘^base. - ;■ 

(//) Storage : - - 

(o) Volume index of commodities, deposited in the 
case of. Warehousing Corporation. , 

ib) Index oT estimated employment in the case of 
cold storage and other storage facilities, i 

!XI Banking and Insurance. 

(/) Banks : — Annual charges in the total deposits of 
banks after deflating them, by the Economic Adviser’s 
(EA) general index number of wholesale prices. 

(//) Non-banking financial companies including industrial 
development and financial corporations: — Total net re- 
ceipts duly deflated by the EA’s general index of whole- 
sale prices/ • 

(m) Co-operative Credit Societies; — Membership of Credit 
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Sccietles at the end of each jear. 

(/p) Life Insurance including Postal Life Insurance: — 
Combined index of charge in the sum assured and the 
total amount of life fund both deflated by the EA’s 
general index number of wholesale prices. 

(p) Non-life insurance: — Annual premium receipts (net of 
claims and surrender^) deflated by the EA’s general 
index of wholesale prices- 

XII Real Estate and Ownership of Dwellings. 

Estimates of gross rental at 1960-61 prices in respect of 
ownership of dwellings sector have been prepared by adjusting 
the base year estimates of gross rental to otheryears on the basis 
of physical growth of the number of dwclllogs over 1951'1961 
and deducting from these the cost of repairs and maintenance 
and allowance for depreciation duty deflated with the indices of 
construction for urban and rural dwellings. In respect of the 
real estate industry, however, estimates at constant prices have 
been obtained by moving forward the )960-6l estimates of 
gross/net product on the basis of the indicator relating to 
number of urban duellings. 

XIII Public Admialstratlon and Defence. 

The estimates of net product at constant prices have been 
prepared by making adjustment each year for charges in the 
rates of pay and allowances of Government employees in relation 
to those prevalent in 1960-61. 

XIV Other Serrices. 

(i) Educational Services: — Combined indicators of (fl> 
students on rolls and (h) number of teachers. 

(li) Medical and health services: — Combined indicator of 
(o) number of medical personnel by different cate- 
gories and (h) cumber of hospital beds. 

For the remaining industries, indicators relating to- 
working force have been userf. 

XV External Transactions. 

Current prices have been deflated by import price index in 
View of deficits in the current account in the balance of payments. 

Source — Brochure on Reused Series of National 
Product for 1960-61 to 1964-65, CS.O. 
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Growth of Population in India, 1901-1961 
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Taslb 3 

Distribution of Population by Sex and Age, 1901—1961 (Per cent) 



Source : Ccnsui of India— Paper No. Z of 1963— AjoTableii Table pp. 39, 
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. Table 8 

Number of Employment Exchanges, Registrations, Persons on Live- 
Register of the Employment Exchanges and Number of Placings 
through Employment Exchanges 


(Figures as of 31st December of each year) 


Tear 

No. of 
employment 
exchanges 

No. of 
registrations 

No. of persons 
on the live 
register 
(’000 numbers) 

No. of 
placings 
(’000 nurnbers) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1950 

123 

1210 

331 

331 

1955 

136 

1584 

-692 

170 

I960 

296 

2733 

1606 

306 

1961 

325 

3733 

1833 

404 

1962 

342 ' 

3845 

2380 

458 

1963 

353 

4152 

2518 

536 

1964 

365 

3832 

2493 

545 

1965 

376 

3958 

2585 

570 

1966 

396 

3872 

2622 

507 

1967 

399 

3912 

2740 

431 


Source: Indian Labour5tatistics, Labour Bureau. 




Number of registered Trade Unions Membership of unions submitting 



Source : Indian Labour Siailsilet, Ubour Bure»u 








Table lO 

Statistics of Land Utilisation in India 
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tAfttE 

Estimated number of Operational Holdings and Area Operated by size of Holdings : 1961-62 
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Source : National Sample Survey, I'ZthTOund. 
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Commodity Group 1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-46 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 
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tree . Central Statistical Orgaaisatloa. 




General Index of Industrial Production 
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Table 18 

Index Numbers of Exports, Imports and Terms of Trade 
Exports Imports 

Year Quantity Average unit Quantity Average unit value Terms of trade (*) 
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Table 20 

Index Numbers of Consumer Prices : International Comparisons 

( 1958 = 100 ) 
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Germany — West 



{Table 20 Conihnicd) 
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Statistical 



(o) Compound rate of increase between 1950 and 1966. 

(A) Compound rate of increase between 1958 and 1967, 

Source : International financial Statistics. International Monetary Fund. 




Assets and Liabilities of the Reserve Bank of India 
{Issue and Banking Departments Combined — Rs. crores) 
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Source : Reserve Bank of India. 



Table 22 

Analysts of Money Supply Variallons 




(Continued Table 22) 
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Sourtt : Reserve Dank of India Dulletin, April, 1969 


Table 25A 

Conventional Estimates of Domestic Product at Factor Cost by Industry of Origin 
(Rs. abja*) (ot current prices) 

Industry 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66+ 1966-67+ 1967-68+ 
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11. organised banking 
and insurance 



Table 25B 

Conventional Estimates of Domestic Product at Factor Cost by Industry 
^ of Origin — Percentage Distribution 

Industry 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66+ 1966-67+ 1967-6, 
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Statistical 



rrom abroad -0 3 -0.5 *0.6 *0.5 -0,5 -0.6 -0.8 -0 8 

21. net national product 

at factor cost 100 0 100,0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

•^provisional 

Source: CSO. 
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Table 27A 

Gross Dotneslic Product at Factor Cost by Industry of Origin 
{at current prices) 
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Statistical Tables 



electricity, gas and 

water supply 86 97 112 138 160 188 221 253 

Sub-total 2870 3135 3500 4031 4474 4847 5285 5591 
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sub-total 2209 2383 2613 29 09 3247 3581 3954 4329 

15. Total: gross domestic 

product 14116 14972 15929 18225 21347 21966 25257 29642 

*crore= 10 million +provisional Source : C.S.O. 



Table 27B 

Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost by Industry of Origin— Percentage Distribution 
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Siatistical Tables 



sub-loial 10.3 10.9 21.0 21.1 21.0 22.1 20.9 18.9 

9. transport and com- 
munication 4.9 5.2 5.5 5.2 4.9 5.1 5.0 4.5 

9.1 railways 2.1 2.2 2.3 2.2 20 2.1 2.0 1.7 





Table 28A 

Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost by Industry of Oricin 
{at 2960~62 prices) 
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Table 28B 

Gross Domestic Prodnet at Factor Cost by Industry of Origin 
Percentage Distribution 
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Statistical Tables 



construction 4.5 4.4 4.6 4.8 4.6 4,9 4.7 4.1 

electricity, gas and 

water supply 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.9 1.0 I.l 1.1 

sub-total 20,3 21.1 22.5 23.2 23.0 24.7 24.6 22.8 




{Continued Table 28 B) 
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Table 30A 

Net Domestic Pro<Iuct by Industry of Origin 
(Rs. crores*) (at 1960-61 prices) 

Industry 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 19^-64 1964^65 1965-66^ 1966-67+ 1967-68+ 
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Statistical Tables 



electricity, gas and 

water supply 68 79 88 107 U8 131 139 158 

sub-total 2688 2885 3098 3393 3593 3651 3670 3689 
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15. total : net domestic 

product 13380 13891 14177 15000 16090 15199 15333 16692 



Net Domestic Product by Industry of Orlgn 
Percentage Distribution 
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sub-total 14.8 15.1 15.8 16.1 15.8 17.4 17.8 17.0 

15. total : net domestic 

product 100.0 100.0 IQQ.Q IQQ.Q ICQ.Q iqq.q iqo 0 100.0 

■^provisional — Source : S.C.O 



Tadlb 31 

National Product and some other related aggregates 
(Rs. crorcs*) {at current prices) 
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Table 33 


Estimates of total and per capita net domestic product for 
different States as prepared by the respective State Governments 


State 

Current! constant 
prices 

Year 

Estimates of net 
domestic product 

Total per capita 
{Rs. {Rs.) 

crores) 

(!) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Andhra 





Pradesh 

Current 

1965-66 

1535.71 

393 



1964-65 

1555.15 

406 



1963-64 

1354.90 

360 



1962-63 

1191.31 

322 



1961-62 

1134.91 

313 



1960-61 

1012.16 

284 



1955-56 


226 


Constant 

1960-61 

909.57 

254 


(base : 1952-53) 

1955-56 

830.37 

249 

Assam 

Current 

1966-67 

m.iQ 

507 



1965-66 

560.90 

418 



1964-65 

513.80 

394 



1963-64 

453.40 

357 



1962-63 

399.00 

323 



1961-62 

393.30 

327 



1960-61 

363.50 

311 



1955-56 

274.00 

274 


Constant 

1966-67 

378.30 

274 


(base : 1948-49) 

1965-66 

369.90 

276 



1964-65 

363.50 

279 



1963 64 

343.70 

271 



1962-63 

314.50 

255 



1961-62 

318.90 

266 



1960-61 

296.20 

254 



1955-56 

267.90 

268 

Bihar 

Current 

1966-67 

1495.27 

291 



1965-66 

1608.95 

319 



1964-65 

1349.09 

272 



1963-64 

1174.37 

241 



1962-63 

1045.34 

219 



1961-62 

983.30 

209 



1960-61 

935.34 

203 



1955-56 

659.29 

150 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


Constant 

1966-67 

$73.62 

170 


(base •. I94«^9) 

W65-66 

1010 47 

200 



1964-65 

1007.78 

203 



1963 64 

992 19 

209 



1962-63 

966.08 

202 



1961-62 

936 60 

199 



1960-61 

905.70 

196 



1955-56 

685.94 

156 

Gujarat 

Current 

1965-66 

966 83 

416 



1964-65 

97J. 16 

429 



1963 64 

836.03 

380 



1962-63 

753 94 

351 



1961-62 

750 61 

359 



mo-61 

693 91 

339 



1955-56 

473.48 

259 


Constant 

1966-67 

812.94 

340 


(base : 1960-6I) 

1965-66 

791.01 

340 



1964-65 

836 61 

369 



1963-64 

776.02 

353 



1962-63 

754 41 

351 



1961-63 

756.66 

362 



(960-61 

693.91 

339 



1955-56 

571.82 

313 

J. &K. 

Current 

1955-56 

67.97 

216 


Constant 

1966-67 

101.06 

266 


(base ; 1955-56) 

1965-66 

93 29 

2S0 



1964-65 

94 83 

259 



1963-64 

92.69 

25S 



1962-63 

91.27 

259 



1961-62 

89 00 

257 



1960-61 

86 04 

253 



1955-56 

67 97 

216 

Kerala 

Current 

1964-65 

676.26 

370 



1963-64 

556 93 

311 



1962-63 

52000 

29? 



1961-62 

494.21 

289 



I960 61 

462.16 

276 



1955-56 

322.00 

215 


Constant 

1965-66 

540.54 

289 


(base ; J960-61) 

1964-65 

531.89 

291 



1963-64 

507.72 

284 



1962-63 

486.43 

278 



J%I-62 

468.46 

274 



1960-61 

462.16 

276 



1955-56 

395.29 

264 
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{Continued Table 33) 

— ilj — (2) (3) ~ (4) (5) ~ 

M.P. Current 


Constant 
(base ; 1952-53) 


Madras Current 


Constant 
(base ; 1960-61) 


Maharashtra Current 


1966-67 

1455.70 

390 

1965-66 

1252.10 

350 

1964-65 

1352.50 

387 

1963-64 

1146.70 

335 

1962-63 

1013.40 

303 

1961-62 

1006.60 

307 

1960-61 

915.70 

285 

1955-56 

643.50 

224 

1966-67 

781.30 

214 

1965-66 

779.60 

218 

1964-65 

904.60 

259 

1963-64 

850.90 

249 

1962-63 

801.20 

239 

1961-62 

827.00 

252 

1960-61 

827.30 

258 

1955-56 

674.00 

234 

1965-66 

1593.50 

435 

1964-65 

1497.31 

416 

1963-64 

1370.98 

387 

1962-63 

1256.95 

361 

1961-62 

1214.75 

354 

1960-61 

1129.56 

335 

1955-55 

768.90 

241 

1965-66 

1291,57 

353 

1964-65 

1275.57 

354 

1963-64 

1245.17 

352 

1962-63 

1212.77 

348 

1961-62 

1184.53 

345 

1960-61 

1129.56 

335 

1955-56 

963.54 

303 

1964-65 

2230.80 

524 

1963-64 

2030.80 

487 

1962-63 

1748.20 

428 

1961-62 

1556.20 

389 

1960-61 

1532.80 

392 

1955-56 

1004.20 

292 

1966-67 

1562 90 

252 

1965-66 

1471.40 

338 

1964-65 

1522.00 

35? 

1963-64 

1452.10 

348 

1962-63 

1383.40 

339 

1961-62 

1352.60 

338 

1960-61 

1370.70 

350 

1955-56 

1004.20 

292 


Constant 
fbase : 1955-56) 
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~ (0 ' ( 2) ~ i‘iT (4) (5T 

Mysore Current 


Constant 
(base ; 1956-57) 


Orissa Current 


Constant 
(base : 1960.61) 


Punjab Current 


Constant 
(base : 1952*53) 


1964-65 

979.85 

352 

1963-64 

876.76 

356 

1962-63 

748.63 

310 

1961-62 

712.24 

300 

1950-61 

671.08 

290 

1955-56 

499.06 

232 

1964-65 

651.99 

261 

J963-f4 

629.57 

256 

1962-63 

602.07 

249 

1961-62 

579.39 

244 

1960-61 

558.82 

242 

1956-57 

499.06 

232 

1963-64 

561.39 

304 

1962-63 

492.64 

273 

1961-62 

443 86 

253 

1960*61 

428.91 

249 

1955-56 

315.22 

199 

1964-65 

485.44 

258 

1963-64 

516.23 

280 

1962-63 

472.87 

262 

1961-62 

440.70 

251 

1960-61 

428 91 

249 

1955-56 

362.43 

229 

1964-65 

1277 50 

576 

1963-64 

1043.30 

483 

1962-63 

877 80 

416 

1961-62 

825.80 

401 

1960-61 

779.80 

388 

1955-56 

590.40 

330 

1964-65 

875.90 

395 

1963-64 

792.90 

367 

1962-63 

754.00 

357 

1961-62 

786.60 

358 

1960-61 

718.40 

357 

1955-56 

626.20 

350 

1965-66 

851.53 

385 

1964-65 

863.51 

400 

1963-64 

711.61 

336 

1962-63 

705.49 

342 

1961-62 

690.44 

343 

1960-61 

636.61 

323 

1955-56 

456.11 

260 


Rajasthan 


Current 
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( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

Constant 
(base ; 1954-55) 


U.P. Current 


Constant 
(base : 1960-61) 


West Bengal Current 


Constant 
(base : 1951-52) 


{Continued Table 33) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1966-67 

567.45 

251 

1965-66 

541.52 

245 

1964-65 

554.91 

257 

1963-64 

508.35 

240 

1962-63 

518.52 

251 

1961-62 

508.64 

252 

1960-61 

473.53 

241 

1955-56 

413.17 

236 

1965-66 

2968.91 

364 

1964-65 

2954.77 

371 

1963-64 

2247.91 

288 

1962-63 

1988.91 

261 

1961-62 

1913.67 

257 

1960-61 

1799.31 

246 

1955-56 

— 

— 

1966-67 

1896.85 

228 

1965-66 

1990.81 

244 

1964-65 

2061.10 

259 

1963-64 

1843.91 

237 

1962-63 

1837.90 

241 

1961-62 

1839.03 

247 

1960-61 

1799.31 

246 

1955-56 

— 

— 

1964-65 

1470.00 

388 

1963-54 

1339.00 

361 

1962-63 

1215.00 

335 

1961-62 

1159.00 

328 

1960-61 

1098.00 

318 

1955-56 

765.00 

267 

1964-65 

1278.00 

337 

1963-64 

1216.00 

328 

1962-63 

1103.00 

304 

1961-62 

1099.00 

311 

1960-61 

1105.00 

320 

1955-56 

848.00 

296 

1964-65 

56.07 

354 

1963-64 

49.62 

329 

1962-63 

41.56 

288 

1961-62 

43.02 

311 

1960-61 

39.69 

298 

1955-56 

25.55 

218 


H.P. 


Current 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 


Constant 

1965-66 

35.64 

213 


(base : 1950-51) 

1964-65 

38.66 

244 



1963-64 

35 80 

237 



1962-63 

32.13 

223 



1961-62 

33.90 

245 



1960-61 

31.33 

235 



1955-56 

25.62 

219 

Manipur 

Current 

1965-66 

30.07 

324 



1964-65 

22.91 

257 



1963-64 

19.97 

232 



1962-63 

16.12 

195 



1961-62 

14.86 

187 



1960-61 

14.78 

192 



1955-56 

— 

— 


Constant 

1965-66 

19.93 

215 


(base : 1960-61) 

1964-55 

16 30 

182 



1963-64 

15.87 

185 



1962-63 

14 75 

178 



1961-62 

14.23 

179 



1960-61 

14.78 

192 



1955-56 

— 

— 


N.B . Owing to the differences in concepts, methodology 
and source material used, the figures for different 
States are not strictly comparable. 
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Table 35 

Gross Capital Formation by Public and Prhate Sectors 


1950*51 to 1964*65 
(at 1960-61 prices) 

(Rupees crores) 


Year 

Gross capital formation 

Total 

Public 

Private 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

1950*51 

1076 

302 

774 

1951-52 

1258 

374 

884 

1952*53 

983 

320 

663 

1953*54 

1341 

354 

987 

1954-55 

1528 

557 

971 

1955-56 

1721 

607 

1114 

1956-57 

2398 

769 

1629 

1957*58 

1835 

934 

901 

1958-59 

2126 

877 

1249 

1959-60 

2127 

1032 

1095 

1960*61 

2570 

1115 

1455 

1961*62 

2627 

1086 

1541 

1962-63 

2736 

1310 

1426 

1963*64 

3202 

1454 

1748 

1964-65 

3616 

1547 

2069 


Source : S. G. Tiwari. Some Aspects of Economic Gronth 
tn India, 1950-51 to 1964-65, a paper submitted 
at the Sixth Indian Conference on Research in 
National Income. 
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